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The SCHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE says: 
“* They are the finest set of Word-Building Sheets 
we remember to have seen.” 





NOW READY. 





Royal Crown 
Word-Building 
Sheets - - 


FOR_INFANT CLASSES. 


A Graded Series of Word Lists 


Arranged according to SOUND and SPELLING. 
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Printed in Red and Black on tough Manilla Paper. | 


Twelve Sheets (size 42 inches by 30} inches). 
Mounted on One Roller, to turn over. 


Price 10s. Gd. the Set. | 





= This set of twelve large sheets, printed in red and black 
and mounted on a specially convenient form of roller, 
presents ‘‘a graded series of word lists arranged according to 
sound and spelling.” 


At the head of Sheet One are printed the two-letter combina- 
tions made by the short vowels being followed by¢ and d. Below 
are five columns headed in red, at, «ft, if, of, ut; and in the 
columns are given all the common monosyllables made by placing 
one or two consonants in front of the respective combinations. 
All the other similar combinations are treated in the same way, 
and each sheet contains, in very bold solid type, from sixty to 
eighty words, The words which depart from the rule of sound 
illustrated on any sheet are placed at the foot as exceptions. In 
this way children may be tanght in good-sized classes to recognise 
practically every monosyllabic word they are likely to meet with 
in a school reading book. 


The sheets will serve equally well as aids to teaching, read- 
ing, and spelling, whatever system may be adopted, and 
such helps cannot fail to prove effective in laying in infant classes 
and the lower standards of schools for older children a good 
foundation on which the subject of word-building may be de- 
veloped on a thoroughly rational plan. 


This series may be safely described as the finest set . 


of word-building sheets yet published, and can be 
strongly recommended for adoption in every infant 
school. The sheets are of large size, the exercises 
earefully graded, and printed in bold, clear type. upon 
a paper stout and tough enough to stand the wear of 
the schoolroom. 


T. NELSON & SONS, 
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HOLIDAY PAPERS. 


I.—SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF GERMAN 
UNIVERSITIES. 
BY CATHERINE I. DODD. 


i lis EK Englishman in German literature and on the stage 

is a very humorous person ; but, on the other hand, the 
German in English literature is not without his oddities. 
\mong the most eccentric of the German characters in 
literature are the German student and professor, while the 
German philosopher is not far behind. 

Mark Twain, Thackeray, and other writers have given us 
pitures of the German student which we accept and Jaugh 
at. We think of him with long, yellow hair, spectacles, an 

THOUS pipe, unsightly scars of sword-slashes on his face, 
uid an impossible cap. He spends his time in drinking and 
ducting. It is rumoured that he has killed an adversary in 
i real duel, and that he is unsurpassed in his beer record. 
Our ideas of the German professor gleaned from literature 
equally vague. He is a theorist, an inveterate builder 
intellectual card-houses. He establishes his fame by 
wing down the cardboard erections of his predecessors, 
nd building others as frail amid their ruins. 

browning’s portrait of the Gottingen professor is im- 
jot ive; 


* The hawk-nosed, high-cheek-boned professor, 
That sallow, virgin-minded, studious 
Martyr to mild enthusiasm, 
As he uttered a kind of cough preludious, 
And stood surveying his auditory 
With a wan, pure look, wellnigh celestial, 
Those blue eyes had survived so much ! 
He pushed back higher his spectacles, 
Let the eyes stream out like lamps from cells, 
And giving his head of hair—a hake 
Of undressed tow, for colour and quantity 
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One rapid and impatient shake, 
The professor's grave voice, sweet though hoarse, 
Broke into his Christmas Eve discourse.” 


Browning makes us see the simple-minded, consumptive 
scholar as he inquires 


‘* Into the various sources whence 
This myth of Christ is derivable.” 


Goethe in his Faust gives us a fine satire on German 
universities. 

Mephistopheles assumes the professor's cap and gown, and 
interviews the eager-hearted boy-stfident. He is very young, 
ardent, and fresh, and he pours out his youthful aspirati ms 
to the learned doctor. * 


* Oh, T long ardently to know 
Whatever man may learn below 
All that we contemplate on earth, 
And all that in the heaven hath birth ; 
To roam through learning’s wondrous maze, 
And comprehend all Nature's ways.” 


Mephistopheles begins a learned discourse, ins which he 
sneers at logic, metapliysics, law, theology, and medicine, and 
completely bewilders the fresh young student. 

In Wagner, Goethe shows us a mere bookworm, a typical 
German pedant: He is diligent in his studies, but nature 
has no charm for him. His eye soon has “enough of woods 
and fields,” and he never “wishes for the wings of a bird.” 
His heaven is in-books, not nature. He speaks of the joy 
it gives him to 

** Unroll 
Some precious parchment scroll,” 
and 
** All heaven descends upon you as you read,” 


He loves to be seen walking with the great Dr. Faust. He 
admits “ it is creditable, and | rings him gain ;” and he despises 


* Faust. Translated by J. Anster. 
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the simple amusements of the peasants. He is above every- 
thing vulgar. Wagner is a pitiful person in _ of his 
learning. His mind is like a cupboard in which are lying 
neatly-labelled packets ; cobwebs also are there, but the key 
is lost. 
* He clings to learning’s poorest forms, 
Delves eagerly for fancied gold, to find 
Worms—-dust ; is happy among dust and worms.” 


The patience and perseverance of the German scholar are 
incredible. He is content to spend his life in attempting to 
elucidate a single and apparently unimportant point in science 
or history. He makes no money by it; he is often wretchedly 
poor. He simply works for work's sake. The following 
story caricatures the thoroughness and impractical nature 
of the German scholar, Once a Frenchman, an Englishman, 
and a German were conipetitors for a prize to be awarded 
for the best article written on the elephant. The Frenchman 
strolled off to the Zoological Gardens, and spent an hour in 
feeding the elephant with buns. The same evening he wrote 
a brilliant, witty, and shallow essay, which he sent in as his 
contribution, ‘The Englishman packed up his portmanteau 
and betook himself to India. He spent a year in the jungle, 
observing the animal in his natural state ; and after gleaning 
a few facts concerning the habits of the elephant,.he recorded 
them briefly and accurately. The German bought a new 
pair of spectacles, and shut himself up in a great library for 
twenty years, inquiring into the origin and mythology of the 
elephant. At the end of that time he began to write a 
monumental work on the history and development of the 
elephant from the days of the ancient Egyptians to the 
present time ; but, unfortunately, he died before the fourth 
volume was completed, 

This story is an exaggeration, of course, but even the 
Germans smile at it and readily admit its truth. The English 
achieve something, the Germans speculate upon what might 
be achieved. Mr. Sidney Whitman says : 


Darwin remains satistied with the positive, not to say 
negative, results of his researches, and leaves ideal speculations 
to others It has been reserved for the Germans, and notably 
for Professor Haeckel of Jena, to speculate where Darwin had 
been content to glean facts,” 


The Germans venerate culture ; they are ever restlessly 
striving after knowledge, which is to be used for some high 
purpose Their idealistic tendency causes them to place 
knowledge so high that they scorn to degrade it by making 
money out of it The German scholar of world-wide repute 
frequently lives a simple and even humble life, which reminds 
one of Goldsmith's pastor, who was 


** Passing rich on forty pounds a year.” 


We all admit that the Germans do an enormous amount of 
mtient research work which is of considerable value in every 
wanch of intellectual activity. Dr. Arnold wrote in a letter 
toa friend 


‘T have never wished to exchange my own country for Ger- 
many, but I feel indignant that, with all our enormous advan 
tages, we continually let the German people do what ought to 
be done by us 


In philosophy, pedagogies, science, medicine, literature, 
and language we find ourselves compelled to turn to German 
works as authorities. Some time ago a friend of mine was 
studying the English poor law, and she discovered that the 
best work on this subject wasa translation of a book written 
by a German. It is an absolute necessity for a specialist in 
any subject to learn German, in order that he may consult 
the best authorities on his subject. Names chosen at ran- 
dom, like Hartmann, Bunsen, Kirchhoff, Rintgen, Virchow, 
Langenbeck, and Engel, speak for themselves in the intel- 
lectual world. Why should the Germans undertake so much 
thorough and — research work / This probably is partly 
accounted for by the immense capa- 
city for taking pains inherent in the 
German character, and partly by 
their ideatism and strong sense of 


duty. “It was reserved for Kant,” WIL 
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says Mr. Whitman, “to pin down idealism to the realisation 
of the call of duty.” 

The immense influence Kant’s teaching exerts over German 
minds is impressive. It has filtered down to the masses. The 
philosopher who said to the German people, “ The categorical 
imperative call of duty to be performed stares us in the face- 
the obligation of one and all of us to do our share, and to 
live up to the highest ethical and zsthetical standard we can 
formulate, without regard to reward or punishment, and 
before the worship of every other ideal,” has set his mark 
on German thought, which shows itself in the lives of the 
people. 

The university system of Germany is a great stimulus 
to intellectual activity. The two pillars of the system are- 
Lehrfretheit, the liberty of the teacher, and Lernfretheit, the 
liberty of the learner. . 

The first is remarkable in a country like Germany, where 
the government is arbitrary. Lehrfreiheit means that the 
teachers of the universities have perfect freedom in choosing 
their subjects, and in expressing their opinions, without defer- 
ence to the theological and political views prevalent. This 
freedom secures full development for the gifted minds of 
Germany ; and the free expression of new ideas and newly- 
discovered truths in the classrooms attracts eager students, 
and gives them a disinterested love of learning. The Lern- 
fretheit, or freedom of the learner, is the glory and boast of 
the students. It is difficult for us to comprehend it. Our 
student must make so many attendances, keep chapel, — 
advice on his reading, pass the stated examinations, and su 
ject himself to certain academic supervision. The German 
student is absolutely free ; he may hear lectures from whom 
he pleases, on what he pleases, as much or as little as he 
pleases. The student attends lectures when he chooses, and 
merely listens ; he is not required to read anything unless 
he wishes. His attendances are not counted, nor is his prog- 
ress tested by examination. No official influence is exercised 
over him: if he wants advice, he must call upon his professor 
and ask for it. The student knows that a severe examina- 
tion looms ahead in the future ; but when he presents him- 
self*for it, he will not be asked how or when he acquired his 
knowledge. 

A German university offers the idler unique advantages. 
He has congenial companionship ; he may wear a green, red, 
or blue cap according to the corps to which he belongs, and 
may pass his time in drinking, duelling, brawling, smoking, 
and singing patriotic songs. The charm of the situation 1s 
that it is nobody’s business to interfere with these pleasing 
pastimes. 

This freedom is dear to the student’s heart, and many 
stories are rife which ridiculously caricature it. Here is 
one: 

Stranger. Can you direct me to the university / 

First Student. I don’t know exactly. I’ve only been here 
two years. 

Second Student. V've been here eight years, and have for- 
gotten long ago. 

The oldest student in Germany, some few years ago, was 
over eighty years of age. Sixty years before, an income was 
left to him, which he might claim as long as he was a 
university student. He never ceased being a student. He 
made the round of the twenty-one university towns in Ger- 
many, and after entering his name on the register, he went 
on calmly living his life his own way. He died at a ripe 
age, and never passed an examination or went in for one. 
“But all the university students are not idlers. The 
tremendous enthusiasm and love of study for study’s sake 
appals the English onlooker. I have lived in a house where 
several German students came to dine every day. Afte1 
dinner we drank coffee on the balcony, and the men smoked 
and quarrelled desperately as they discussed their work. 
The way in which they hurled their ideals and their duties 
at each other's heads terrified me at first. The students of 
medicine and law seemed to be looked down upon by the 
students of philosophy. They were 
called utilitarian, and were com- 
yared to the ox yoked to the plough. 
<nowledge for its own aie was 


RESUMED. loftily held up to them by the philo- 
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sophers. The students of law and medicine talked of their 
“duties.” They said the exigencies of life compelled them 
to earn their bread, and to do this they must go through 
certain prescribed courses of study. Sometimes the argu- 
ments were so heated that one of the disputants left the 
table in speechless rage before the meal was over. The 
German temperament is excitable, and excitement spoils 
argument. 

| discovered later that legal and medical students must have 
certain lectures prescribed for them. These are disdainfully 
called by the other students Brodstudien (bread-studies), and 
he who applies himself diligently to his bread-studies merely 
to pass his examination is accused of degrading science to the 
level of a trade. 

In the philosophical faculty no lectures are prescribed, 
and no pressure is put upon the student ; yet it is notorious 
that this faculty produces the most diligent and distinguished 
scholars of the university. 

Matthew Arnold, in summing up his remarks on the Ger- 
man universities, emphasises the freedom from examination, 
and says,— 


‘*The examinations within the university course itself are far 
fewer and less anportant in Germany than in England..,...1 do 
not say that in countries like England and Austria, where there 
is little real love for the things of the mind, examinations may 
not be a protection from something worse. All I say is that 
a love for the things of the mind is what we want, and that ex- 
aminations will never give it.” 


The university freedom in Germany is undoubtedly the 
unmaking of some students, but the excellent making of 
many. In Germany intellect is chiefly cultivated by means 
of books, and in England more by means of social intercourse 
with one’s fellows. 

The sports, the debating societies, and the social functions 
are features of English university life which impress them- 
selves on all students. 

Teunyson’s memories of Cambridge with his friend Arthur 
Hallam are interwoven with the river and the college 
debates : 

** And caught once more the distant shout, 
The measured pulse of racing oars 
Among the willows ;”’ 

‘ Where once we held debate—a band 
Of youthful friends—on mind and art, 
And labour and the changing mart, 
And all the framework of the land.” 


Referring to his friend Arthur's skill in debate, he says, 


And last the master bowman, he 
Would cleave the mark. A willing ear 
We lent him. Who but hung to hear 
The rapt oration flowing free 


From point to point with power and grace, 
And music in the bounds of law, 

To those conclusions when we saw 

The God within him light his face,” 


In Germany the association of students into corps is often 
their sole means of social intercourse. Corps students gener- 
ally are more renowned for their beer-drinking capacity 
than for learning, and for their slashing prowess in duelling 
than for refinement of mind. 

| have before me a set of pictorial post-cards illustrating 
(ierman corps student life. Here is a typical student. The 
colour of his cap distinguishes his particular corps ; his pipe 
and his sword, his song-book and his beer-mug, indicate his 
recreations. He is the proud possessor of a well-marked scar 
on his right cheek which speaks for his valour. 

One, inscribed the duel, shows how the German students 
fight. They are fully convinced that “self-preservation is 
the first law of nature,” therefore they conchaiby vad their 
arms and bodies, protect their eyes, disinfect their sword- 

lades, and strive to give each other flesh-wounds on the 
face, while a doctor al a referee stand by with appliances 
for ministering to their cuts. 

\nother card, entitled “ After the Beer Party,” shows us 
‘ group of students escaping by a window. This is a form 
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of exit which appeals to the student mind. The next card 
depicts a trio of students removing the glover’s sign which 
hangs over his shop door. This is a time-worn and favourite 
practical joke too rich to be resisted. 

All German students, however, are not members of a corps. 
The studious-minded spend their days in reading, attending 
lectures, and the greater part of their nights in disputing and 
discussing with their friends over beer and pipes. 

German students have no sports beyentl Testing, Per- 
haps the physical exercise necessary for muscular develop- 
ment is obtained through serving in the army. 

Heine, in his Hurz- Reise, tells us that the inhabitants of a 
German university town are divided into four well-defined 
groups—professors, students, dogs, and Philistines. We are 
not concerned here with the last two classes, but the German 
professor is worthy of attention. We have seen him in 
literature. Professor Max Miiller, in his Rem/niscences, shows 
him to us in reality. He describes Riickert, the poet Orient- 
alist, to whom Max Miiller went in his youth to enter his 
name for his lectures on the Gu/istan, a Persian poem. 

Riickert hated lecturing, and he wanted leave of absence 
for the winter, so he attempted to discourage the student’s 
desire for the study of Persian. “He was indeed a broad- 
shouldered giant,” says Professor Max Miiller. “He wore 
a long dressing-gown, and his hair, parted in the middle, was 
hanging wildly about his temples. ‘Why do you want to 
learn Persian?’ he said. I humbly explained my reason. 
‘It is no use your learning Persian,’ he continued, ‘if you do 
not know Arabic.’ The student explained that he had already 
studied Arabic in Leipsic. ‘You know,’ said the professor, 
‘I cannot lecture for one.’ This was unanswerable according 
to German academical etiquette. So I bowed, and went into 
the highways and hedges to secure the help of two commilitones. 
Accompanied by them, I invaded the professor once more in 
his den. All three of us told him we were most anxious to 
learn Persian. When Riickert saw there was no escape, he 
yielded, at first not with a very good grace, but he soon 
became delightful.” 

In his home circle and among his friends the German 

wofessor is delightful. There is a childlike natveté about 
fim which is very attractive. Kipling’s boast, 


** We are not children or gods, 
But men in a world of men,” 


cannot be said of the German. It is the child in him that 
endears him to us. Idealism, simplicity, and earnestness 
are the leading German characteristics. Indecision and pro- 
crastination are national failings. Hamlet has been said to 
portray a typical German: he was ever philosophising, and 
ever unready for action. But, as Klopstock says, strangers 
cannot appreciate the ideality of the German character. 


‘ Sie denken nicht edel genug, 
Zu sehn, wie schin dein Fehler ist.” 
(They think not nobly enough 
To see how beautiful thy failings are.) 


—*§ PEP OE 
THREE GREAT SPANIARDS. 


Ill. CALDERON. 


ND now we reach the third great star in Spain's meridian 
i sky—Calderon de la Barca. Some there are who 
accord him, as a dramatist, the first place ; all concede that 
he was first or second ; but as, when the distinction is so nice, 
we can scarcely put the pupil before the master, he is to 
most people outside Spain the next in order to Lope de 
Vega. But either weap is a peak of Parnassus, as may be 
judged by the verdict of their contemporary and brother 
genius, Gil Blas, who tells us that “when Lope de Vega or 
Calderon produced new pieces, they found in their admirers 
severe adeee who would not raise them to the highest point 
of glory until they judged them worthy of that elevation.” 
And the great Frenchman could speak without prejudice. 

Pedro de la Barca was born at Madrid a.p. 1600, and died 
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in 1681. This long span of life gave him an experience which 
seldom falls toman. Lying in his cradle, the infant belonged 
to the first country in Europe; but before mother earth 
claimed the aged man, he had seen it dwindle and decay, till 
there were none so poor as to do it reverence. Like his 
master, he came of a noble family, as noble in conduct as in 
degree, and devoted to the church of their country. His 
school life began at nine years of age, followed by the usual 
graduate course, terminating when he was nineteen, at the 
University of Salamanca. There he was a profound student, 
and before leaving its cloisters had produced The Heavenly 
Chariot and another poem. 

His first published sonnet, in honour of St. Isidore of 
Madrid, appeared in 1620, and immediately attracted the 
netice and commendation of Lope de Vega, who, later on, 
still further showed his appreciation by awarding the youth 
a prize for poetry. Soon after, in 1622, when his first play 
was put on the stage at Madrid, in accordance with the 
custom of the times, our young poet entered the army, and 
for ten years served his country. A year or two after the 
completion of this military chapter of his life Lope de Vega 
died, and universally it was felt that no one but Calderon 
could fitly take his place. It is an interesting coincidence 
that a literary king was on the throne at the time. Philip 
the Fourth was not only writing poetry, but even aspiring 
to be a dramatist. But this was an age of drama writing, 
quite a rage for it having seized all classes during Lope’s 
inventive period, as may be known by the fact that, during 
the years comprised in the combined lives of that master and 
his disciple, our present subject, thirty thousand plays had 
leen published. However, the poetry-loving king knew the 
best when he saw it, and fearing to lose the genius of Cal- 
deron in warfare, was so thoughtful as to command him to 
write a play when the war of Santiago broke out, hoping 
thus to save his favourite’s life. But the favourite was 
not thus to be shielded ; the verve that runs through his 
poetry ran through his life, and hurrying through his pre- 
scribed task, he was off to the wars again. Happily, as in 
the case of the other two members of our great trio, the 
fortunes rather than the misfortunes of war were his, and 
thus we find him in the year 1641 alive and flourishing, and 
able to undertake a mission in the service of his appreciative 
royal master He was safe, and Philip meant to keep him 
so, and to that end entrusted him with the arrangements of 
those pageants of welcome which were given when Maria 
Anna of Austria entered Madrid to be wedded as his second 
wife to Philip the Fourth in 1649. 

To this period and of these phases of Calderon's life we 
have authentic record ; but for the rest, of which it would be 
so very pleasing to know more, there is but little that is not 
doubtfu It appears ost probable that he never married ; 
the few love sonnets that have been discovered help but little 
to our knowledge of that period of his life which in the case 
of young poets is peculiarly interesting, their intensity of 
nature generally showing its fullest concentrative capacity 
in such sonnets. ‘To whom the few that exist were written, 
ov whether they were written to a goddess in the flesh and 
not to an ideal of the imagination, has not yet been solved ; 
but further discoveries may be made to satisfy us on this 

wint. Till we have more to guide us, many will continue to 
vwlieve that Calderon was much more an idealist than his 
great predecessor, Lope could marry, and marry again ; 
to him there was no dithculty in finding, not one, but several 
human beings not too good for human nature's daily food. The 
idealist rarely meets with two such; indeed, he rarely meets 
with the “friend of his imagination” at all. But however 
diverse the two poets were in this aspect of their lives, they 
were alike in their attachment to their church ; and if success 
in it be taken asa criterion of Calderon's propriety, he certainly 
outshone his master in consistency. At first he intended to 
abandon writing for the cloister ; but his genius was too strong 
for his resolution, and, instead, he changed the character of 
his subjects. Now the festivals of the church and tlre doings 
of his faithful friend the king were themes uppermost when- 
ever the Muse began to urge the facile pen. And when the 
king died, about sixteen years before Calderon's death, the 
loss Was very great ; and though the writing was continued, 
the presence of his sympathetic sovereign was always missed. 





The poet's mind took then a sadder tinge, and the Four Last 
Things: Death, Judgment, Hell, and Heaven was the natural 
outcome of a mind facing the close of life and mourning the 
friend who had before him crossed the threshold of time. 
How we should like to know his views on these topics! But 
the poem is lost, and if never recovered it will be ours to 
imagine only what the whilom soldier and courtier, and the 
present churchman and poet, thought of the end of all things, 
when earth was growing less and less and the future more 
and more. Whatever they were, they did not preclude the 
most vivid interest in the life around him. He was in his 
eighty-first year when he completed his last secular play. 
And then, on the Whitsunday that followed shortly after, 
the end drew near, and he met it as bravely as did Cervantes. 
The sacraments were administered, when he seemed to revive, 
and, desirous of repeating his long-continued annual custom 
of writing a poem for the Madrid /féte, he essayed to do so ; 
but the pen fell from his hand, and this last work for his 
fellow-citizens passed to another for completion. Nearly 
half a century had elapsed since the public funeral of Lope 
de Vega. A new Spain had arisen, and now the children of 
those who had mourned the master just as sincerely mourned 
the pupil. From the king on the throne to the man in the 
street, all sorrowed as they bore him lovingly to his last 
resting-place. We Northern people, with our cold feelings, 
can hardly understand that general sorrow, and still less the 
general appreciation of such a man as this; but if we can 
forget for a while our insularity, and try to realise “the deep 
enthusiasm, the workings of strong passion, and the original 
imagination” of the Spaniard, this tremendous and very 
general enthusiasm may be somewhat understood. Three 
thousand torches flared aloft to light the bier to the church 
of San Salvador. Funeral odes poured in from all the chief 
intellectual towns of Europe. In considering this funeral we 
cannot but remember how great a part in the Spaniard’s life 
the theatre then played; and he who made it brighter and 
better, and a moral elevator, was instructor-in-chief to the 
masses of a country who were allowed to be grossly ignorant. 
This was doubtless what the humble crowd felt who gave 
thus articulately their thanks at the end of such a bene- 
factor’s life. It is not in the church of San Salvador we seek 
those honoured remains to-day. They were twice removed, 
like Cervantes’, but, unlike his, their final resting-place is 
known: it is in the church of St. Francis, Madrid. 

His friend and contemporary, Vera Tassis, is the man 
from whom we learn nearly all we know of our poet’s life. 
It is from him we gather that Calderon’s “tongue was the 
most candid and honourable and his pen the most courteous 
of his century ; for it wounded no man’s fame by biting 
observations, nor ever stained the credit even of those who 
spoke evil of its wielder, any more than his ear gave heed to 
the malicious detractions of envy against others.” The biog- 
rapher also tells us that “his house was the shelter of the 
needy ; his society the safest and most profitable.” Fortu- 
nately a good portrait remains to us, and we can see for 
ourselves how these qualities are depicted on the features. 
To some eyes the poet’s brow resembles Shakespeare’s ; to 
others, both brow and lips. Perhaps we are all given to 
find the thing we look for, or, it may be, the resemblance 
really exists. If so, it is at least interesting that each of the 
great Spanish trio, in one way or other, is comparable to 
the greatest poet of England. Does genius carve for itself 


a special setting / ‘ 
, His Work. 
At least these two men were alike in their humility of 


greatness, for each left to chance the future of their writings ;. 


and had not admiring immediate successors rescued them 
from being hopelessly scattered, we should now possess little 
that came fromeither. As it is, of Calderon's “autos” seventy- 
two survive, and of his plays more than one hundred. Thanks 
to the care of a descendant of Columbus, we know also how 
many are lost, for he had from the poet’s hands an exact list. 
Although, unlike Lope, Calderon wrote without haste, he found 
like him his plots in mythology, legend, martyrdom, and the 
common events of the daily life around him. 

The critics maintain that in some plays the earlier poet is 
outdone by the later, who developed, as it were, the lines of 
thought originated before him. The favoured persons in 
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his plots were the — favourites ; the rogue who ob- 
tained his deserts, the cautious father duly rewarded, and 
the jealous lover with his hundred and one little troubles, 
were just to Spanish taste two hundred years ago. The 
writer of Calderon’s life in Mrs. Oliphant’s series of Foreign 
Classics points out that no admixture of prose is admitted 
to any of the plays, and that in some the personnel is too 
weighted for the plot. “The old ballad measure of Castile” 
is the measure chiefly used, and the hero and servant use 
the same language. It is said of Castile to-day that all 
classes use purest Spanish. The national “redondilla, or 
verse with rhymes of the first and fourth and second and 
third lines, and the quintilla, which adds a fifth line rhym- 
ing once more with the third, carry the dialogue ; while in 
the more impassioned parts other charming lyric measures 
alternate with octave verse.” Oh to be a poet, to have beau- 
tiful thoughts spring goddess-like thus from the head and 
heart, and take shape within such word-clothing ! To quote 
again the writer just mentioned, the poetry rose to the 
highest region by “its conception of life, high-wrought 
passion, and its gorgeous imagery.” 

The historian of Spanish literature, Ticknor, adds this 
still finer compliment, that “his idealised drama, resting as 
it does on the purest and noblest elements of the Spanish 
national character, with all its unquestionable defects, is to 
be placed among the extraordinary phenomena of modern 
poetry.” And of all his many dramas, one has an historical 
interest special to ourselves as English people, much as the 
La Dragoutea of Lope has. This is Henry the Eighth. Hav- 
ing taken an English king for his subject, and the same king 
around whom our own great dramatist spun his powers, we 
are naturally aroused both by the subject-matter and -by 
the comparison we are able to make between the two dramas. 
This comparison shows very opposite treatment, and, curi- 
ously, whilst the Spanish Catherine of Aragon is so belauded 
and so much pitied by the English poet, she is scarcely 
noticed by her own countryman. Another queen had ap- 
pealed more to him, as we see in his Great Zenobia. Whilst 
referring to this play, one cannot refrain from copying from 
it that beautiful simile concerning a sunset, 

** Dark night makes ready 
For the burial of the sun.” 

There are most beautiful passages in all the plays. Take, 
for instance, another from his Absalom, in which the hero of 
the piece, the sheep-shearers, and the peasant girls are seen 
together. One of the shepherds says to Tamar, 

‘* See thy very portrait traced 
On the river's faithful canvas, 
Which the flow’rets for thy sake 
Will frame with gold and azure.” 
Then we turn to quite another subject — The Constant 
Prince. In this drama the plot is laid in Morocco, and all 
the accessories are drawn from contemporary life there. In 
those days there was a wireless telegraphy always running 
from the heart of Spain, in painful vibration, to.that dreadful 
prison place of the unfortunate captives. Do we not re- 
ember the pain and sorrow of Cervantes’ home when two 
of its sons were there, and the broken heart of their father 
when he failed to secure enough money to ransom them ? 
One almost forgets that though Spain suffered most severely, 
ill Christendom was also in dread of the fierce Morocco 
pirates and their unhappy coerced galley slaves. (Only a 
tew days ago the present writer was looking over some local 
london parish registers of the same period, and found an 
weount of several collections taken in the church “for the 
redemption of captives in Morocco.”) The audience at the 
representation of this particular play of Calderon’s were in 
fall sympathy with it ; some of them had friends among the 
iptives, and the clanging of the chains on the stage must 
lave thrilled them through and through. And when the 
\tedemptorist Fathers came into the piece, an order so well 
nown and so respected, the gleam of hope their presence 
rought must, one thinks, have relieved the strain which 
vas almost unbearable a few minutes before. Ferdinand, 
ue of the heroes of the piece, to encourage the soldiers who 
lave to face the Moor, says, 


* These common portents and these terrors vain 
Come to win credence from our Moorish foes, 
Not to dismay the knights of Christ's own train.” 
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The heroic prince refuses to be ransomed on ignoble condi- 
tions ; «nd in the third act he is laid on a mat in the sun- 
shine, and gives out noble words. Metaphor follows metaphor. 
He reminds his tyrant that the king of beasts spares the “un- 
resisting ;” though, in saying this, the prince in no wise begs 
his own life— 
** Nor think (he adds) despair 

Prompts to this ; of life made weary, 

No; ‘tis love, to yield up fair 

Life in faith’s defence most righteous.” 


In another scene death follows. Then comes a victorious 
Portuguese army to the release ; the princess and her lover 
fall into its hands, and they demand for ransom the remains 
of the martyr prince. The prophecy of an earlier act, that 
the lady should be the price of the dead, is then fulfilled. 
The royal remains are convoyed back to Portugal, and 
become the holiest treasure in the metropolitan cathedral. 
Such is the scantiest outline of the plot of Calderon's most 
successful historical play, worthy, some critics affirm, to be 
placed on the same level as the early Greek plays. 

Of the Mythological Plays, which, of course, were from 
classic sources, we need scarcely say that they, being non- 
Spanish, struck the general public much less distinctly than 
the others. They were prepared principally for the Court, 
and resemble more nearly the classic poetry of the period 
in other countries. 

The Comedies are not, it is said, so strong as the rest of 
Calderon’s work, the humour essential to excellence in comedy 
not being the strongest characteristic of our poet. But they 
are peculiarly strong in refinement of cast, and present sur- 
prise upon surprise in a wonderful manner. The motif of 
them all appears to be this—“the vanity of earthly life.” 
Doubtless the last, written when the author was almost 
eighty-one, would particularly emphasise this view of matured 
intelligence. Nevertheless, if one observes carefully, this is 
the underlying motif of almost all high comedy, however 
skilfully it is hidden below the layers of sparkling humour. 

Just a word or two more respecting Spanish plays as such. 
lu them were allowed, especially in Calderon’s time, an 
amount of falsehood which Northern countries, even then, 
could not equally tolerate. We cannot give the reason for 
this, but we may give a guess. Let us try. Are candour 
and cold climate interdependent? Or was Luther's Refor- 
mation, tearing off the mask from a religion that had become 
effete, having its effect in the countries that adopted it? All 
guesses are vain, but we can each take the solution that satis- 
fies best our own mode of thought, and let the subject drop. 
We will, however, just refer finally, as far as the Comedies 
claim our notice, to that most amusing one entitled, 7'o-morrow 
will differ from To-day. In this the usual love matters and 
the usual by-play occur; but the following lines, from the 
lips of Beatrice, the heroine, are very beautiful : 

* Naught shows clearer to our eyes 
Than pellucid water bright ; 
Yet its clearness mocks the sight, 
And within its depths tells lies. 
For the proof let this suffice, 
That the very shapeliest oar 
Bent appears, though straight before 
Airy sphere for watery leaving. 
Where find truth, then, if, deceiving, 
Crystal clear tells truth no more? 


Naught looks plainer to be seen 
Than that azure heaven on high ; 
Yet, in truth, there is no sky. 

If the veil heaven's azure weaves 

Is a falsehood, whither turning 

Can we look for truth, discerning 
That the very heaven deceives / 
Therefore to reported ill 

Ere thy full belief be given, 

Take example from the heaven, 
From sun's light and crystal rill, 
Touch the truth, deep hidden still 
"Neath false semblance : if it borrow 
Now dark shades to cause thee sorrow, 
Poldly fling them off and wait, 

Till upon thine altered state 

Shines a better sun to-morrow,” 


The Sacred Dramas were essentially studies of such sub- 
jects as Martyrdom, Faith, Devotion, and Mariolatry. In 
The Purgatory of St. Patrick, Ireland plays a conspicuous 
art. The treatment of these subjects is netecee o too 
Pimiliar for our modern or perhaps our Northern taste ; but 
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this secularity gives them “local” colour, and such difference 
of treatment in a certain sense adds to their interest for the 
reader. Finally, it may be said all are pleasing and most 
are elevating, and they affected Spanish audiences much 
as the public of our own country were affected lately by the 
production on the stage of The Sign of the Cross, 

And now we take leave of our triumvirate of Spanish 
geniuses, feeling perhaps none the less fraternal to the 
country that gave them birth by having recalled to our 
minds the fact that true greatness everywhere is so much 
like, and so similar in its beneficent action on humanity. 


J. M. D. 


> et Pare 


THE NEW PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL 
HOUSE IN BERLIN. 


CHARMINGLY illustrated article in Vom Fels zum 
d \ Veer gives an account of the new Pestalozzi- Froebel 
House in Berlin. Nearly three years ago the special corre- 
spondent of Tne PracricaL TEACHER spent some days in 
Berlin at the Pestalozzi-Froebel House, and the proposed 
plan of the new building appeared in the pages of this 
journal in illustration of an article. The building is now 
completed, and Gustav Klitscher gives an interesting ac- 
count of a visit there. 

He pictures the beautiful and stately building in the 
Barbarossa Strasse, Berlin, at nine o’clock in the morning, 
and a crowd of happy children from three to six years of 
age trooping in and being received by the kindly mistress, 
Frau Clara Richter, and her group of young assistants. 

The children are then divided into groups of fifteen or 
twenty, and each group is given into the charge of a young 


teacher. One group go into the garden, and under the 
direction of the teacher they plant young shoots, water the 
flowers, and clear away weeds. Another group play in the 


sant garden, making sand cakes and churchyards. “It is 
remarkable,” says Herr Gustav Klitscher, “how children 
busy themselves with games representing death and graves.” 

Meanwhile, indoors, there is much business going on. One 
class is drilling and marching, and another group of chil- 
dren are singing national and patriotic songs, accompanying 
themselves with tambourines, drums, and triangles. The 
kitchen is a scene of busy cheerfulness. The children are 
helping the training students to peel potatoes, to clean 
vegetables, to fetch water, to pick fruit, to clean the lamps, 
and other domestic duties ; and in the playroom elder chil- 
dren are engaged in mending broken toys for the younger 
children 

In the transition classes, where the children are being 
prepared for the elementary schools, preparatory instruc 
tion is being given in writing, reading, arithmetic, and 
geography 

The physical needs of the children are well cared for, and 
in passing the bathroom one hears happy laughter as the 
children are being tubbed ; for the working mother, who 
leaves hey child in the kindergarten while she works in 
factory or shop, is thankful to have the child’s physical 
wants tended to. These children pay a halfpenny or 
1 penny for dinner, and it is pleasant to see their busy 
spoons at work after grace has been said. After dinner they 
ire put to sleep for an hour on the floor, which is provided 
with pillows and blankets, and on waking up they begin 
play and work again with energy and cheerfulness. 

The lacy who directs the work of the whole establishment 
is Frau Henrietta Schrader. She is a great-niece of Froebel. 
She was trained by Froebel, in his class for young women 
at Blankenburg, and she was the receiver of many valuable 
and sugyestive letters from him. 

The establishment includes a kindergarten of forty chil 
dren ; transition classes, forty children ; knitting and needle- 
work classes, forty children ; manual classes, twenty-five 
children ; and a seminar for students, containing ninety 
young girls of from sixteen to twenty years of age, who 
are preparing to become kindergarten teachers. 

The unity of plan upon which the work of the kindergarten 


is conducted is especially worthy of notice. “At three years 
of age the child enters the lowest division. Here the work 
of the kindergarten teacher is eminently that of a mother, 
yet with all the freedom of the nursery there is a thread 
of reason running through the day’s proceedings. These are 
not desultory, but sustained by some central thought which 
is generally taken from a conversational lesson over the 
picture book, or else from the present circumstance, such 
as some live pet which has to be cared for and fed.” 

Frau Schrader endeavours to carry out the ideas of both 
Pestalozzi and Froebel, who agree in declaring that the first 
seven years of child life are of the gravest importance in in- 
tluencing character. In the Pestalozzi-Froebel House an 
attempt is made to develop the natural disposition of each 
child ; therefore, says Frau Schrader, it is vain to look for 
visible results, for such can only be gained at the cost of 
the true development of the child. Little children must 
be frequently left alone with materials to fashion as they 
will, and we cannot expect their crude, undeveloped little 
fingers to produce finished and perfect work. We are too 
apt to forget that childhood is a time of development, and, in 
our haste to see the fruit of our labour, we strain the child’s 
powers unnaturally. When we have learned more wisdom 
we may begin to train that 

* Race of real children, not too wise, 
Too learned, or too good 


Simplicity in habit, truth in speech : : : 
Be these the daily strengtheners of their minds, 


of whom Wordsworth dreamed. 


—*> of Pata 


THE BEAUTIFYING OF AN 
INFANT SCHOOL. 


BY M. CAMERON, L.L.A. 


™ NTELLECTUAL education consists in giving the crea- 

ture the faculties of admiration, hope, love. These 
are to be taught by the study of beautiful nature, the sight 
and history of noble persons, and the setting forth of noble 
objects of action” (ors Clavigera). And again: “The 
moral education of a child is greatly determined in first 
speechless years. Quiet, order, beauty, peace, soft voices, 
loving faces, ate the elements of education which leave per- 
manent marks.” 

With these great thoughts before us, we must begin our 
task of beautifying the infant school; and a very pleasant 
task it will be, if we let the little ones into the secret, and 
get their co-operation and advice. 

Underlying all beauties pleasing to the eye, we must have 
the elements of beauty, law, and order. The teacher must 
be bright, happy, and intelligent. We must have as few 
frowns as possible, and to secure this we must have cheerful 
and willing obedience. The children must have confidence 
in and respect for their teacher. This to a great extent lies 
in the teacher’s own hands. She must be neat and tidy, 
both in her person and surroundings ; the children must not 
be accustomed to glimpses of tumbled-up cupboards and 
desk tops crammed with odd papers or apparatus. Next, 
there must be cleanliness. All hands, faces, and boots should 
be examined, both morning and afternoon ; and this not only 
in a school in a poor neighbourhood, but also in one amongst 
better-class children, as many teachers will know by experi- 
ence, 

Now, as regards decorating and enhancing the appearance 
of the actual premises, get as much air and light as is pos- 
sible, and remove any obstruction which would hinder the 
full play of these two great beautifiers. 

Then, have as many plants as possible in school ; they 
make any place look bright and cheerful, and add to the 
appearance of the most dismal room. 

‘lants do not thrive in many rooms, and plants as a rule 
do not seem to thrive in schools. This is probably due to 
the fact that suitable plants are not chosen. The aspidistra 
ov parlour palm, the dracena, geraniums, the castor-oil plant, 
the indiarubber plant, the periwinkle, and another creep- 
ing plant known to some as “creeping Jenny,” are all 
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hardy, and with a little attention ought to thrive in any 
school. As regards attention, remember two things—do not 
leave plants in a draught, and remember to water regularly, 
sponging the leaves and soaking the pots about once a week. 
The elder children can attend to these matters, and will be 
found eager to act as “ flower-monitor.” 

Now, sometimes it is not within the province of either 
teacher or scholar to be always providing real plants for 
school decoration, so here is an idea for .those who would 
make a surer and more lasting decoration—manufacture 
some artificial plants, and put them in pots with earth, as 
if they were growing. 

Get some good shades of that lining known to dressmakers 
as linenette, which can be bought for about fivepence a yard ; 
it is very wide, and, if carefully sahiguiabel, a yard will 
make a good many leaves. 

Next, melt some glue, and mix it with water until it is 
fairly thin, and get a coil of fairly-thick tinned wire. The 
first leaf to be made is a palm. leaf. 

Take an unequal cade of wires, say nine or eleven, 
about 10 or 12 inches long, twist them together at one end, 
in the form of the veins of a palm leaf (Fig. 1). Twist the 
ends of the wire over a thin bit of cane, which will form the 
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stalk. Now, get a piece of linenette large enough for these 
wires to lie upon, and with a large brush gould some glue 
quickly on the material. Then take another piece of linenette 
the same size as the last, spread it with glue in the same 
manner, insert the wires, spread as flat as possible bétween 
the two thicknesses of material, and lay the whole to dry for 
about half a day in some place where it can lie flat and have 
a weight upon it. It will then look like the accompanying 
figure (Fig. 2). 

When the linenette is dry take it out, and cut well down 
between the wires, shaping the leaflets thus (Fig. 3), and the 
result will be a very satisfactory palm leaf. To finish off 
F 3 the stems, enamel them a dark 
green to match the leaves. 
Make several of the leaves, fix 
them in a pot of earth, and you 
will be surprised at the result. 

The same can be adopted in 
the making of the parlour 
palm, which is perhaps more 
easy to manufacture than the 
palm. The accompanying dia- 
gram will show the shape of 
material, and the dotted lines 
will show where the wires are 
put, the scissors cutting close 
to the outside wires (Fig. 4). 
When the leaf is cut out, draw 
lines with the thumb nail on 
the upper surface of the leaf 
from base to tip, to simulate 
the veins in the real plant, and give the leaf a double twist 
to make it more natural (Fig. 5). 

To make the dracena, two shades of green linenette are 
required—light and dark. The inner spikes are to be of the 
lighter green ; the outer ones, as in nature, to be the darker. 
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The materials and wires are disposed thus (Fig. 6). The 
leaves are cut into long narrow slips, each leaf containing a 
wire, and then rolled upon a thin cane in 
a slightly-spiral character. Fix the roll 
firmly, and bend the outer spikes outwards, 
and thus a good effect is gained (Fig. 7). 

Now, with regard to pot covers, the 
prettiest and most inexpen- 
sive pot cover is the tissue 
‘ paper one. It can be re- 
4 newed often, and at very 
little expense. 

Take two squares of tissue 
paper, one dark purple, the 
other heliotrope. Fold them 
to find the centre of each, 
and crease them together, 
outwards. Open them out, 
and place a small saucer in 
/ the centre, put the pot in, 
} and draw up the paper 
P round it, so that the points 
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dark. Tie a strip of purple 
paper round the pot, and 
you have a pretty cover, 
which allows of the plant 
being watered without damage to the decoration or fear of 
the dye getting at the roots of the plant (Fig: 8). 

Another very pretty but more expensive idea is to have 
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window-boxes covered with virgin cork, in which to place 
the plants. 

Models ave very useful and attractive adjuncts to the 
infant school. They form 
in themselves decorations 
for the brackets and mu- 
seums of the classroom 
or hall. Many beautiful » 
models are supplied nowa- 
days as part of the appa- 
ratus amongst some lucky 
individual schools, but all 
are not so favoured ; so, 
for the benefit of all, a few 
suggestions are here set 
down as regards the mak- 
ing of some useful models. 

First of all, the doll’s 
house—an object so dear 
to all little children—could 
be made by an inventive 
teacher, even if only in 
cardboard. Here is a 
” recipe ag 

Stand two long, rather 
narrow wooden boxes on 
end, placed a little apart. 
Nail a board to the top and 
the bottom thus (Fig. 9). Nail in pieces for the upstairs floor 
(Fig. 9x). Get a piece of wood the size of ABCD (Fig. 9), 
and either saw out windows and door yourself, or get a 
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carpenter to do it for a few pence. Make the house front 
presentable by gluing bits of glass behind the windows, with 
red blinds and long lace curtains, likewise glued behind. 
Fix the house front 
on to the boxes with 
hooks, and, as Tom 
Traddles said, “ There 
you are” (Fig. 10). 
Doll’s furniture for 
this house can be pur- 
i . chased at the cost of 

rt : a few pence per room, 
TET eT US Larger doll’s furniture 
can be made if you 
are at all carpenter- 
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inclined, and here follow some hints. 

A doll’s bedstead.—Get two pieces of wood—any size you 
like—and cut them both thus (Fig. 11). Get another piece 
of wood to place horizontally between, on which to lay the 
hed. Nail this piece of wood along the dotted lines on the 
uprights, and you have a useful little bedstead. The chil- 
dren can make the bed and pillow, and can hem the sheets 
and other paraphernalia of bed-making mysteries (Fig. 12). 

A chair can be made in a somewhat similar way (Fig. 13). 

A pillar how post office. “Giet two circular pieces of wood, 
rather more then an inch thick, and long tin with the 
lid on it. Make holes in the bottom of the tin with a 
pricker, and screw the tin firmly to the wood. Round off 
the top of the 
other mt ote A, B 
cle to form the 
top of the pillar 
box. Screw this 
to the lid. Next 
get a sharp chisel 
and cut a slit in 
the tin, smooth 











F / / AIINVY PEL A 
with a file, and At} WAT 
you will have the WV 
place to put let | } 
ters in. Paint 





the whole ver 
milion, with the 
exception of the 
base, Which must 
he black, and immediately under the slit enamel the white 
plate. On this write (with ink) the hours of collection ; then 
simulate the door by drawing a black line where the door 
should be, and the model will be finished (Fig. 14). 

The lighthouse is made on the same principle as the pillar- 
box, only a longer tin has to be used, and a rounded block 
of wood has to be nailed on top and bottom, in order to give 
somewhat the slant of a real lighthouse. On the top, nail a 
piece of wood (Fig. 15) to imitate the platform, and then 
place a small tin on this with windows cut in it thus (Fig. 
16). Ornament the lid of this small box with a rounded 
piece of wood for the roof (Fig. 16). Put railings (made of 

A B nails and wire) 
— round the plat 
form, enamel 
the whole white, 
paint windows, 
and place a can- 
dle ands small 
reflector in the 
os Many 
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| 1"\ other models 

S j \j could be de 

Ly scribed, if only 

. space permitted. 

ag They can, how 

Cc Dp ever, be briefly 


mentioned — the 
model ofadesert, 
a farmyard, a raiiway stacion, a windmill, a coffee-roasting 
machine, and so on. 

Sketches. —Teachers with the gift of drawing should, as 
far as possible, add to the decoration of their classrooms by 
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making illustrations of the work in hand. A most effective 
method is that of sketching with coloured chalks on stiff 
brown paper. These sketches make most realistic pictures, 











oe 


Fries. 11 and 12. Fie. 13. 




















and are invaluable for the object lesson to illustrate a 
recitation, a Scripture lesson, or kindergarten game. They 
can be preserved by pinning them on the wall with drawing 
pins. When the need for these particular illustrations has 
passed, they can be rolled up,'and fresh ones put in their 
places. Coloured chalks, — in boxes the same size as 
white chalk, should always be used for illustrating, and 
should always be handy, whatever the lesson is. 

The children’s own work should find a place amongst the 
decorations. We have in mind now a classroom almost 
wholly decorated by children, six years old, one of whose occu- 
pations was paper-flower 
making. The children 
made the flowers, and out 
of school time gathered 
grasses, ivy, and leaves, to 
put amongst the flowers. 
The walls and desks were 
always gay with some 
kinds of flowers; and 
when that same work was 
admired, the children 
would look up with a 
pleased sort of “I did 
that” expression. The 
occupations are of so very 
pretty and decorative a 
character that no teacher would be at a loss to use some of 
the children’s work. 

Jars for flowers ‘or grasses may not always be forth- 
coming, but the following idea will be found rather effective. 
Get some common glass jam jars (or tins) from the children ; 
and then get two tins of ordinary paint—say green and 
yellow. Paint the jars with these colours, so that one colour 
appears at the top and the other at the 
bottom, with the two blending in the 
middle. This blending can be done by 
drawing a clean paint brush from the 
green into the yellow and vice versd. 
Leave the streaks visible, and you will 
have quite a high-art jar. Varnish the 
jars when they are quite dry, and fill 
with flowers or grasses. 

Kindergarten games should be as real- 
istic as possible, and a little “ property ” 
to suit the style of the game 
should be introduced, how- 
ever far-fetched. Thus in 
a game where cats and mice 
are introduced, let the cat 
and mouse have brown- 
paper tails, and the fun and 
interest will be immense. 
Let the “butterflies” and 
“bees” have wings made of 
paper or gauze, and let the 
sailors have a real sail of canvas or muslin, which they can 
haul up or down from the gas brackets. Let the Union 
Jack float from the ship or boat, and let the little haymakers 
have make-believe rakes and pitchforks. 

The floor space should be gay with lines and circles for the 
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children to have their marching, drill, and games upon. 
The circles and semicircles will 4 found most useful for 
children to stand round in a game or class. 

One word more about plants in school. Encourage the 
children to bring seeds to school. If there isa rarden, let 
the seeds be planted there ; or, if not, have wine kane, 
pretty deep and with good soil in them, in which the chil- 
dren can put the seeds. 

Let the children water and tend their seedlings, and have 
such plants as will show the succession of buds, flowers, and 
fruit, such as the field-pea or the broad or kidney bean. If 
properly cared for, the children will have the delight of 
seeing real kidney-beans or peas growing on the plants they 
themselves have reared. 

Do not encourage the keeping of caged live creatures in 
school. Kindness to animals is a lesson to be learned very 
early amongst little children, but if animals are kept penned 
up at school, the truest part of the teaching of this doctrine 
is made of no effect. Some children, at least, must think 
how lonely the poor animals must be when everybody has 
gone home to tea, or at the long week-end. By all means 
encourage children to show their pets at school, but see that 
the animal is kindly handled, and that it goes home with its 
little master or mistress. 

It is sincerely hoped that a few of these hints, at least, 
may be useful to those who read them, for they are all the 
outcome of experience, however limited, and are guaranteed 
to be successful. 

—S Wt Peta 


SWANLEY HORTICULTURAL 
COLLEGE: 


ITS LADY STUDENTS. 


NY place that can be dubbed a college is sure to awaken 
A interest in the mind of a practical teacher; and if that 
college be of a new order, an outgrowth of our fast-going time, 
something that our fathers, or still less our mothers, never 
dreamed of, that particular institution arouses more than 
ordinary interest. Swanley Horticultural College, with its 
specialized work and its co-education of the sexes, is such 
a one, 

In less than an hour after leaving that ‘‘ wen” of ugliness, to 
borrow a word from Carlyle, known as Holborn Viaduct Station, 
you can find yourself in the real country at Swanley, just as real 
as if that other bigger wen were far, far away; and if on leaving 
the station one takes the right road instead of the wrong, which. 
is very dusty just now and very easy to take, a beautiful grass- 
covered avenue, bordered by fine old trees, leads directly to the 
horticultural college, where all its students, who must be over 
sixteen years of age, are trained, and where the men students 
reside. To see the home of the ladies, you must go a little 
further to a pleasant house called South Bank. There they 
repair for luncheon in the middle of the day, and to end the 
day when work is over. 

As far as we know, Swanley is the earliest institution for 
the training of gardeners in England — certainly for ladies it 
is so; and their branch of the college is a response to the 
sugvestion of Miss Cons, we believe, and dates from 1891. 
Three students were entered in that year, but now there 
uve more than thirty, and it is of this unique side of the col- 
lege life that we wish to tell. In the first place, it may be 
suid that its establishment has been quite justified, for the 
tudents in it are more numerous than on the men’s side. The 
cason, perhaps, is apparent: lads have always been able to learn 
vardening and its etceteras from professional gardeners; but this 
was not possible to girls. Another reason is that there have 

lways been many ladies of leisure who, as amateur gardeners 

their own homes, were desirous to know more of the science 
of their hobby ; and, too, there is always wanting a new occupa- 

i for women which is within their range. 

On the occasion of our visit to Swanley a few days ago, we 
asked the courteous principal, who by the way is, we learn, 

enthusiast in his work, what so far had been the result of 

cir training, on the whole, to the ladies. He replied that 
eral had taken head-gardeners’ places at good salaries, some 
ers were under-gardeners, many had started ‘‘ nurseries” 

vl poultry farms on their own account, and a good number, 

10 had come for training only, were making excellent use 
it in their own gardens. One of the latter class was good 


ot 








enough to tell herself off to conduct us about the gardens. 
She had been six months in residence, and had no intention 
to take up the examinations, but would shortly withdraw from 
the college to her home, and make use of her new knowledge 
there. This lady, who looked none the worse for the time she 
had spent out of doors, spoke in high terms of the training 
she had received; and we quite envied her the exact know 
ledge she showed of grafting and budding, of cutting nut 
trees, and keeping bees, and all the rest of the pastoral employ- 
ments of the days of innocence. We were taken by her into the 
glass-houses, and saw the cucumbers beginning the career which 
will end perhaps on our own table, and the tomato-houses, and 
the vineries, where all is beauty, such arrangement of such grapes 
making one feel it a wicked thing to spoil such a sight by supply- 
ing the commonplace wants of the market. And the houses 
given up to the sole occupancy of the maidenhair fern! They 
were a p tana of fair nature doing her best. Leaf after leaf the 
lady students pick the ferns, and tie in bunches, and throw into 
tanks of cold water, ready for that all-devouring market. The 
mushroom - house, where also was early rhubarb, was quite 
opposite to these, and quite as opposite in its appearance. 
There darkness reigned supreme, and made one feel that vege- 
tation, like something higher, is much at the merey of fickle 
fortune. 

At this point we asked our guide what dress she wore when 
at work ; for, be it said, our visit was on a Saturday afternoon, 
as befits the outings of an elementary teacher, and therefore half- 
holiday at Swanley. Do you all wear ‘‘ rationals” here? ‘* No, 
we do not; but we wear tweed coats and very short skirts.” 
And don’t you take cold? ‘* No; curiously the outdoor life pre 
vents that, and so we have fewer colds whilst here than we have 
been accustomed to have. In very wet weather, however, we 
change from outdoor work, and go into the glass-houses and work 
under the head-gardener.” 

At this point we overtook the principal, who drew our atten 
tion to a beautiful flower, whose full name we have forgotten, 
but it was Austrian something, whose colouring was not toning 
well with its neighbours. ‘*‘ We must have them removed,” he 
said. ‘* It will be a good object lesson to the students ; our plants 
are often removed in their interests, you must know.” But do 
the plants find it agreeable? ‘ They get used to it, like the trees 
at the Maidstone College.” What about them? Please tell us. 
‘Well, having very little room there, the authorities have to 
make the best of it. The students must learn transplanting, 
and so the trees make frequent little excursions about the 
grounds, with this result—instead of sending out roots far and 
wide to find food, as established trees do, they acquire the habit 
of sending out a number of fibres close together, which in a 
diminished space can gather up all the nourishment needed.” 
Well, this interesting little fact, with some others we had learned 
from the lady, our guide, put—at least so thought one Cockney 
amongst the party Maskelyne and Cooke into the shade. 

Knowing that Berks, Essex, Kent, and London send here 
scholarship children (whose parents are in receipt of less than 
£400 per annum), we now took the opportunity of inquiring 
whether the London County Council students compare favour 
ably with those from the shires. ‘‘ Gardeners, like poets,” said 
our obliging host, ‘are born, not made.” It veally matters little 
from whence they come; some town students have made wonder- 
ful progress. We learned that the scholarships are well worth 
having, saving a fee of £70 a year, with ae and other addi 
tions ; and when the training is over, the girl student can com- 
mand from £50 to £80 yearly. Employment is pretty sure, and 
it seems there is an increasing demand for women gardeners. 
Some ladies of means are glad to have another lady who can 
superintend the garden to share their homes. This is often the 
case with widow ladies. We found that Lady Henry Somerset 
and other well-known people have encouraged this excellent 
institution, and that Kew, Edinburgh, and Dublin Botanic Gar 
dens have each a small staff of women workers from Swanley. 
We don’t know if we are telling tales ‘‘ out of school,” but our 
lady guide, in the course of our walk, had informed us that Kew 
was not very popular with the students, because the authorities 
there insist on the girl gardeners wearing ‘‘ rationals.” Rather 
advanced, we thought, for an old-fashioned Government depart- 
ment like Kew; and after thanking heartily both principal and 
student for a most interesting afternoon, we came away wonder 
ing if old Kew were trying to be up to date, in its way, with 
young Swanley. 


Every Teacher should read the 
DAILY ROUNDS OF A DRAWING INSPECTOR 


In the Practical Teacher's Art Monthly. Price Twopence. 
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WITH KNAPSACK AND RUND- 

REISE TICKETS. 
\ ANY of our readers who intend to spend their vacation 
yt on the Continent will be doubtless able to obtain all 
the information they require concerning routes, fares, ete., 
from Messrs. Thomas Cook and Sons. To those, however, 
who prefer to go alone, or accompanied by a friend, on a 
pedestrian or riding tour, the following hints will show how 
a holiday of two or three weeks may be accomplished at an 
‘ xceedingly moderate figure 

Application should be made to the Belgian State Railways 
Office, of Gracechurch Street, London, E.C., for a “rundreise ” 
or “combiné” ticket to Bale. For £4 a second class return 
ticket can be obtained from Dover to the Swiss frontier, vid 
Ostend, Brussels, Namur, Luxemburg, Metz, and Strasburg, 
available for forty-five days, with option of breaking the 
return journey at any or all of the principal stations. If a 
party of not less than thirty persons is formed for the pur- 
pose of travelling out together to Bale, the tickets can be had 
as low as £3, 3s. Gd. for each person. 

Upon arrival at Bale, a remarkably cheap Swiss season 
ticket can be had for twenty-four shillings, third class, and 
available for fifteen days. The ticket entitles the holder to 
travel over the whole of the Swiss railways except a few 
private branches, mountain lines, and the principal lake 
steamers The tickets are obtainable at all of the Swiss 
terminal junctions by giving four hours’ notice, and at 
other stations by twenty four hours’ notice. <A carte de visite 
with cash must be sent with application. A deposit of 
five franes is required, but this amount is returned again at 
the expiration of ticket 

Information relating to tickets, tours, excursions, munici- 
pal institutions, places of interest, hotels, boarding houses, 
residences, etc., can he had free of charge, verbally or by 
letter, from any of the official general free inquiry offices 
(Verkehrsabureau) at Bale, Berne, Lucerne, Geneva, Zurich, 
ete., ete., some of whom supply in addition illustrated hand 
books of the wreatest value to travellers. 

It should be remembered that those who avail themselves 
of these circular tickets are not allowed free passage of 
luggage bevond a knapsack or ordinary handbag. 

Intending tourists, when purchasing their tickets to Baile 
from the Belgian State Railways Company, should apply for 
a copy of the illustrated handbook of the hotels of Switzer- 
land This book contains some five hundred illustrations of 
hotels, with the fullest particulars as to day and weekly 
terms, and is of much value. It is also issued gratis by the 
Association of Swiss Hotel Proprietors, Bale, at their office, 
21 Sternengasse 


THE NEW EDUCATION. 
CORRELATION OF LESSONS IN’ INFANT 
SCHOOLS. 

By the Head- Mistress of a Large School in Wales. 


‘Knowledge of the lowest kind is un-unified knowledge ; 
science is partly unitied knowledge; philosophy is completely 
unified knowledge.” —Srencer. 


oo AT truth is embodied in the above short sentences, 
d implying as they do that the highest kind of knowledge 
is a unified knowledge, which can only be gained by “con- 
nectedness in teaching.” This truth has been recognised, not 
only by Herbert Spencer, but by such great educational re- 
formers as Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Herbart. These nobie 
men spent their lives in developing schemes in illustration 
of this principle. At present more than half the German 
teachers are disciples of Herbart: and the Thuringian So- 
iety, with Professor Rein as president, has been especially 
formed for the promulgation of Herbartian principles, 

What is meant by the new education / 

Brietly it is this—the development in the most natural 
and best possible way of the capacities that already exist in 
children. It is now generally acknowledged that the best 
way of doing this is by the use of the kindergarten. 





In England there are many schools where the system of 
Froebel is used in its entirety, but the majority of our ele- 
mentary infant schools are carried on on different lines. 

“Our classes are too large; the ratepayers cannot afford 
to have a teacher for every dozen children.” 

“The system pure and simple does not train children to 
overcome difficulties, neither is it calculated to induce habits 
of reflection.” 

“Too much is done by the teacher.” 

“Short of apparatus; more cannot possibly be provided, as 
this isa poor school.” 

Such are a few of the many reasons urged against the 
complete adoption of the kindergarten system, and teachers 
find that infant schools cannot be transformed into kinder- 
garten schools. Yet the principles of Froebel should most 
certainly be adopted in the education of little children. 

By “principles” is not meant the gifts and occupations 
only. It is possible te “take” all these and yet miss the 
underlying principles; and Mr. Courthope Bowen says, 
“Kindergarten without the idea is like a body without a 
soul—subject to rapid degeneration and decay.” 

Too often kindergarteri is taken as a “subject.” In a 
certain infant school, one corner of the time-table gives a 
summary of the time per week devoted to each “subject,” 
and it is found that out of one thousand three hundred and 
fifty minutes, sixty are reserved for kindergarten! Truly in 
this school it is “a body without a soul,” for it is only taken 
for half an hour on Tuesday and Thursday. 

Another school takes, nearly all the gifts and occupations. 
The children can plait a mat, make a good drawing, pro- 
duce a splendid model in clay, and make the usual ships, 
butterflies, and scent-bottles. Yet here also kindergarten is 
still “a subject ;” it is not used in connection with any other 
lesson, for example. The object-lesson list includes the dog, 
snail, robin, etc. The clay-modelling list includes the apple, 
brazil-nut, ete. A little thought would have caused the 
mistress to arrange her modelling course as illustrative of 
her object lessons. 

Other occupations should be used in the same manner, and 
all gifts and occupations may be used both as a means of 
assimilating fresh knowledge, and also as aids in teaching 
ordinary school subjects. 


NATURE LESSONS. 


One of the most important and interesting parts of 
Froebel’s system is the “nature kunde,” or nature lesson. In 
England such*lessons are placed in the category of object 
lessons, and upon these much may be written. 

It is a well-known fact that the best way to cultivate the 
powers of observation is by means of object lessons. Mr. 
Thring regards “observation” as the basis of true education. 
So it is, and object lessons’ should be on some object familiar 
to the children, not a lecture on some foreign animal or 
abstruse subject. 

Object lessons should always be illustrated by stories. 
The latter are not nearly so general as they should be in 
infant schools. 

“ Yes,” remarked a teacher, “1 firmly believe in stories ; 
| have one every Friday afternoon. It improves the attend- 
ance; the children used to stay away on Friday before I 
adopted stories.” 

Well, that story certainly fulfilled its purpose, which is more 
than may be said of many methods ; but there are far more 
important uses for stories than securing a good attendance. 

Suppose the object lesson to have been on “Snow,” it can 
well be illustrated by the following: 

THE PROUD LITTLE SNOWFLAKE. 

She came fluttering down, down from the snow-cloud so 
softly that no one heard her as she fell lightly on the frozen 
road. She was lighter and whiter than a goose’s feather, 
but, alas, she was a very proud snowflake. 

She fell near a little round pebble. This little pebble had 
been in the road a long time, and was dirty. He could not 
help that, because so many carts passed over him every day. 
They did not hurt him, because he was so hard; but they 
made him dirty. 

“ How do you do, little Snowflake ?” said Mr. Pebble. 
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“Tam Miss Snowflake, if you please,” she answered ; and 
she glistened in the moonlight, she-was so angry. 

“Why are you so cross ?” said Mr. Pebble. 

“ Because 1 do not like being in the road and by you. | 
would rather be in the field with the other snowflakes, help- 
ing to keep the plants warm.” 

“ Well, Miss Snowflake, you can be useful here too.” 

“¢)f course I can,” saidshe. “As Iam here alone, I feel sure 
some one will stop to look at me, I am so pretty, avd made 
of crystals. You do not see things made of crystals every 
day. Yow are an ugly pebble, and so dirty that no one will 
care to look at you.” 

“ But still Iam useful,” said Mr. Pebble. “The boys like 
me because I am round; the horses like me because I am 
smooth and small, and don’t hurt their feet.” 

“Pooh! that is nothing,” said Miss Snowflake rudely. 
“People never care to look at ugly things like you when 
they can see pretty things like me.” 

“Do not be too sure, Miss Snowflake. If pretty people 
are rude, they are never loved.. Anyway, I shall last longer 
than you. To-morrow, if the sun shines, you will melt.” 

“T won't melt,” she said crossly. “ I am frozen hard.” 

Mr. Pebble said no more, but went to sleep. 

When he awoke the sun was shining brightly. Miss 
Snowflake was awake too. She said to Mr. Pebble, 

“Do you think the sun will shine all day?” 

“] cannot tell,” said he. “ You see we never know what 
the weather is going to be in this country.” 

“What is the name of this country ?” she asked. 

“It is called England. It isa very good country to live 
in, because there is a law to take care of ws. The boys are 
not allowed to throw us about, for there are some big men 
dressed in blue clothes with brass buttons, and if they see a 
boy throwing a stone they punish him.” 


“Dear me!” said Miss Snowflake; “and what do the big . 


men do if we are thrown about?” 

“Oh, nothing. Boys nearly always throw you a? these 
men,” said Mr. Pebble. 

Miss Snowflake could not understand this at all. She did 
not altogether believe him. But she began to feel very hot 
and damp. Mr. Pebble saw that the sun was melting her, so 
he kindly asked her to come under his shadow. But she 
was too proud, and the sun melted her bit by bit. 

She said in a faint voice, 

“You were quite right, Mr. Pebble—/ am melting; and I 
am so sorry I have been such a proud little snowflake.” 

“ Never mind,” said Mr. Pebble: “you will soon be a little 
drop of water, and the sun will take you up in the air again 
to help to make a cloud. Perhaps some day you will come 
here again, and then I can tell you of a lot of things which 
happen on the road,” 

But no one answered, for the little snowflake was quite 
melted, and only a water-drop remained, 

It will be noted that the composition and qualities of a 
snowflake are repeated in an interesting manner. 


STORIES. 


And now a word about stories. Take notice of those stern 
educationists who do not believe in fairy tales for children. 
Their elders have favourite works of fiction, and although 
aware of their impossibility, thoroughly enjoy them. The 
little ones will all too soon have to face the stern realities of 
life ; then let them revel in their fairyland while they may. 
But so-called children’s stories are not altogether suited to 
infants; even our delightful friend Hans Andersen did not 
reach the level of a very little child. Many of his fairy tales 
can, however, be adapted, and they will speedily become 
favourites. Stories from other sources may also be profitably 
used, and teachers need not be afraid of composing stories 
themselves occasionally. The stories may not be very 
\ndersenian, but they will have the great advantage of 
exactly meeting all requirements. Stories should invariably 
le illustrated by paintings or blackboard pictures. These 
teed not be elaborate. Infants are not art critics or draw- 
ug mspectors. They will not understand or care about the 
perspective, but they will be intensely interested in the 
pictures which, for example, illustrate the adventures of 
Hans Andersen's “ Little ‘Kin Soldier.” 





PRACTICAL TEACHER. 





READING. 


Reading should be taught by Means of the phonic method 
and word-building system. Books should be little used 
before the end of the sixth year. Word-building exercises 
on the blackboard, based, if possible, on the preceding object 
lesson, should be the rule. 

At the end of the reading lesson, as many words as 
possible should be used in a little story. For example, sup 
pose the object lesson to have been on a snowtlake. 


Snow. Take. 

Flow. Flake. 

Blow. Lake. 
Ete. Ete. 


“Tom,” said Jane, “we will make a snow man by the 
lake.” 

“No,” said Tom; “the wind may blow him into the water. 
We will take some snow into the boat-house and make a 
show man there.” 

The snow man was as tall as Tom, and Jane put two 
stones for his eyes, and with a bit of coal put black marks 
for his nose and mouth. 

Of course, both words and sentences must be simple and 
suitable for children of such tender years ; and the little ones 
take much pleasure in making sentences for themselves. 

By this method they understand the meaning of what is 
read ; and the inspector who once told a first class infants 
“to say as much as they could of their reading lesson with 
their eyes shut” (and, much to the chagrin of their teacher, 
they repeated it throughout, with a few gentle promptings 
from the said inspector) would have little chance of exercis- 
ing his ingenuity. 

The writing lesson should contain the chief words of the 
reading lesson. After a few months’ practice the sixes will 
be able to transcribe a little story from the blackboard. — It 
is a good plan to banish slates altogether from infant schools 
and use paper, pens, and ink instead—the children become 
so much more careful, knowing they cannot efface what is 
written. Of course, babies will use nothing but sand, in 
which they will draw trees, men, apples, ete., but vo letters. 


NUMBER. 


The number lessons should be as varied as possible, The 
things mentioned in the object lesson may again be utilised 

for example, the sides of snow crystals. The children 
much enjoy drawing these lovely crystals, and they will 
quickly tell how many sides two or three crystals contain, 
Other objects should, however, be also introduced. It is re- 
markable, even pitiable, how some teachers have pet objects 
for number lessons. For half an hour they will ring the 
changes on apples and oranges. 

Number lessons are so difficult that they cannot be varied 
too much in order to be as interesting as possible. Rows of 
trees, animals in a field, eggs in a basket, ships on the water, 
drawn on the blackboard, be it ever so roughly, sustain the 
interest of the children; while real shells, beads, peas, beans, 
boxes of soldiers, and dominoes answer the purpose equally 
well, and cost but little. 

It is still a matter of controversy whether it is better to 
intersperse hard lessons with easy ones throughout the day, 
or take the harder lessons in the morning and the easier 
ones in the afternoon. Many leading head-teachers incline 
to the latter view. In this case the easy lessons, chiefly 
kindergarten, should again illustrate and be connected with 
the morning’s work. Thus, supposing the day’s lessons to be 
based on the “Snowflake,” the children may embroider the 
different forms of snow crystals, or model a snowball in clay. 
The lake mentioned in the word-building lesson may be 
made in sand modelling (the smooth surface of the said tray, 
and the sand heaped round it to represent the banks). If 
paper boats are placed on the make-believe lake, the children 
are delighted. 

The songs, kindergarten games, and recitations should also 
illustrate some of the object lessons. As it would be im- 
possible to teach thirty of each, those taught should be in 
connection with the objects most familiar to children, prefer- 
ably those of nature. There should be no “set form or 
colour lessons.” These can easily be taught by means of 
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A MODEL TIME-TABLE. 
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kindergarten gifts and occupations, and by reference to all 
things used in school 

Gardening is a delightful oceupation for little people as 
well as for their elders, and every school should possess a 
little garden if possible. A tiny plot of ground sufficient to 
grow the flowers and vegetables mentioned in the object 
lessons is of great educational value. One set of garden 
tools and a few shillings’ worth of seeds are required. The 
children plant the seeds and observe their growth. One 
thing the little gardeners should not do at first is to weed the 
varden, the reason not being far to seek. A sand beach for 
the very wee folk is also very useful. In the latter, sand 
models of castles, ete., may easily be made; while the older 
children may learn their first lessons in geography by the 
Sitine Tents 

Unfortunately, all School Boards do not recognise the im- 
portance of infant education, therefore comparatively few 
infant schools possess either a garden or a beach. Of course, 
in large towns they are almost impossi bilities ; every school 
may, however, start a few window boxes, or invest in a few 
flower-pots, in which to observe the growth of seeds. The 
usual sand-trays and sand are substitutes for the miniature 
beach, but in some schools part of a classroom is covered 
with sand and used in this manner. 

This is only the barest possible outline of a connective 
method of ten hing in infant schools. It is based on Her- 
bart's system as regards connection, and on Froebel’s system 
ix a means of connection, now so extensively followed in 
Gierman senior schools. It is what Froebel would have done 
had he been in an infant school with large classes of children, 
who, as Sir Joshua Fitch infers in his university lectures, re- 
quire a littl more chan the kindergarten. He says:—“ Your 
thorough kindergarten teacher is not content to make the 
Froebel exercises an element in the school life of a child. 
He wants to make them the whole. He is apt to mistake 


means for ends. He keeps the little ones looking at dia- 
grams and pictures when he might be teaching them to read. 
He employs them in making marks when their faculties 
might just as well be exercised in a writing lesson. Chil- 
dren know véry well that they come to school to learn, and 
they want something to do of which they can see the 
purpose. I repeat that you will do well to see that in a 
reasonable measure the methods of Froebel are adopted.” 

Words of wisdom these, and the infant teachers who have 
the happiness and proper training of their scholars at heart 
will not make the mistakes enumerated by Sir Joshua Fitch, 
but they will use the erercises as a means of teaching their 
school subjects, and the methods of Froebel should be 
adopted in all. Froebel says, “ From objects to pictures, 
from pictures to symbols, from symbols to ideas, oll to the 
ladder of knowledge ;” while Pestalozzi expresses the same 
idea in different words—‘“ There is nothing in the mind 
which has not passed into it through the senses.” 

What, then, is the value of “connectedness in teaching” / 
Why not still go on in the same old “scrappy” manner, 
wherein a child is told all about a lion in the object lesson, 
reads about the cuckoo, models a pear, and embroiders a 
camel ?—all this and more in one day. 

The value of “connected lessons” lies in the fact that all 
isolated knowledge is useless, and that only as it is linked 
and associated with what is already in the mind can any new 
matter be assimilated. Thus lessons should not only be con* 
nected throughout the day, but also from day to day. 

Froebel learned this great principle from the parts of a 
little star-shaped blossom: thus he saw that a petal is a 
whole leaf, yet at the same time only part of the flower. 
Then, again, the flower is perfect in itself, yet only a part of 
the plant. while the plant is a member of a genus, the genus 
of an order. 

Then the three kingdoms of nature are likewise connected. 
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TABLE SHOWING CONNECTION OF LESSONS. 





Object Lesson. Connection. Story. Kindergarten Illustrative Lessons. 


. “The Little Nut-crackers.” 1. Clay model of acorn or nut; 
paper-cutting—a tree. 
2. ‘* Mrs. Grey-fur’s Party.” 2. Free drawing; sand model—a 
burrow. 
. “The Fox and the Raven.” = 3. Pricking ; embroidery. 
. “The End of the Little Red = 4. Pricking ; embroidery. 
Worm.” 
. “The Town Mouse and the 5, Claymodel—a loaf,cheese. Build- 
Country Mouse.” ing a mouse-trap with Gift V. 
. “The Naughty Puss” (based 6. makecidute : pricking; free 
on Louis Wain’s picture). drawing ; building (Miss 
Catty’s School). 
. ** Little Fluff.” 7. Embroidery. Draw old castle or 
barn. 
. The Glow-worm and the 8. Draw beaks and claws of birds 
Nightingale.” of prey and singing birds, 
. Ragged Robins.” 9. Clay model—nest and eggs. 


1. Squirrel. 
2. Rabbit. Similarity of structure. 


3. Fox. Similar haunts. 
4. Mole. Reference to in preceding lesson. 


5. Mouse. Similarity of habits and structure. 


6. Cat. Reference to preceding. 


Dae ee FO 


7. Birds of Prey. Similarity of habit. 


8. Singing Birds. | Difference in general structure, ete. 


9. Robin. Typical of latter group, because most 

familiar. 

10. Homes of Birds. Following on mention of robin’s home. . ‘* Twitter's Nest.” 10. Paper-cutting—a tree.  Draw- 
ing of nest, 

11. Migratory Birds. Following mention of cuckoo, which . ‘What the Little Swallow 11. Paper-folding—a ship.  Draw- 

makes no home. Saw.” 7 ing a house. 

12. Buttercups and Come with the swallows in spring- | 12. ‘* Do you like Butter?” 12. Make daisy chains (if possible). 
Daisies. time. Clay model—a pat of butter. 

13. Bee. The flower’s little visitor. . “The Drone and what be- 13. Clay model and drawing —a bee 

came of Him.” hive ; free drawing of bee. 

Similarity of structure. ‘*The Ant and the Butter- | 14. Drawings of caterpillar, chry 

fly.” salis, butterfly. 

15. Snail. Eats much the same food as cater- 15. ‘* Which Won the Race?” 15. Clay model of snail, allowing 

pillar. children, if possible, to bring 
real shells. 

16. Parts of a Plant. Some plant in field or garden. ‘** Lettie’s Sunshade.” 16. Pricking and perfovating. 

lj. Parts of a _ Reference to preceding. ‘* The Fairy Slipper.” 17. Drawing parts of a flower ; paper 
Flower. . flower-making. 

18. Poppy. Reference to foregoing flower. . ‘In the Cornfield.” 18. Paper-cutting—sickle ; paper 
flower-making ; modelling seed- 
case of poppy. 

19. Embroidery or painting. 


14. Butterfly. 
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19. Rose. Comparison with and reference to . ** The Rose Queen.” 
poppy. 
20. Roots. Reference to No. 16. 20. ‘* A New Kind of Lantern.” 20, Clay-modelling and drawing the 


various kinds of roots. 
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The vegetable world is fed by the mineral world ; the vege- meeting and very successful entertainment held in connec- 
table and mineral world feed the animal world; man subsists — tion with the public opening ceremony. 
on all three, and is thus united and connected with them. Our attention has ae called particularly to the infant 
Therefore, reasoning by analogy and experience, the most department, on account of certain special features which dis- 
vatural method of teaching is in the proper connection and — tinguish it from most other infant schools, and which will 
sequence of the different lessons. probably prove interesting to our readers. A visit to the 
Books for reference :—Child and Child Nature (Bulow). school and acareful inspection of the buildings have, however, 
Theory and Practice of Teaching (Thring). Lectures on revealed to us so many points of peculiar interest that we 
Teaching (Fitch). Froebel (Courthope Bowen). The Aims propose to combine with our account of the work in the 
«wud Methods of Infant School Teaching.* infant department, under the direction of Mrs. Wilkins, a 
description in some detail of the general arrangements of the 
school building as a whole. 
Here, as in a few other cases, the London School Board has 


THE “JOHN RUSKIN” SCHOOL, sits vicwite cio tial the selet edu 
CAMBERWELL. n 


—~he *EPat a 


Ruskin” School. The name of another Board school in the 
INFANT DEPARTMENT. 


neighbouring district of Walworth commemorates the early 
T the beginning of this year new and handsome school 


premises, affording accommodation for more than 
eleven hundred children, were opened for the admission of 
holars in the neighbourhood of Camberwell Gate. The 
‘uilding is certainly amongst the most effectively planned 
ind carefully constructed of the four hundred and thirty- 
«ld schools under the control of the London School Board. 
(on February 23, a few weeks after the actual opening, Lord 
teay, the chairman of the Board, presided at a crowded 


" The last is an excellent collection of papers read at a conference at Cardiff, 
ml organised by Mr. A. G. Legard, M.A., H.M. Chief Inspector of Schools for 


Vales, 


association with that district of the eminent scientist Michael 
Faraday ; and the name of this, by asimilar happy idea, com 

memorates the long residence in Camberwell of John Ruskin, 
the famous art critic, the mighty master of English prose, 
whose love of truth, beauty, and nature, and of art as the 
interpreter and minister of these, has had such far-reaching 
influence on the life and thought of our time. The very 
name of the school will surely prove to teachers and scholars 
a source of inspiration and an incentive to noble effort. 

It is interesting to know that for many years Mr. Ruskin 
attended a-chapel in Beresford Street—the street in which 
the school ae At the opening ceremony, we understand, 
Lord Reay was able to announce that his friend, Mr. John 
Ruskin, had chosen a motto for the school, a motto which is 
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also his own, the single word “To-day ;” and that he had 
sent from his distant home of Brantwood a message wishing 
the school every success. 

On the occasion of our visit we were most kindly received 
by Mrs. Wilkins, the head-mistress, in the hall of the infant 
department. This hall strikes one so pleasantly that it 
seems worthy of a short description. It measures nearly 
sixty feet long by nearly thirty wide, and looks out on to 
the girls’ and infants’ playground by five large windows on 
the south side. Up to a height of rather more than three 
feet the walls are cased with dark-red glazed bricks, and 
above they are treated in a light warm distemper. Along 
the north side of the hall are three narrower windows, each 
of which looks into a classroom. The hall lends itself re- 
markably well to decoration; and the care, thought, and 
taste which have evidently been bestowed on the selection 
and arrangement of decorative objects are well repaid by 
the very charming effect produced. On the walls, at a con- 
venient height, hang about thirty well-chosen pictures. 
These include the beautiful coloured series of the Art for 
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Schools Association the Foxvlove, the Lily, the Lris, Poppies, 
\pple-blossom, and Clematis Jackmanni ; several engravings 
of animal subjects Dignity and Limpudence, Horse-shoeing, 
lhree Members of the ‘Temperance Society, The Lord of the 
Herd, An Old Pensioner, The Twins; four coloured cot- 
tage scenes, rather like Birket Foster's; coloured prints of the 
Queen and of the Dunottar Castle steamship ; fine coloured 
pictures of the Nativity, and the Great Teacher (Jesus among 
the Doctors); and three large photochromes Windsor 
Castle, The Jungfrau from Interlaken, and Tell’s Chapel 
with Lake Lucerne. The last two Mrs. Wilkins says she 
chose in order to give the children some idea of a mountain 
und a lake, and she thought she might as well have some- 
thing pretty at the same time. 

This collection of pictures gives a bright and cheerful 
appearance to the hall; but a still more pleasing feature is 
the profusion of ferns and other plants in pots, and flowers 
in vases. ‘The windows have very deep ledges at a moderate 
height from the floor, and on each of the eight window 
ledges are placed three plants or ferns in art pots. Besides 
these, others are placed on bamboo flower-stands in different 
parts of the room, and from each of the four star-shaped gas 
pendants are suspended pots with “creeping Jennies.” 

In the midst of this pleasant environment we introduce 
ourselves to our friend Mrs. Wilkins, and receive her kindly 
welcome ; and here we may fittingly introduce her to our 
readers. The reporter of this interview may take leave to 
sty that he and the lady who is the subject of it, though 
they have practically been strangers for many years, are 
really old friends. She recalls with unaffected pleasure the 
early days when she was a monitor in the infant department 
of the Alderley Edge Day School; and while she asks the 


writer to say as little about her as possible, she allows him 
to give a few particulars of her career. At the tender age 
of nine years, instead of proceeding to the upper depart- 
ment, Mary Alice Jaffrey remained to help the mistress of 
the infant ‘school, who gave her lessons with the pupil 
teacher, and also taught her the pianoforte. After four 
years as monitor, she fulfilled an engagement of five years 
as pupil teacher in the same school; and then, having obtained 
a first class Queen’s Scholarship, and a place in the first divi- 
sion of the Scripture examination, she entered Cheltenham 
Training College. At Christmas 1880, after two years’ train- 
ing, she came out as number two in the first division of the 
certificate list. Miss Jaffrey went to St. George’s School, 
Everton, and, after receiving her parchment, came to London 
in October 1882, as head assistant at Mina Road Board 
School. In 1887 she was promoted to the headship of 
Addington Street Infant School, and in 1891 to Beresford 
Street, where she remained till the end of last year. Thence, 
“on account of excellent work done,” Mrs. Wilkins (for she 
had changed her name by now) was transferred to the John 
Ruskin School. At Beresford Street School the reports on 
her work have always been excellent, and in the last one 
H.M. Inspector writes thus: “ Mrs. Wilkins, the late excel- 
lent head-mistress, on leaving for her new sphere, is handing 
over to her successor an admirable infant school.” 

After sucha long record of continueus success, it is pleasant 
to go back in memory to the time when this excellent and 
experienced schoolmistress was a bright little girl of ten 
years old, but even then a true teacher, active, resourceful, 
and a willing helper of her kind and appreciative mistress, 
It is pleasant, too, to hear her say now, “ Whatever | know 
of infant school work was learnt from Mrs. Southall, formerly 
Miss Smith of Alderley Edge. Never have I met such a 
disciplinarian, nor such a wise and good teacher.” Miss 
Smith, by the way, was the teacher who, some time after 
leaving Alderley Edge, underwent a course of training in 
kindergarten, and then opened at Saltaire an infant school, 
which was, we believe, the first, or almost the first, public 
elementary school in England conducted on purely kinder- 
garten methods. 

Another pleasant thing is to find that, with all her experi- 
ence, Mrs. Wilkins still retains her youthful alertness, and 
her enthusiastic delight in teaching. She is full of kindly 
sympathy, and has a winning manner with her children and 
with her staff. The latter, she says, will do anything for her. 
This is an important point under the special circumstances ; 
for Mrs. Wilkins cannot rest content with old fashions and 
plans, when new and improved methods are coming along. 
She desires to keep up with the times. “I am a great be- 
liever,” she says, “in manual work, and I have taken courses 
of instruction in elementary and advanced colour-work, 
paper-work, clay-work, brush-work, and cardboard-work.” 

This brings us to the special forms of work and methods 
of training which Mrs. Wilkins is endeavouring, with much 
promise of success, to carry out in the John Ruskin School. 


The Correlation of Lessons. 

First among these is a plan she carried out to a consider- 
able extent at Beresford Street School, of connecting all the 
work of a class as far as possible by making it centre about 
some single idea. The work may be as varied as possible in 
form, but some definite idea runs as a bond through it all. 
This idea or subject being brought before the children in a 
variety of ways, is likely to find readier entrance to their 
minds ; and if it does not reach them by one channel, it may 
probably do so by another. The connection of the lessons 
and exercises gives greater interest, and the impression made 
is likely to be deeper and more lasting. The method is, in 
fact, an adaptation to infant school teaching of the Her- 
bartian principle, which lays special stress on “a harmonious 
manysidedness of interest.” 

In a book called Trips Abroad, produced by Mrs. Wilkins 
in conjunction with Miss Hettie Hawkins and Mr. Wilkins, 
she has outlined a scheme of work to occupy a year, and 
suitable for the highest classes in an infant school and for 
the first and second standards. This book suggests a course 
of instruction on the geography of important countries, with 
songs, recitations, object ard picture lessons on the products 








JOHN RUSKIN SCHOOL. 


INFANT DEPARTMENT. 


TIME TABLE. 











THURSDAY. WEDNESDAY. TUESDAY. MONDAY. 


FRIDAY. 


9 ? 9.40. 
9.10, | 910-040. | “40, 


Class. 


ui 
3 Scripture. 
4 

Babies 


Scripture. 


Babies 


REGISTERS CLOSED. 


Scripture. 


REGISTERS MARKED. 


Babies 


FOR 15 MINUTES. 


Scripture. 


Babies 


SCHOOL OPENED. 


DRILL 


Scripture. 


Babies 


Recapitulation 


Week’s Work. 


MORNING. 


10:45 


10-10.20. 10.20-10.45. il 11-11.10. 11.10-11.30. 11.30-11.55 


onto ) Writing 
ws bearing on 
Object Lesson. 


Registers 
Marked 
and Closed. 


Tables, etc 


Slate 
Arithmetic. 


Mental 
Arithmetic. 
Previous Lesson. 


Letters Occupation Les sons for Number and Writing 


Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. 


Letters. Occupation Les sons for Number and Writing. 


AND DISMISSAL. 


Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. 


Letters. Occupation Les sons for Number and Writing. 


RECREATION. 


Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. 


Letters. Occupation Les sons for Number and Writing. 


ASSEMBLY IN HALL. GRACE 


ewe 


Recapitulation Recapitulation Recapitulation Recapitulation 
of of of of of 
Week's Work. Week's Work. Week's Work. Week’s Work. 


Letters. Occupation Les sons for Number and Writing. 


Ditto. 





Reading. 


Occupation Lesson. 


Drill in Hall. 
Reading. 


” 
Occupation Lesson. 


Reading. 


Drill in Hall. 
Reading. 


Occupation Lesson. 


Free-arm Drawing. 
Kindergarten. 


Drill in Hall. 


AFTERNOON. 


Brush Work. 
Singing Kindergarten. 
for ” 
All Classes. 98 


Boys— Drawing 
(Bi-manual). 
Girls— Needlework. 


Needle Drill. 


LETTERS. 


Boys—Drawing 
(Bi-manual). 
Girls— Needlework. 


Thimble Drill. 


RECREATION. 
WORD BUILDING. 


BABIES--SOUNDS OF 


Drawing 
nanual). 
Girls— Needlework. 


Needle Drill. 


Singing Recreation 
for Lesson 
All Classes. Throughout. 


Occupation Lesson. 


Assembly 
in Hall. 
Prayers 
and 
Dismissal. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 





Nore. 


No lesson in Babies’ Room more than fifteen minutes long ; 


rest of time occupied in singing, kindergarten games, etc. 
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of the countries, manners and customs of the people, ete. 
To this work Miss Hawkins contributes amusing poems for 
recitation, and Mr. Wilkins has provided suitable music. 
At Beresford Street School, where Mrs. Wilkins had at one 
time to retain children in the first and second standards, she 
found it possible to carry the scheme out fully ; but at her 
new school, which is a purely infant school with no first 
standard, it is for the present too advanced, 

Still, she adopts the principle here, applying it te other 
subjects than.geography. For example, one subject is chosen 
for a week's lessons. It may be, as at the time of our visit, 
a farmyard. On the blackboard a picture of a farreyard is 
drawn by the teacher, who has a talk with the children on 
the parts of the picture, and questions them as to what they 
notice in it. The following morning the picture is again 
the subject of a chat; but in the meantime the teacher has 
added some new figure, and the children are asked to describe 
what is fresh in the picture. Thus the blackboard draw- 
ing is not merely used to illustrate points in the lesson, 
but affords a means of cultivating observation. As far as 
possible, all the other studies, the songs, the recitations, 
word-building lessons, drawings, pricking and embroidery 
exercises, and the kindergarten games, are arranged so as 
to have some relation to the lesson of the week. The subject 
of the farmyard is one which can serve for many lessons, and 
its interest may branch out in many directions. The same 





\ BI-MANUAL TRAINING CLASS, 


general subject may be taken in different classes, the treat- 
ment being varied according to the attainments of the 
children and the taste of the teacher. The illustrative draw- 
ings are executed by the teachers in coloured chalks, on the 
new substitute for blackboards— that is, on panels of ground- 
glass surface with black backing, fixed to the wall facing the 
class. ‘Those we saw were capitally done, being in some 
cases of a really artistic style and finish. T'wo, of the farm- 
yard, were altogether different in character —one containing a 
number of different animals carefully drawn ; the other, more 
variety of colour, and a natural representation of a duck 
pond, On some of the black tablets we saw other drawings 
which had been used to illustrate lessons on shells and 
flowers--the sunflower, apple-blossom, and a= strawberry 
plant ; and on one was a capital drawing of a rabbit burrow, 
with rabbits in and near it. Here a very pleasing touch was 
the addition of a blue harebell trembling on the ridge of a 
little mound, Such pictures as these, remaining from lesson 
to lesson, help to form a continuous adornment of the class- 
room, and must have considerable effect in training the taste 
of the children 

Another principle to which Mrs. Wilkins attaches import- 
ance is this that “the lessons should often be about live 
things, such as the children can tend and care for.” In two 
of the classrooms she showed us small glass vases containing 
living silkworms ; and on the black tablets in one of these 
rooms Was a good set of coloured drawings of the silkworm, 
its cocoon, the moth and its food, which had been the subject 
of recent lessons. In another classroom was a small glass 
tank containing several goldfish. Mrs. Wilkins said that in 
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other schools she had found a difficulty in keeping them 
alive ; but here the air seemed to suit them, for these have 
been kept since last Christmas. Here also was a large glass 
globe containing tadpoles. She had found it easy enough to 
keep these creatures up to a certain stage, but she had never 
been able to keep them after the change to frogs, though she 
had tried to adapt the conditions to their new needs. In that 
state, however, they seemed to require more space and free- 
dom than could be provided in any ordinary containing vessel. 

In the classroom for the babies, besides a number of simple 
drawings, there was a large model of a kitchen-dresser, with 
a small tea-service. Our attention was also called to a large 
model of clock-hands fixed on a stepped block, to assist the 
children in playing a kindergarten game to illustrate the 
indication of time. This, Mrs. Wilkins said, the school- 
keeper had kindly made for her. 

We have already mentioned the pictures and flowers in 
the hall; but the classrooms were, after their degree, 
abundantly decorated in like manner. In one, for example, 
there were as many as a dozen large pictures, chiefly of 
animals, and more than a dozen plants in pots, besides vases 
with flowers. 

One feature of the hall we omitted to mention. At one 
end of it stands a large museum cabinet, and this contains, 
besides a variety of interesting objects for illustrating 
lessons, an*assortment of large models of animals—amongst 
others, the elephant, lion, tiger, bear, reindeer, wolf, and 
camel. To the question whether these are supplied by the 
Board comes the answer, “Oh no, we buy them ourselves : 
we get them from Messrs. Charles and Dible ;” and we elicit 
the fact that one of these models, the elephant, cost a 
sovereign. This collection, it appears, has been made by 
the teacher especially to illustrate the geography lessons 
janned in her book Trips Abroad. For us it serves also to 
ilustrate the enthusiastic devotion of Mrs. Wilkins to her 
work. As we made a casual remark as to the need for en- 
thusiasm to carry out such plans as hers, she exclaimed, “ But 
why is any one a teacher at all who is not enthusiastic about 
the work of teaching ?” 


Bi-manual Training and Free-arm Drawing. 


Perhaps the most remarkable feature in the work of this 
infant school is the system of bi-manual training which 
Mrs. Wilkins has introduced. From the lowest class up- 
wards the children are trained to use both hands equally. 

We have heard before of successful attempts in some 
American schools to cultivate what is known as ambi- 
dexterity : and we know that Charles Reade the novelist 
used to plead strenuously for the equal training of both 
hands. Use, which is second nature, is no doubt responsible 
for the comparative helplessness of the left hand which 
generally prevails, and it seems reasonable to believe that in 
infancy there is an equality of potential capacity in the two 
hands. If the awkwardness usually experienced in any 
attempt to use the left hand is due to continued disuse, 
then, as Mrs. Wilkins says, the disparity might be pre- 
vented by beginning to train both hands equally from the 
babies’ class in the infant school ; for, in the case of these 
young children, the disuse of the left hand has not at any 
rate been so long continued. To our suggestion that per- 
haps as much difficulty, or more, would be found with the 
teachers as with the scholars, Mrs. Wilkins replied that she 
had excellent helpers, who willingly endeavoured to carry 
out her plans. They were not, of course, all equal in regard 
to this novel plan of teaching, but some had done admir- 
ably with it in the short time since thé opening of the school. 

Soon we had a practical proof of this by witnessing a 
lesson on free-arm drawing, given to the highest class by 
Mrs. Venning. About forty children of the age of six, or 
thereabouts, were seated in the classroom at low desks, 
with slates placed lengthwise in an almost upright position 
at the farther edge of the desk. Standing at the back of 
the class, we had a good view of the slates, and could see 
every step in the work of teacher and scholars. 

The teacher stood, chalk in hand, beside a blackboard, and 
first divided its surface by an upright line across the centre. 
Each child, being also supplied with a piece of chalk, on the 
order being given, divided its slate in a similar manner. 
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Then the teacher with the right hand drew a simple curve 
in the right halfof the board. Each child was then told to 
draw a similar curve with the right hand. Next the teacher 
took the chalk in the left hand, and drew a corresponding 
curve in the left hand of the board. The children, simul- 
taneously taking the chalk in the left hand, imitate the curve 
made by the teacher. Then a curve is added to the teacher's 
right-hand drawing, and the children are called on to imitate 
it. It is repeated with the left hand, and so the two hands 
are alternately exercised in drawing corresponding curves, 
until at length each slate bears two chalk drawings of a spray 
of three ovate-shaped leaves springing from a short stalk. In 
the teacher’s drawings there was scarcely any ———— 
difference, except perhaps that the lines of the left hand were 
a little fainter than those of the right ; and the same might 
almost be said of many of the children’s drawings. The 
majority were well drawn, and those in which the difference 
was very marked were extremely few. Noteworthy points 





A BRUSH-DRAWING CLASS. 


about this exercise were that the children had to sit well 
back and draw at the full length ofthe arm, no leaning 
forward was allowed, each line had to be drawn by one 
movement, no rubbing out was allowed, and no patching or 
painting of lines. In one or two cases of deviation from 
this rule, the attention of the child was kindly but firmly 
called to the matter. 

A graduated series of exercises of this kind is practised in 
all the classes ; and in writing and other lessons equal use of 
both right and left hands is taught. The progress made in 
six months seems really remarkable, and must be regarded as 
very promising. 

The rest of the work we may pass over more briefly. We 
have the privilege of seeing the children assemble in the hall, 
where they sing “grace” in a reverent manner, and take 
respectful leave of their teachers. We also see a little drill, 
and hear a class sing. The songs are nicely rendered, and 
include a capital action piece—‘ The Song of the Chinese 
Lantern”—one chosen to illustrate the lesson about China, 
ilso some charming settings of the nursery rhymes—“ Little 
lo-peep,” “Humpty Dumpty,” “Little Boy Blue,” and 
“ Little Miss Muffit.”. The actions are easy and natural. 
lhe teacher, Miss Follitt, leads the children with vigour and 

vacity. The discipline is very good, being marked by quiet, 
ready obedience, but free from that staccato style which 
sometimes even in the infant school proclaims the presence 
uid the influence of a Miss Martinet. 


Key's Plenum System of Heating and Ventilation. 

While seated in the hall talking to our friend, we noticed 
that, though it was a hot summer , in the air was delightfully 
iresh and pleasant, and yet there was no suspicion of a 
‘raught. Then we were reminded that this is the first 

ol in which the London Board has adopted what is 
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known as the Plenum system of heating and ventilation. 
We at once realise that no account of the John Ruskin 
School could be reasonably satisfactory without some de- 
scription of its scheme of ventilation. We had already had 
an opportunity of hearing Mr. Bailey, the Board’s architect, 
briefly refer to the Plenum system in a paper on “The Plan- 
ning and Building of Board Schools,” read before the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. Mr. Bailey described the 
system as “introducing fresh filtered air above the heads of 
the occupants of the room, warm in winter and cold in sum- 
mer, and diffusing it over the area, and extracting it at the 
tioor-level on the same side as the inlet, carrying away with 
it all the unpleasant odours of damp and ill-smelling gar- 
ments. The effect,” he says, “on the general spirits of 
teacher and class is incalculable. Another and great advan- 
tage of the system is, that in London and other large towns 
the noise of traffic, and frequently perhaps the proximity of 
railways, render closed windows, and in some cases double 
windows, necessary ; and this emphasises the perfection of 
this system of ventilation, as there is always a quiet side 
from which the supply of air can be drawn, and the closed 
and double windows improve the working. I have also 
noticed that it is the only system of mechanical warming 
with which one does not seem to miss the presence of an 
open fire in the winter season, as, coming into a room with 
summer temperature and the air as pure and fresh as in 
summer in the open, it is not looked for.” 

Mrs. Wilkins pointed out the inlets, of which there are 
two at each end of the hall, and which look rather like 
unglazed window openings about half-way between the floor 
and ceiling ; also the outlets close by the floor, at the side, 
not at the ends of the room, with supplementary outlets 
placed near the ceiling to be used only when gas is burning in 
the room, and the impure heated air will most readily escape 
at the ceiling. She Sesthar tells us, as proofs of the success- 
ful working of the system, that in the winter, when there 
was fog outside, the air inside was perfectly clear, and that 
they had not once to use gas in the Hiotiens On one of the 
recent hot summer days, when the thermometer outside 
registered 112° in the sun and 82° in the shade, the tem- 
perature inside did not rise above 65°. 

After the reading of Mr. Bailey’s paper at the R.I.B.A., 
a schoolmaster—the only one present, if we mistake not 
ventured to say that “if the Plenum system fulfilled all that 
was claimed for it, it ought to be put into operation in every 
school where it was possible, unless the cost was so large as 
to be absolutely prohibitive :” and after the practical evidence 
since gathered at this school, one feels inclined to back up 
this expression of opinion. 

In order that we might the better understand this system 
of ventilation, Mrs. Wilkins handed us over to the guidance 
of Mr. Toll, the school-keeper. As a practical engineer, he 
has special qualifications for managing the somewhat com- 
plicated mechanical contrivances by which the system is 
worked. We found him extremely obliging, and in the 
kindest manner possible he explained the various arrange- 
ments, sparing himself no trouble to make the working clear. 
We in turn will try to make the matter clear to our readers. 

Along the north side of the building, towards Beresford 
Street, below the ground-floor level, is a series of doors open- 
ing outwards on to a basement area. These are the inlets 
for the fresh air. Just inside is a double coil of pipes rang- 
ing horizontally, to the number of eighteen or twenty, along 
the series of openings. Behind these is a screen of Indian 
matting, consisting of cocoa-nut fibre strands hanging close 
together. ‘This screen is kept wet by water trickling from 
a perforated pipe along the upper edge. Next comes the 
heating chamber, which contains four long coils, forming 
eight ranks of nearly horizontal steam-pipes, each rank 
numbering about twenty lengths. Farther in is a series of 
revolving fans. Each of these has eight blades attached to 
the axle, so as to occupy an oblique position similar to the 
blades on the propeller of a shone The fans or pro- 
pellers are worked by a Stockport gas-engine, and may be 
made to revolve with any required degree of rapidity. 

Now we are in a position to understand the working. 
Ignoring for a moment all the coils of steam-pipes, it will be 
seen that the fans create an inward draught, drawing the 
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air from the outer openings. On its way the air passes 
through the wet screen, and is thus filtered, cleansed, and, in 
warm weather, cooled. The steain-pipes are only used, of 
course, in cold weather. All the coils are supplied from a 
large boiler, which measures eighteen feet in length and six 
feet six inches in diameter, and works up to a pressure of 
eighty pounds to the square inch. The use of the outer coil 
is not so much to warm the air before it is screened, as to 
prevent the screen from freezing in cold weather. The 
obvious purpose of the rest is to warm the air before it 
reaches the propellers. The temperature of the air supplied 
is regulated partly by the steam pressure, and partly by 
valves which can be used to shut the steam off from any of 
the coils se parately 

From the propellers the air is received into large ducts or 
tunnels of brickwork, and from these it passes up by separate 
shafts to each room in the building. Thus, if desired, the 
supply can be shut off from any room not in use. As we 
have said before, the cleansed air enters into the various 
rooms by apertures about half-way between the floor and 
ceiling, and having circulated and become impure, it passes 
through an outlet near the floor into a flue which carries it 
up to the roof. The air can be entirely changed from eight 
to fourteen times per hour, the usual number being about 
eleven In hot weather, the propellers, working ata speed 
of nearly two hundred revolutions per minute, provide for 
the more frequent change of the air; while in cold, wintry 
weather a lower speed is adopted, so as to allow more time 
for the air to pass through the heating chamber. 

There are various subsidiary aids to the perfect working of 
the system. One we have mentioned—the extra outlets pro- 
vided near the ceiling, for use when the burning of gas causes 


iupure air to rise Another is the provision of secondary 
coils in ducts, to make warmer the air supplied to any 
particular room, Another contrivance is for economising 


the heat in very cold weather. We noticed in one of the 
classrooms what appeared to be cupboards under the 
window-sills. Remarking on their convenience, we were 
told by Mr. Toll they belonged to his department. In very 
severe weather these seeming cupboards are opened, the 
outer doors for the ordinary ingress of air are closed, all 
inside doors in the building are opened, and the used air 
is thus drawn down to the front of the screen, whence it 
follows its former course, and is rewashed, filtered, warmed, 
and supplied to the various rooms. 

Another ingenious contrivance is the fixing of morocco 
leather valves to the frames at the shaft-heads on the roof, 
to prevent a down draught from the action of the wind. By 
a sort of automatic action, the side facing the wind is closed, 
while the other sides remain open for the egress of the used 
air. 

We hope we have not been too technical for our readers 

bing this scheme of subtle enginery. It has ap- 
peared to us a very pretty study in the science of school 
hygiene, and may prove interesting to students of that sub- 
ject. The school-keeper has, we are sure, no sinecure in 
keeping all this apparatus in working order, in attending to 
the seventy-two valves which regulate the temperature and 
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air-supply, in feeding and regulating the large boiler, in ° 


cleansing the screen, the propellers, the air-ducts, and the 
escape shafts. This work, which is regulated by a code of 
over thirty rules, demands almost incessant attention. 

In Mr. Bailey's paper, from which we have quoted, he 
touched on the question of cost. He said, “The cost of an 
installation is not appreciably more in itself than an ordinary 
hot-water installation, but | am bound to say that the 
builder's work involved in the formation of ducts, flues, ete., 
is a rather costly item.” 

Before leaving the school we made ourselves acquainted 
with its plan, which appears to us excellent in its simplicity. 
The infant school oceupies the ground floor. It has the 
large hall on its south side ; to the north is a range of four 
classrooms, each accommodating seventy children ; at the 
west end ix a wing containing two rooms, for eighty-four 
and fifty-eight children respectively. The imperfect finish 
of the east end of the building shows that the Board contem- 
plate adding, when need arises, a wing to correspond with 
that at the west end. Between the western classrooms and 


the hall, cap and cloakroom accommodation is provided ; 
and on a mezzanine floor above, a light, pleasant, and con- 
venient room for the teachers. The first floor, used for the 
girls, and the second, for the boys, are practically exactly the 
same in plan—one classroom in each case being fitted with a 
demonstration table for science teaching, a fume closet, a 
screen for showing lantern slides, and black blinds for ex- 
cluding light. Over the third hall—the boys’—is a fine art 
room lighted from the north, and with special blinds and green 
curtain, to regulate the light so as to secure the best effect 
for shading from models and casts. The roof outside the art 
room forms a splendid playground for the boys, part of it 
being covered for use in wet weather. The magnificent 
panorama seen from this roof would supply many interesting 
lessons in topography. Away to the north we see St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and the Tower Bridge, westward the Houses of 
Parliament and the Big Wheel at Earl's Court, and southward 
the Crystal Palace, while all around us lies an ocean of 
billow-like ridges of house roofs, from which rise towers and 
spires as masts of ships above the sea. 

But with a were glance at the art room, where Mr. Belsten 
is setting a class of boys to work at sketching some design, 
another at Mr. Bowers’ commodious and orderly stockroom, 
we make our way to the infants’ hall to take leave of our 
friend Mrs. Wilkins. Doing so, we wonder what the great 
master whose name the school bears would think of it, if 
he could pay it such a visit. We feel sure he would delight 
in the pleasant surroundings provided for the young children 
of Camberwell, and the healthy atmosphere in which they 
can work and learn ; perhaps, for the sake of these wholesone 
conditions, he would forgive the mechanical scheme of “subtle 
enginery ” by which they are secured. We have no doubt he 
would approve the earnest and enlightened enthusiasm of 
our friend at the head of the infant department, and hei 
evident desire to rule her flock with gentle and humane con- 
sideration. And lastly, we feel sure that we can wish for 
the school ne higher success than that the work done within 
its walls, and the spirit in which that work is done, may be 
worthy of the great Englishman’s name. 

Our illustrations are from photographs which, at short 
notice and under rather difficult conditions, have been speci- 
ally taken by Mr. J. Dedman, a member of the staff of the 
boys’ school. 
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A NEW METHOD OF TEACHING 
READING. 


*OME brief reference was made in a recent issue of this 
S journal toa new series of books for teaching the earliest 
steps to reading, on a method devised by Miss Nellie Dale, of 
the Wimbledon High School for Girls. At the same time it 
was intimated that the novelty and merits of the method were 
such as to deserve fuller treatment than was then possible. 

We have since had interviews with the publisher of the 
books and Miss Dale, the able and earnest teacher who has 
written them. By her courtesy and that of Miss Hastings, 
head-mistress of the Wimbledon High School, we have had 
the further advantages of seeing the system of teaching in 
operation at the school, and of hearing a lecture and practical 
demonstration by Miss Dale, with a succession of small 
classes, at different stages of instruction. We have also 
talked the matter over with one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors, 
who is highly favourable to the method, and with several 
practical teachers. The results of our investigation we pro- 
ceed to lay before our readers. 

The reading books already issued are four—First Steps to 
Reading, First Prime nv Second Primer, and Infant Reader, 
Book I. They are brought out in tasteful fashion, and each 
of them is abundantly and attractively illustrated with 
coloured pictures, from drawings specially made by Mr. 
Walter Crane. Hence they are called “ The Walter Crane 
Readers.” The pupil who has wastered these books is 
thoroughly acquainted with the powers of all the consonants 
in coumiantion with all the short vowel sounds. To make 
proper use of the books, the teacher will require Miss Dale's 
volume On the Teaching of English Reading, with a Run- 
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ning Commentary on the Walter Crane Readers. To this, 
Dr. H. Frank Heath contributes a preface, and a “ First Talk 
about English,” and Mr. Walter Rip mann appends “Some 
Remarks on the Production of English Speech Sounds.” 

The apparatus required for the effective use of the system 
includes a frame for the tabulation of the consonants and the 
vowels, with a space set apart for word-building ; cards for 
pricking and embroidering the symbols, with drawings illus- 
trative of them ; blackboards or slates for the use of the 
children ; coloured blackboard chalks—white, blue, red, 
and brown ; coloured chalks for printing on paper—the same 
colours, with the substitution of black for white ; and a 
special blackboard on which the studies can grow up. All 
these are supplied by the publishers of the books. 

The frame is of — construction, and, when prepared, 
presents a complete table of the symbols or letters used for 
all the English consonantal sounds, carefully arranged in 
accordance with the principles of the science of phonetics. 
The vowels appear also on a plan suggested by the mode of 
their production. The symbols, printed in colour on separate 
small cards, are suspended on hooks, from which they can be 
taken to build wav by placing them on a horizontal ledge 
fixed across the right half of the frame. 

A sentence or two from Dr. Heath’s preface may serve to 
indicate the general features of Miss Dale’s method : 

“ The two main principles underlying this method are, 
first, the careful selection from complete word-lists of 
the words taught to beginners, pow oo a at first all 
those which present difficulties of meaning or irregu- 
larity of form ; and next, the use of colour to indicate 
the broad distinctions between vowels, voiced conso- 
nants, voiceless consonants, and silent letters. 

“ By these two means, and notably by the employment 
of colour in the first stages, Miss Dale has turned the 
arid, tearful desert of the spelling and reading lesson 
into the most enchanting of fairy gardens. She has 
made it live and blossom with imagination, though she 
has confined its working in the strictest way to the facts 
which the modern science of phonetics has revealed. 
Without a systematic study of the science of sounds this 
book could not have come into existence ; but the child 
is never allowed to suspect that he is learning anything 
half so abstruse. It is the results of phonetic investiga- 
tion which are used, not the jargon or the hieroglyphics 
of the phonetician.” 

A brief account of Miss Dale’s lecture and demonstration 
may enable our readers to form some definite idea of the 
method in actual practice. To begin with, Miss Dale starts 
from the fact that the children know the language as spoken. 
This, of course, is more truly the case with the children attend- 
ing a High School than with some others. They can distin- 
guish sounds, and by practice in doing this they are led to 
evolve the facts to be remembered. The only thing actually 
taught is the symbol, which cannot be evolved, but which is 
shown them when they have distinguished a sound which 
needs to be represented. Thus at the earliest stage they 
are led to experience the joy of discovery, and this is so 
great that they do not like to be deprived of it by being told 
either by their teacher or their fellow-scholars. ~ 

Examples being given of words containing the sounds 
represented by p, b, ¢, d, they can soon tell that the first two 
are produced by a stoppage of the breath at the lips, and the 
last_ two by a stoppage of breath at the teeth. They can 
further recognise that 6 and d have more sound than p and ¢, 
to which they otherwise correspond. They learn fe the 
distinction of voiced and voiceless consonantal sounds, with- 
out these technical words being used. They readily take 
hold of a suggestion to personify the sounds, and soon the 
Voiceless consonants are classed as sisters, and the voiced ones 
as brothers. Now comes the use of colour. How shall the 
sisters and brothers be dressed? What more suitable for the 
sisters than blue, for the brothers than black ? So it is de- 
cided that blue symbols shall stand for the voiceless conso- 
uants, and black ones for the voiced. Next a vowel sound is 
taken, and as one of these is required in every word, it 
is decided to make it conspicuous by adopting red for his 
(lress, In this way the fancy of the child is played upon, 
and its natural love of make-believe is turned to advantage. 
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The first stage of instruction is illustrated by four little 
girls of about five years. For them the frame only shows 
the symbols they have already learned, those for the voiceless 
stops p, t, & (the last having its equivalents ¢ and g above 
aa below it), the voiced stops }, d, g, m, n, ng, J, aa r, and 
the vowels ¢, y, and a. The word pig is given : its vowel is 
isolated by leaving out first the initial stop, and then the 
final. A child is called on to reach down the symbol—the 
red man 7—next the brother g, then p the sister, placing each 
in order. When the word is sounded, the dhildren are 
called in turn to restore the symbols to their proper places 
to take them home, as it is termed. In this way there is con- 
stant occupation with change and movement, and the lesson 
has all the interest of a game. At the same time, the pupils 
are unconsciously obtaining a certain knowledge of the Sis 
tinctions of sound, as embodied in the classified table. This 
exercise was repeated with the words pity, king, lily, lip. 
Next they are called on to open their desks, and on the in 
side of the lid, which is covered with blackboard cloth, they 
print with coloured chalks a word containing only sounds 
they know—vag—spelling it by sound ; and underneath they 
are told to draw a rag doll. 

It was amusing to hear the remarks and suggestions some 
times volunteered by the little ones. One reminded the 
teacher they were to learn a new sound to-day. It turned 
out to be f in the word “fish.” They discovered it was a 
sister sound, so its dress must be blue. It was made by 
stopping with the teeth and the lips, so a good place for its 
home would be in the column between that of the lip stops 
and the teeth stops. 

The symbol was then drawn in the air with each hand, 
then with both hands together, then on the blackboards 
inside the desk-lids ; and lastly, to each child was given an 
embroidery card to work the letter, and to draw a fish in 
colour. 

Here it may be noted, by the way, that Wimbledon High 
School is one of the few schools where bi-manual training is 
practised. Miss Hastings told us she had for some years 
adopted it up to a certain stage, and recentky one of her 
more advanced pupils, who had for some time ceased to 
practise it, having injured her right hand the day before a 
drawing examination, was able to make a satisfactory draw- 
ing with her left hand. 

With a second set of four children, Miss Dale gave an 
illustration of word-building, taking a group of classified 
words which were introduced in a little story. The words 
were band, land, sand, -hand, stand, grand. The frame in 
this case showed a larger number of symbols. The words 
were built on the ledge, and the symbols “taken home,” so 
that there was constant movement and employment. A 
letter having been taken to its wrong house, a child detected 
the error, and thus proved the distinctness of the visual 
impression made by the classified table of symbols. 

fere Miss Dale illustrated by the word quill how the 
transition was made from the plain printed duende used 
in the earliest stages to anid written letters. She also 
described how the giving of nature lessons on subjects 
suggested in the word lessons was made to add to the 
interest of the latter. 

With a third set of children was illustrated the transition 
from the coloured types used up to this point to the uniform 
black printed type. Sentences were read from the First 
Primer, the me in turn spelling them out sound by sound, 
while the teacher wrote them on a blackboard. The stops 
had to be carefully noted; and one having read the sentence, 
“Has Jack a crab in his hand?” with a falling inflection, 
the next was asked to read it as a question, and responded 
with perfectly true inflection. 

Here Miss Dale mentioned that the books contain no 
meaningless expressions or ufconnected sentences. The 
lessons all have reference to the life of an imaginary family, 
the different members of which are introduced from time to 
time ; and the pictures are drawn so as to illustrate the 
narrative minutely. In this way it becomes possible to 
appeal to many forms of interest ; and Mr. Crane had con- 
structed for her an illustrated pedigree, in which the children 
learned the place of each aeulliee of the family, whom they 
regarded as their friends. 
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A fourth set of children answered questions on the related 
sounds — the brothers and sisters. The teacher also told 
them a short story, introducing words which the children 
were called upon in turn to point out on the table of sounds. 
The words pointed were sad, fish, stamp, standing, shunting, 
pushi ng, and me nding. 

The fifth set of children were girls of seven years old, 
who had completed the course provided for in the first four 
books, and made some further progress. They gave excel- 
lent examples of continuous reading, first from the Jrafant 
Reader, and then from Andersen's story, “The Ugly Duck- 
ling.” So far the system is incomplete, as the books intended 
to treat of the long vowels and irregular words are not yet 
ready. But the children of this class, said Miss Dale, having 
thoroughly mastered the books now published, have proved 
themselves able to overcome all the dificulties presented by 
the long sounds and silent letters. We ought to add that the 
fourth book provides some practice in silent letters, which 
when first taught are beret in a pale brown. 

This set of children also spelled out words by sound to the 
teacher's rapid pointing of symbols on the frame, and then 
repeating to their own pointing. The words thus dealt with 
Lhe luded finishing, thanking, matching, majesty, tremblingly. 

A sixth set of children were questioned on the frame, 80 
as to indicate ina simple way the principles on which it is 
constructed, In the course of this questioning, the dis- 
tinction between g as the brother of ¢, 4, and g, and g as the 
brother of ch and equal to j, was clearly brought out, as well 
as that between ¢ the sister of g, and ¢ the sister of <. 
These differences are shown on the frame by the occurrence 
of the same symbol in two places. It is constantly impressed 
on the pupils that the eye must help the ear. The.two senses 
must be mutually helpful and mutually corrective. 

With a seventh set of children, Miss Dale illustrated the 
completeness of the table of consonants, the use of, brown 
print for silent letters, the indication of such letters in 
sound-spelling by drawing the character in the air, the 
stepping of words according to the sounded vowels, driwing 
to give the idea suggested by a word or name, left-hand writ- 
ing, and reading Andersen's story of “The Darning Needle” 
with special regard to expression. All these exercises Were 
capitally done. 

In conclusion, Miss Dale said it was the aim of this 
method to approach reading from as many sides as_pos- 
sible, so as to appeal to the sympathies of all the children. 
To some the artistic feeling is very helpful, hence the value 
of introducing drawing; to others the love of nature 
appeals more strongly, hence the suggestion of reference to 
nature lessons. Again, the method cultivates a spirit of 
self-reliance, since nothing has to be told, but everything 
discovered. In this way, it affords constant exercise for 
both reason and observation. 

We may be expected to say a few words by way of 
summarising our opinion of Miss Dale’s system. In the 
first place, it has undoubtedly a sound scientific basis. It 
effectively carries out true phonetic principles, without 
resort to strange characters, and without diacritics (the 
only exception to this last statement is the veg om use 
on the frame of a mark over the 4 as in “ put,” to distinguish 
it from the «in “ but”). These devices, common in phonetic 
systems, are avoided by the much more attractive one of 
colour printing, by the perfect classification of consonantal 
sounds, and by the constant appeal to the law of local 
association of ideas in the carefully arranged table of letters 
as symbols. By the way, we are disposed to think that 
many people (pace Mr. W. Rippmann) will demur to the 
treatment of / in “what” asa silent letter. The important 
claim made for the method, that it teaches nothing which 
has afterwards to be unlearned, seems to be perfectly well 
founded. From the very beginning the pupil is taught the 
accepted spelling of all words introduced, though this is not 
done by giving the common letter-names. 

The practical success of the method in Miss Dale’s own 
hands is amply proved by the excellent results shown with 
children from five to seven years of age, none of whom have 
been under instruction for more than five terms. Something 
here must, of course, be allowed for the teacher's faith in 
her own system, for her enthusiasm, for her patience and 
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sympathy with children—in short, for the personal equation. 
But, in our opinion, if any skilful teacher takes the trouble 
to understand this system, and gives it a fair trial, with 
reasonable faith in its soundness, satisfactory results are 
likely to be achieved. In conversation with Miss Dale, we 
ventured to say the great difficulty in the way of its general 
adoption is prejudice, which is so often an obstacle to im- 
provement. The Government Inspector with whom we spoke 
on the subject thinks highly of the method: but he thinks 
also that it may be a mistake to insist on its being adopted 
as a whole. To suggestions of this sort Miss Dale replies 
that teachers may adopt those parts of the system which 
seem to them valuable ; but she does not like to say of any 
part that it does not matter. The publisher, while believing 
in the scheme as a whole, considers that books so carefully 
constructed as Miss Dale’s may well be found useful apart 
altogether from the special plan of instruction. In the 
method, as carried out by its author, certain features cer- 
tainly seem to us to be non-essential, such, for example, as 
drawing the characters in the air, and writing them with the 
left hand. Still, we are ready to admit that every element, 
if nat essential, is ancillary to the general aim of the method. 
Even the two-handed exercises may increase the strength of 
the mental impression, by bringing some fact into a new 
relation with others. The story-telling, the personification 
of sounds and symbols, the appeal to a variety of’ interests, 
are helpful and admirable features in this or any othe 
system of which they may form parts. 

The question whether the method can be successfully 
adopted in large classes of ordinary children is an —— 
one, which we cannot undertake to discuss here. In such 
classes it must be admitted that every rational method is 
beset with difficulty. 


—s og Paste 
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VII.—DISCIPLINE. 
\\ E have now reached the discussion of the most important 


matter of a child’s school career—namely, discipline. 
This subject, notwithstanding its great importance, is often 
rather lightly spoken of; at all events, there is much mis- 
conception of its meaning, even amongst educationists of all 
kinds. It will help us to realise the true nature of school 
discipline if we discuss the question from various standpoints, 
or, rather, if we regard it as a term implying order, atlentiveness, 
and fone. 

Good order is not always indicative of good discipline, and 
even in well-disciplined schools the tone varies in proportion to 
the personal character of the staff. One frequently finds good 
order of the severe military type ; and this is not to be despised, 
though it is not yet the aim ot our school system to prepare for 
a form of conscription, imminent or prospective. There is a 
certain severe manner adopted by some teachers that would do 
credit to a drill instructor of recruits, and, unfortunately, this 
fierceness is carried into the instruction. Goldsmith’s school 
master is not yet buried, and no doubt the couplet, 


** Full well the busy bey circling round, 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned,” 


has a serious meaning to school children of the present day. 
The following instance well illustrates the sad effects produced 
by a harshness of manner on the part of a teacher. An evening 
school pupil was seen leaving his classroom, and looking sullen 
and dejected. The inspector asked the youth why he was 
retiring from the lesson, and the lad replied that ‘‘he could not 
stand that teacher ; he was too crabby, and was always nagging 
at you.” The scholar was quite right in his description of the 
teacher, and his view entirely coincided with the inspector's, 
though, fortunately, the latter knew the teacher’s capabilities, 
and was able to make some allowance, in assessing fis work, 
for his unfortunate manner. In day schools this kind of treat 
ment of the children often produces truancy. 

We met, on another occasion, a boisterous master, who an 
nounced to his scholars on the day of inspection that if they 
did not come back in time ‘‘ they would get a brickbat at their 
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heads.” The same man declared to the inspector that he would 
like to give out the dictation himself, as ‘* he had leather lungs.” 
He was an honest, good fellow, and had the frankness and 
courage of his convictions, such as they were; but we thought 
then, as we believe now, that such men have terribly mistaken 
their vocation, and that there are many occupations in life, from 
railway porter upwards, that call for a —s of lung-power 
such as this man possessed. A softening and refining influence 
is much needed for the production of school discipline ; to 
produce good order simply, loud and demonstrative speech may 
have its effect. 

Order we must have, of course, in all our schools, but this can 
be produced most effectively without noisy demonstration. A 
feeling of shame stole upon us one morning as we were travelling 
by rail. Two gentlemen going to buginess were heard cng 
the conditions of an elementary school near their homes, anc 
both expressed surprise at the way in which the teachers shouted 
at the children. Self-respect, if nothing else, ought to enable 
teachers to adopt a more moderate tone of voice when giving 
instruction. 

Order run mad must be guarded against. It is always pleasing 
to see a ready response to the words of command, good drill, 
and the like. Objection must be taken, however, to unnatural 
commands, which are a cruel infliction on the child. It is as 
wrong as it is unsightly to see large classes of children with 
their hands clasped on their heads for any length of time, and it 
is painful to see girls and boys wriggling themselves out of shape 
by walking constantly on tiptoe to prevent any noise. There 
exists, also, the very common fault of expecting children to sit 
stiff, with their heads bent backwards, when they are waiting 
for an exercise to be given; and in one large school the boys 
were found staring at certain nails and other small objects on 
the wall, for the purpose, as it was said, of preventing copying. 
In the same school another class were ordered to put their faces 
on the desks when their exercises were done, and these poor 
hoys were only relieved from their torture by the intervention 
of the inspector. 

The custom of allowing a scholar to take the names of the 
naughty children will povbaliy remain some time in our schools, 
isa link with the past. If an inspector took into account the 
number of names on the slate, he would have a very poor opinion 
of the order of the class. It is wrong to set a child as policeman 
over his or her classmates. The boy or girl so used by the 
teacher is put in a false position, and thus this practice may cause 
hud feeling to arise among the pupils. If a en cannot be left 
to itself for a little while without serious disturbance, the dis- 
cipline must be poor, and all the artificial remedies applied to 
secure temporary good order will probably do more harm than 
prin ul. 

Before speaking more definitely on the nature of true discipline, 
we ought to point out a fatal habit which, fortunately, is not so 
noticeable now as in the old days of set examination. There 
is nothing which can annoy an inspector so much as to see the 
children, addressed by question, turning their attention de- 
liberately to their teacher for suggestion or inspiration. A 
teacher is condemned at once by such conduct. The nervousness 
and anxiety of a teacher may, of course, affect the class or school, 
ind cause some distraction, but a school rightly runs the risk 
of condemnation where the fault is not one of distraction only. 

The best indication of true discipline is the attentiveness of the 
children, both to the words of command and to the instruction. 
To secure this attention, the teachers must be cheerful. As 
attentiveness is the keynote of discipline, so is cheerfulness on 
the part of the teacher the keynote of attention; and where 
real discipline exists there is educational sunshine. Children 
are, or ought to be, all brightness and life, and this natural 
characteristic must be met by the buoyancy of the teachers. A 
real love of child-life must be a leading trait of every good 
teacher. The best teachers are, like the poets, born, not made ; 
hut much can be done by the proper training of young teachers 
to fit them for their sublime duties. Though not always recog- 
tiised as it should be from the nature of the work, the teaching 
profession, rightly understood, is one of the noblest positions to 
Which a man or woman can attain, and it is to be hoped that 
‘the high art” of teaching will be regarded some day, even in 
this commercial country, as a calling to which many of the 
hoblest minds will aspire. 


(ur readers must pardon this slight digression. It is painful 


‘ithhold the expression of a little enthusiasm for the work in 

Which we are engaged, and our words may serve to emphasise 

tie importance of the present subject. 

dealing with the cheerfulness of the instruction, our mind is 

red for a moment on a large infants’ school in a poor locality, 
the teachers and children are as happy as the day is long. 

Every inspector who has visited this kewl 


has come away with 
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the same good impression of the work inspected. The head- 
teacher is the life and soul of the place, and is a good mother to 
every child under her care. As she moves from class to class 
she has a cheery smile and word for the teacher and the chil- 
dren, and she takes an active share in the teaching in all classes. 
She is the first at the school and the last to leave, and it is 
no exaggeration to say that she has transformed the who!le 
neighbourhood by her good and cheerful work. Actually ‘she 
kissed a little child into a habit of cleanliness,” one of the 
managers told me. A new scholar was in the habit of coming 
to school in a dirty condition, and she said to him one morning 
that she could not kiss him and ‘say ‘‘ good-morning” if he did 
not conie clean. The little fellow ever afterwards came in such 
a condition that he was able to receive his morning greeting. 

One would like to see even a little more humour in the sckeaks; 
but, no—it is to be feared that we shall have to wait a long time 
for this. It is only in schools where the discipline is really 
good that a little pleasantness can be indulged in. It is said 
that ‘‘ we take our pleasures sadly” in this country. Sombre- 
ness is a national trait of character with us, no doubt, and it 
may be a useful characteristic, after all ; but it is hard to repress 
the bright instincts of children, and it would seem that nature 
did not intend us to do so in the case of young children. 

To sum up our remarks, we certainly should advocate more 
cheerfulness in the instruction, and more use of the imagination 
both in scholars and teachers. We who are engaged in the 
education of children should move in varied society ; we should 
travel if possible, and if our means will not allow of this, we 
can at least read freely, and thus get at the minds of other men 
and women. It is only in this way that we can throw new light 
on our work from time to time, and make it interesting; it is 
only in this way that we can strengthen our own minds and 
imaginations, and thus become communicative beings. How 
mee. can be taught by incidental teaching, by a well-informed 
or travelled man or woman! How new interests can be aroused 
by telling a new story or fact that one has read or experienced 
by wider education! Teaching is not a humdrum existence 
under these circumstances, and where it is monotonous and 
dreary, the fault never lies with the children; that may be 
taken for granted. We are sometimes told by teachers that 
‘*they cannot give brains” to the children. This is a libel on 
nature. Children are a constant quantity, generally speaking, 
and a good teacher should never admit that her class is deficient 
in natural ability. Children can be stupefied by faulty methods 
of instruction ; they can be driven to disgust of all learning by 
harshness or severity; but they can be made to enjoy their 
education if proper and earnest care be bestowed on them. 

We may be Senet for going beyond our purpose in writing 
of discipline in this way, but it should be remembered that true 
discipline can only spring from the individuality of the teacher ; 
it is, in reality, the reflection of the teacher in his or her work. 
An expert has only to look at the children of a class at work, or 
under instruction, to tell what kind of teacher is present. We 
may deceive, ourselves, or one another; but the children we 
cannot deceive. Their instincts are always correct, and theit 
manner at once suggests and reflects the character of their 
teacher. 

Our arguments in this paper show the necessity for a literary 
rather than for a scientific training for teachers, The study 
of science is, of course, valuable—indeed, it is indispensable in 
these days of technical education ; but managers and others 
entrusted with the rearing of young teachers must take care 
that pupil teachers and other educational aspirants do not 
sacrifice their best human sympathies on the altar of science. 

If the real nature of discipline be understood, it will not be 
difficult to realise what is meant by the fone of a school—that 
healthy moral and intellectual atmosphere which springs from 
the high character and cu/ture of the staff. In a large girls’ 
school, remarkable for its success in this respect, the head- 
teacher never allows a new assistant to take charge of a class 
until she has spent a few weeks in various parts of the school 
studying the characteristics of the teaching. In this way each 
teacher is made familiar with the educational aim of the institu- 
tion, and thus the high character of the school has been main- 
tained for a great many years. This cannot be done in all cases, 
as financial difficulties often interfere with the stafling of a 
school ; nevertheless, a high-souled head-teacher always has the 
power to ennoble the pr be vmod members of the staff, and 
through them he or she can find a way to the hearts and the 
minds of the children. 

In conclusion, we have only to state that, throughout these 
papers, it has been supposed that, underlying all educational 
work, there is, or ought to be, a sound religious basis on which 
the structure of life should be erected. Certainly there can be 
no tone in a school devoid of solid, Christian instruction. 
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A REVIEW OF EDUCATIONAL TOPICS AT HOME AND ABROAD, 


EDUCATION ABROAD. 


BY K. EK. FOURNIER D'ALBE, B.SC., A.R.C.S. 


JYROFESSOR MIEILLE’S report on the teaching of 
modern languages, presented to the French Parlia- 
mentary Commission on Secondary Education, has come to 
hand. It is a valuable document, treating the status of 
modern languages generally and individually in its social, 
commercial, and national aspects. “I am of opinion,” says 
the well-known founder of the system of international cor- 
respondence, “that the knowledge of at least one living lan- 
yuage (apart from the native language) is a minimum without 
which there can, at the present time, be no complete educa- 
tion adequate for the needs of contemporary society.” He 
advocates the emancipation of the system of modern language 
tuition from the thraldom of the classic model, while main- 
taining the importance of cultivating the literature of the 
modern languages as such, anél not as a mere collection of 
exercises. He demands equal treatment of English as com- 
pared with German, and the admission of English at St. Cyr, 
where German is now paramount. He advocates, as we have 
already seen, the substitution of female for male teachers in 
all the younger boys’ classes, and points out the benefits 
which France must derive from the system of international 
correspondence and scholastic exchange. His great ideal is 
to create a veneration of travellers and explorers, instead of 
candidates for the Civil Service ; and he recalls the curious 
fact that the gallant Major Marchand at Fashoda was unable 
to speak English to the English officers, who addressed him 
in pe rfect French 

Concordia, the Paris organ of the international corre- 
spondence movement, contains an interesting series of 
letters on the’ rival claims of Latin, “ Esperanto,” and 
various living languages, for adoption as an international 
language. Frederik Bajer of Copenhagen regards Latin as 
too diffieult, and considers that French, already the language 
of diplomacy, has the first claim. G. D’Agnanno, an Italian, 
hares the same view. Ernst Ecksteing the German novelist, 
joints out that English is the most easily acquired of modern 
inwuages L.. de Beaufront (lisposes of the claims of Latin 
in a clever and powerful letter, in which he shows that the 
complexity of Latin aecidence is altogether opposed to the 
tendency of modern languages. 

+ ‘ * — 

In such discussions it should always be remembered that 
what is aimed at is not the creation or the selection of a 
universal language, but of an international medium of com 
munication For so long as the works of Shakespeare, 
Moliére, Goethe, Dante, and Cervantes are extant, it would 
be not merely a loss, but a veritable disaster, if their respect 
ive languages were to cease to be spoken. That mere time- 
saving considerations are powerless to effect a radical change 
ina people's medium of communication is shown by the fail 
ure of shorthand, or even of a “rational” system of spelling, 
to displace the present method of writing and printing 
English 

, * ‘ rn 

Esperanto, that ingenious successor of Volapiik as an in 
ternational artificial language, certainly starts from a good 
principle It adopts words in pro 
portion to their actual “inter 
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all the languages of civilisation practically unchanged. But 
most of the other international words are of Latin, or at least 
Romance origin; and hence, while Volapiik was a kind of 
English, Esperanto is a kind of Italian. It may serve the 
purposes of the Latin nations admirably, but it will hardly 
appeal to the Teutonic or Slavonic peoples. 

. * * * * + 

About a hundred congresses of all kinds are announced to 
be held in connection with the Paris Exhibition of .1900. 
Among these, one will be devoted to education, and wil! be 
held earlier than most of the others. All information can 
be obtained from the Commissary-General, Alfred Picard, 
2 Avenue Rapp, Paris. The Revue Jnternationale de 0 En- 
seignement (Paris) is practically the official organ of this con- 
gress. A large number of heads of discussion have been 
published, among which we may note the following :—Annual 
educational congress ; international educational statisticsand 
bibliography,; international educational agencies, schools, 
and scholastic exchanges ; patriotism in education ; relation 
between mental and physical education ; education of parents 
through the school ; the teacher as represented in fiction and 
in the periodical press ; educational value of the theatre, the 
art exhibition, and the museum; teaching of modern lan- 
guages ; parallel grammars ; use of the phonograph in the 
teaching of pronunciation ; foundation of public zt Rese 
libraries ; salaries, mortality, and exemptions of teachers 
(from military service, etc.). It is to be hoped that among 
the mass of dissertations and contributions to the discussion 
something of solid value will be found. But the chief ad- 
vantage of all such congresses is the fostering of personal 
intercourse among people of the same tastes and pursuits. 

* . * * * * 

Last term there were on the roll of the Prussian univer- 
sities 414 female students—among whom, Berlin numbered 
238; Bonn, 26; Breslau, 32; Gottingen, 26; Greifswald, 
17; Flalle, 15; Kiel, 17; Kénigsberg, 33; and Marburg, 
10. Of the 414, 276 were Germans. The 138 foreign ladies 
comprised 59 Russians and 50 Americans. As regards the 
subjects taken up, 159 attended lectures on history and 
philosophy ; 92, art and literature ; 72, modern languages ; 
18, natural science and mathematics ; 14, medicine ; 13, law ; 
9, theology ; 4, ancient languages: and 3, dentistry. No 
social evils appear to have resulted from the simultaneous 
attendance of the male and female students at the univer- 
sity COUrses. 

* + * 4 + * 

Of all countries blessed with the advantages of university 
education, Russia probably offers the greatest physical 
obstacles to its attainment. The students are almost all 
from the poorer classes, and have to feed themselves, and 
often support poor relatives as well. They therefore take 
to private tuition as a means of livelihood, but the demand 
for that is so small that it is difficult to make more than 
ten shillings a month out of an hour's daily tuition. Some 
statistics published by the Frankfurter Zeitung show that 
probably only one-third of the students have anything like 
proper nourishment during their years of study, the rest 
falling victims to the cheap eating-house and the “fur- 
nished” landlady. 

* * * * 
The vexed question of corporal 


nationality.” The ideal word is the See the punishment has now been regu- 
word gas, which was invented in PRACTICAL TEACHER’S ART MONTHLY lated in Prussia by a ministerial 


B-lvium, and has found its way into 
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decree which discourages its use, 
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but does not strictly forbid it. Personal chastisement 
is not to be used by newly-appointed probationers, and 
by regular teachers only with the consent of the head- 
master or the district inspector ; or where that cannot be 
readily obtained, a report of every such case is to be fur- 
nished to the authority in question. In no case is the 
punishment to be of such a nature as to be at all likely 
to affect the health of the pupil. This regulation will, if 
carried out literally, practically abolish corporal punishment 
in Prussian schools. In Switzerland the same matter is 
just now attracting a good deal of attention in consequence 
of the decidedly negative attitude taken up by the Director 
of Education, who is almost a fanatical opponent of the 
right of teachers to employ that last resort. The Grand 
Council has declared in favour of retaining it, and the 
Government has repudiated the expressions used by its 
Director of Education. Meanwhile, wert the language 
used by the latter concerning the teachers under his super- 
vision has led them to emphatically declare that further 
useful co-operation with him is impossible, and to bring a 
resolution to that effect before the Peachers Union at Berne 
for adoption. 
* * * * * * 

Modern Language Notes contains an interesting article by 
Mr. Branner on some old French place-names in the State 
of Arkansas. Southern Arkansas, after being for a short 
time under Spanish influence, was explored and settled by 
French traders and trappers. The Spanish occupation only 
left names like Freeo (frio, cold) and Canadian (cahada, 
small cation). The French words are much more numerous, 
and while some of them have remained almost unaltered, 
like Glaise, Marie Saline, and L’Anguille, others are hardly 
recognisable. Among the latter we have Cossatot, ccsse- 
téte (tomahawk); Darisaw, des ruisseaur ; Doty, d'eau tiede ; 
Franceway, Francois; Low Freight, eau froide ; Tcheman- 
ahaut, chemin & haut ; and Turnwall, terre noire / 

* * * * * * 

An amusing story reaches us from a Lorraine village, 
where the Maire is in the habit of visiting the schools and 
noting the progress of the pupils. On one occasion he de- 
livered a lecture concerning the malpractice of cutting names 
into the desks, which offence had indeed been committed to 
a very large extent. He threatened condign punishment 
for future delinquencies of that sort. While the front 
benches listened with awe, the pupils at the back began to 
titter, their gaze being intently fixed upon a bench in front. 
When the Maire saw what was there, he took up his hat and 
went. It was his own name, Christian and surname, with 
date, carved with his own knife when he was a schoolboy 
himself. 


RURAL SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 


Reviies to a form of inquiry, addressed to the head-teachers of 
rural schools in England and Wales, have been received from 
1,421 schools, and the replies have been classified and tabulated 
by the National Union of Teachers in a return which is full of 
valuable and interesting information. Upon the burning question 
of *‘extraneous tasks,” for example, the replies show that in 484 
cases the teachers are compelled, in order to retain their situa- 
tions, to undertake duties not directly or properly associated 
with their work in school, and in 319 cases there is no remunera- 
tion for this extra labour. The imposition of these tasks is not 
contined to teachers in Voluntary schools. One teacher reports 
that in order to secure appointment to a Board school he had to 
undertake the work of organist in the parish church. Another 
states that in order to suit the members of the School Board of 
one religious denomination he has to act as Sunday-school super- 
intendent and Band of Hope secretary ; while to satisfy the 
members of another denomination he has to act as secretary of 
reading and recreation rooms, librarian, and secretary of the 
cricket club. A third, in order to keep his situation in a Board 
school, has to attend a Welsh-Calvinistic chapel. But the most 
serious cases of the kind occur in connection with Voluntary 
schools. One teacher reports that his labours cover work in 
Sunday-school, choir and choir practices, school clubs, school 
concerts, exhibitions, collection of subscriptions for parish objects, 
yeneral interest and services in parish matters, and readiness to 
be generally useful to the vicar. A second gives the following 
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time-table of his compulsory Sunday labours ;—9.30 to 10.30 a.m., 
choir practice; 10.30 to 12, church service; 2 to 3.15 p.m, 
Sunday school; 5.30 to 6.30, choir practice; 6.30 to 8 p.m., 
church service. A third reports that for the small joint salary 
received by himself and wife as teachers of the day school, he 
must also teach Sunday school, sing in the choir, and attend and 
conduct choir practice ; while his wife has to play the harmonium 
at the mission room, and manage the Penny Bank, the shoe club, 
and the choir club, Another states that he must look after 
the organ, Sunday school, stores, lamps, candles, bells, gates, 
and church cleaning, his remuneration being £1 per year. In 
another case, the teacher has been for eight years prevented 
from leaving the village on a holiday by the claim on him to 
play the organ and attend choir practices. In another case, the 
teacher has to be churchwarden, parish clerk, organist, choir- 
master, and Sunday-school teacher, his only remuneration being 
£8 as organist. Another teacher has to play the organ, train 
the choir, and teach Sunday school, there being no remunera 
tion and no holidays. The week of another teacher includes 
playing the organ at three services, Sunday school twice, Sunday 
school choir practice once, and church choir practice. In another 
case, the teacher plays the organ, teaches the Sunday school, 
trains the choir, and manages the clothing club and the Penny 
Bank, and is forbidden to leave the village for a holiday unless 
he provides and pays for a substitute at the organ. In another 
case, the teacher has to be choirmaster, Penny Bank secretary, 
Sunday school superintendent, and secretary of the Temperance 
Society, these tasks being gradually imposed on him subsequent 
to his appointment as schoolmaster as conditions to his retention 
of his post. 


EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 
E.I.S. NOTES, ETC. 


BY JAMES PATERSON, 
Ex- Vice-President of the Educational Institute of Scotland. 


Death of Dr. Camp- / THE announcement of the sudden death 
bell, Falkirk. \ of Mr. Hugh Campbell, M.A., LL.D., 
rector of Falkirk High School, and lately President of the 
Educational Institute of Scotland, has caused a feeling of 
surprise and very general regret. Lt was only a week before 
that Dr. Campbell had been present at the closing exhibition 
of his school, at which a most gratifying report by Dr. Kerr, 
late H.M. Chief Inspector of Schools, upon the hature of 
the instruction given and the general tone of the school, 
was read. Dr. Campbell, who was a native of Dundee, at 
the outset of his career studied for the ministry. ‘After a 
distinguished course at St. Andrews, and New College, Lon- 
don, he held the appointments successively of pastor of the 
Congregational churches at Dumfries and Wigan. Leaving 
the ministry for the teaching profession, he was for some 
time classical master in Stranraer Academy ; and on the 
institution of the Falkirk High School, about twelve years 
ago, he was appointed its first rector. Dr. Campbell was a 
most zealous member of the B.LS8., and he was ever ready to 
undertake work for the igterests of his profession. 


The Inspectorial } The Lords of the Committee of Council 

Staff. { on Education in Scotland have promoted 
Mr. J. M. Wilson, sub inspector of the second class, to be 
sub-inspector of the first class. Messrs. Hugh Gunn, M.A., 
head-master of Brora Public School; James Hunter Craig, 
M.A., head-master of West Linton Public School ; and W, H. 
Bell, M.A., B.Se., head-master of Blairgowrie Public School, 
have been appointed sub-inspectors of the second class. 
Though it has not been officially announced, it is understood 
that, amongst other impending changes, Mr, Scougal is to 
succeed Dr. Stewart in the western division, and Mr. Waddell 
is to succeed Mr. Scougal. 


Higher-Grade ) At the fourth annual meeting of the Associa- 

Schools. \ tion of School Board Clerks and Tre asurers, 
held lately in Stirling, Mr.G. W. Alexander, M_A., Clerk to 
the Glasgow School Board, read a paper on “ Higher-Grade 
Schools.” The lecturer was of opinion that the Department 
is proceeding on right lines. In the arringements for 
higher-grade schools they had found a happy mean between 
their previous system and that of the Science and Art De- 
partment. The principal requirement for these schools 
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80 THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


appeared to be that the curriculum should have a definite 
aim, and be suited to the particular class of pupils for whom 
it was intended quality rather than quantity of work, and 
that highly practical, being the first consideration. The 
Department had not only shown them the dry bones of the 
new scheme, but also let them into the spirit which animated 
it; and all seemed to breathe liberty, thoroughness, and 
practical utility. 


Memorial of the late }) A large number of ladies and gentle- 
Dr. Thomas Morrison.{ men assembled in the hall of the 
Free Church Training College, Glasgow, to assist at the 
unveiling of a marble bust to the memory of Dr. Thomas 
Morrison, for forty years rector of the institution. The 
bust was subseribed for by members of the Free Church 
Training College Association, Glasgow, the Educational In- 
stitute of Scotland, the Glasgow Sabbath-School Union, the 
staff of the college, and a number of other friends. The 
ceremony was performed by Sir John Neilson Cuthbertson, 
who spoke in the highest terms of Dr. Morrison’s character 
and work. Dr. Ross Taylor accepted the gift in name of the 
directors of the institution. 

Acceptance of the {| Some uncertainty has been caused by 
Superannuation Act.{ an advertisement which appeared a 
few days ago in the Scotch newspapers to the effect that 
notification of the acceptance of the terms of the Super- 
innuation Act must be made, if made at all, not later 
than the 30th of September next. This being at variance 
with the date in the circular letter sent to individual Scotch 
teachers, an inquiry on the subject was addressed to the 
Scotch Education Department. Sir Henry Craik has replied 
that the advertisement in question having emanated from 
the English Education Department, is not applicable to 
teachers certificated by the Scotch Education Department, 
and that Scotch teachers have till the 31st of March 1900, 
as at first intimated, to make up their minds on the matter 
of acceptance or otherwise. 

Interviewing Parlia- } Advantage was taken by the Parlia- 
mentary Candidates.{ = mentary Committee of the Edinburgh 
Branch of the Institute to interview the candidates at the 
recent election of members of Parliament for the eastern 
and southern divisions of the city. The candidates were 
questioned as to whether they approved of securing to exist- 
ing teachers privileges at least equal to those offered to 
future teachers in regard to retiring allowances, of extending 
the benefits of the Act of 1898 to teachers in secondary 
schools, and of protecting teachers in public schools from 
capricious and arbitrary dismissal. All four candidates ex- 
pressed entire sympathy with the views of the deputation, 
and undertook to support any proposals in Parliament in 
the direction indicated. 

Stirlingshire Branch, / The following motions were adopted at 

E.LS { the annual meeting of the Stirling- 

hire Branch of the E.Ls8.:—1. “That in the opinion of the 
Stirlingshire Branch it is necessary for the Institute to ap- 
point forthwith a Standing Committe» to deal with and 
formulate a policy on the tenure question ;” and 2. “That 
the Stirlingshire Branch is of opinion that it is desirable 
that the question of the relationship of the Institute to the 
Liducational News, and of the Educational News to Scottish 
education, should immediately receive the full and careful 
onsideration of the General Committee.” 

Edinburgh Branch, / Mr. E. A. White, the retiring president 

E.1.8 \ of the Edinburgh Branch of the E.LS., 

vave an able and thoughtful address, on leaving the chair. 
In taking a survey of the more important recent educational 
events, he referred to the circular for the establishment of 
higher-grade schools, to the Duke of Devonshire’s speech 
foreshadowing the Education Bill of the present year, to the 
Teachers’ Superannuation Act, and to the Education Code of 
March last, all of which, he said, had an absorbing interest 
for teachera. As a remedy for some of the evils under 
which the profession now suffers, Mr. White suggested ex- 
tended School Board areas, which would give better security 
of tenure, greater freedom from local bigotry, and relief 
from many local worries. In the meantime, he thought they 
might congratulate themselves on the new system that had 
lwen Inaugurated by the Code of 1899. : 








EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


MINUTE or tue Committee or Counci, on Epucation paTED 297n JUNE 1599, 
Mopiryine ARTICLES 37, 42, AND 130 (6) or THE Day Scnoo, Cope (1899). 


At the Council Chamber, Whitehall. 
The 29th day of June 1899. 
By the Lords of the Committee of Her Majesty's Most 
Honourable Privy Council on Education. 


Their Lordships having considered Articles 37 and 42 of the 


Day School Code for 1899 


Resolved, That Articles 37 and 42 of the Day School Code 
for 1898 be substituted for the said Articles. 


Articles 37 and 42 of the Day School 
Code, 1899. 


37. Pupil teachers must, as a 
rule, be of the same sex as the 
principal teacher of the school 
in which they are engaged. 

Where a girl is engaged as a pupil 
teacher in a school under a master, and 
receives instruction froni him out of 
school hours, some respectable woman 
approved by the managers must in- 
variably be present during the whole 
time that such instruction is being 
given. 

Girls are not recognised a8 pupil 
teachers in a boys’ school, nor boys 
in a girls’ or infants’ school. 


After the Ist January 1900 no | 


pupil teacher will be recognised 
in a school in which there are 
not at least two adult teachers 
employed, except with the spe- 
cial consent of the Inspector. 

42. The number of pupil 
teachers recognised in a school 
may not exceed two (or, in the 
case of pupil teachers already 
recognised, three) for the prin- 
cipal teacher, and one (or, if 
the pupil teachers are taught 
in approved central classes, two) 
for each certificated assistant 
teacher. 

For the purposes of this Ar- 
ticle a probationer is reckoned 
as equivalent to a pupil teacher. 

Pupil teachers, whose engagements 
have been extended undef para 
graph 4 (2) of their Memorandum of 
Agreement, will not be reckoned as 
pupil teachers for the purposes of this 
Article. 


Articles 37 and 42 of the Day School 
Code, 1898, now substituted. 

37. Pupil teachers must, as a 
rule, be of the same sex as the 
principal teacher of the school 
in which they are engaged. 

Where a girl is engaged as a pupil 
teacher in a school under a master, and 
receives instruction from him out of 
school hours, some respectable woman 
approved by the managers must in- 
variably be present during the whole 
time that such instruction is being 
given. ’ 

Girls are not, as a rule, recognised 
as pupil teachers in a boys’ school, nor 
are boys recognised in a girls’ or in- 
fants’ school. 


42. The number of pupil 
teachers recognised by the De- 
partment must not exceed three 
for the principal teacher and 
one for each certificated assist- 
ant teacher. 

For the a of this Ar- 
ticle a probationer recognised 
under Article 33 is reckoned as 
equivalent to a pupil teacher. 

Pupil teachers whose engagements 
have been extended under para- 
graph 4 (2) of their Memorandum of 
Agreement, will not be reckoned as 
pupil teachers for the purposes of this 
Article. 


Their Lordships having further considered Article 130 (6) of 


the Day School Code for 1899 


Resolved, That the said Article be moditied as follows : 


Article 130 (6) of the Day School 
Code, 1899. 


The maximum number and 
value of pensions receivable at 
one time, in England and Wales, 
will be as follows : 

’ 62 pensions of 





£30 each...... £1,860 
= 335 pensions of 
816) £25 each...... 8,375 
|479 pensions of 
£20 each...... 9,580 


| 
£19,815 


Donations or special 
gratuities (each year) 340 
£20,155 
But this limit of the number 
of pensions will not affect the 
claims of teachers who were 
employed or were recognised 
students in any training college 
before August 1851. 


Article 130 (6) as Modified. 


The maximum number and 
value of pensions receivable at 
one time, in England and Wales, 
will be as follows :— 

‘ 64 pensions of 





£30 each...... £1,920 
350 pensions of 
914- “OR > vn 
£25 each...... 8,750 
500 pensions of 


£20 each....... 10,000 


£20,670 
Donations or special 
gratuities (each year) 340 


£27,010 





But this limit of the number 
of pensions will not affect the 
claims of teachers who were 
jemployed or were recognised 
students in any training college 
before August 1851. 
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HEADS. 


NOTES OF A LESSON 


MATTER AND METHOD. 


I. The structure of | Elicit from the class the meaning we attach 


» 


DY 


>. 


a hird’s egg. 
The shell and its 
sh ape. 


The size varies 
with the size of 
the bird, 


The contents of 
the egg. 


The hatching of 
the eggs. 
Natural means. 


to the term egg-shape. It is not a sphere or 
a perfect oval, but one end is ede ow than 
the other. Take a ball about as large as 
our specimen hen’s egg, gently push it as it 
lies on the table: it very easily rolls away. 
Now do the same with the egg: it has not the 
same tendency to roll away, but to rotate 
about its narrow end. Point out the utility 
of this arrangement when the mother bird 
wishes to turn the eggs in the nest during 
the period they are hatching. 

Call attention to the sizes of the typical 
eggs oe on the lesson-sheet. We see 
shown there the egg of our largest bird—the 
ostrich—and that of the smallest bird—the 
humming-bird. The one, as we know, lives 
chiefly in South Africa, and the other in 
South America. Perhaps some of the ehil- 
dren have seen the beautiful collection of 
humming-irds in the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington. When we 
consider that some of these birds are very 
little larger than a humble-bee, we are not 
surprised at the size of the egg. 

Take the fresh egg and carefully break it 


}in a cup. Examine the empty shell, which 


may be broken in pieces for distribution to 
the class. The shell is brittle, and is lined 
with a very thin skin. We may pull some 
of this membrane away, and notice that, 
though thin, it is tough. With a pocket lens 
we may see that the egg-shell is Aull of tiny 
pores. The air can thus get into the egg. 
Take the cooked egg and compare the 
white part with the colourless glair of the 
uncooked one. From the boiled egg we 
shall also be able to show that there is 
another thin, tough skin over the white part 
itself. We notice also that we can peel the 
hard-boiled white somewhat like an onion. 
Call attention to the yolk of the egg in 
the cup, and at the same time take a trans- 
verse section through the middle of the 
hard-boiled egg to show position of the yolk. 


It is not exactly in the middle, but a little 


nearer one side than the other. 

Examine again the unboiled egg in the 
cup. We shall have to look very closely and 
carefully to see two important things: one 
is that there is a lighter patch on the yellow 
yolk, and the other is that on each side of the 
yolk is a twisted transparent cord. Of course, 
one can notice these tangled cords much better 
in the diagram. The yolk itself is enclosed in 
yet another thin membrane, as we can easily 
demonstrate by pricking it, when the con- 
tents, escaping, run into the glair. 

The lighter yellow patch is where the young 
chick will be formed. Whichever way the egg 
is turned, this patch will always come upper- 
most; and the twisted cords, or balancers, 
as they are called, enable this to be done. 

Many of the children will be able to 
say the length of time usually required to 
hatch a hen’s egg. It is about three weeks. 





ON 


By Wu.1aM Donk, B.A., Head- Master of Brighton Pupil Teachers’ School. 
42” See Supplement presented with this Number. 
Articles of IMustration.—The supplement presented with this month’s Practica, TEACHER, a hen’s egg fresh, and one hard boiled. 


Heaps. 


2, Incubators. 


Iil. 


The nests. 


MATTER AND Metuop. 


An ostrich takes over sixty days, a swan 
from forty to forty-five, a canary fifteen to 
eighteen, and a humming-bird only from 
twelve to fourteen days. 

Question out again, from the children’s 

own observation, the fact of the hen bird 
turning the eggs occasionally, This changes 
the position of the developing chick, and 
prevents the parts of the embryo adhering 
| to the surrounding membranes. Elicit also 
that the hen leaves the nest occasionally to 
let the eggs cool down a little. This also 
seems necessary for the proper development 
of the chick. 

The method of hatching by means of in- 
cubators will not be so unfamiliar to the 
children as it would have been a few years 
ago. In China and Egypt similar methods 
have been in use for many years. 

The principle is that the eggs must be kept 
in a suitable temperature of moist air, due 
| precautions being taken for turning them. 

| The incubator shown in the diagram is one 

that answers these requirements. The 
drawer of eggs is placed under a receptacle 
of warmed water, while the young chicks 
themselves can shelter in the warmth as 
they do beneath their mother’s wings. 

In the diagram we have a picture of a 
bird’s nest. Elicit that the purpose of the 
nest is to keep the eggs safe and warm, 
; Some birds take much more pains in the 
building of their nests than others. The 

| ostrich merely scoops a hollow in the sandy 
soil among the heath or low bushes. 

When birds build their nests in very ex- 
posed places, the egys are usually coloured 
and spotted to match the ground around 
them. This adaptation to their surround 

|ings affords.them protection from enemies. 
| If a bird lays white eggs, one may be pretty 
}sure that they are placed in a deep nest 
| where they are not much seen, or that they 
will be hidden by the bird covering them. © 

During the time of hatching, some parent 
| birds exhibit great courage in the defence of 
the eggs or young birds. It is no light 
matter to meddle with a sitting swan, tor 
instance. The swan’s nest is usually made of 

grass, reeds, and twigs, and placed among the 
rushes near the water. The eggs generally 
number from two to five; they are creamy- 
white in colour, with a granulated surface. 
The wren makes a somewhat large nest 
| for the size of the bird. It is roundish in 
| shape, and made chiefly of moss inside, but 
the outer covering is of materials belonging 
to the surroundings of the nest—thus, again, 
| enabling it to escape detection. From four 
to seven eggs, or sometimes more, are laid. 
| These are white in colour, speckled with 
reddish-brown spots. 

The nest of the humming-bird is a tiny 
structure composed of down or cotton, or 

| some similar material, covered on the out- 


| side with moss, 


| 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


ACTION SONG FOR INFANTS. 


Adapted from ‘I have a song to sing, oh !”—-(Sudlivan’s ‘* Yeomen of the Guard.”) 


BY MRS. CASHMORE. 
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I have asong to sing, oh Sing me your song, oh! 
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HAVE a song to sing, oh! Sing me your song, oh! 
| It is sung to the jingle! of our old school bell, 
With a merrily ding, dong, ding, oh ! 
Tis about our school and what we do there : 
We learn of the monkey ® and the polar bear, 
The tishes * that swim, and the birds * of the air 
And sigh® when it’s time to go home, oh! 
Heyday,® heyday 
Misere me! lack-a-day, dee! 


I know vou'll not believe useoh ! 


ut we sigh® when it’s time to go home, oh! 
(Repeat fprat line and last four lines with each verse.) 


“iti ung to the rustle * of our school-book leaves, 
With their fresh little swish, swish, swish, oh! 
We don't do the same as in olden time 
They learned to read as we to rhyme ® (Read), 
And took no notice whatever of time 


Do you think that they d sigh to vo home, oh! 


It is sung to the ripple of the ocean's waves, 
And their distant boom. boom, b-o-o-m (/ivo0 notes), oh! 
Through © other lands in thought we roam, 
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oh! jut we sigh when it’s time to go home, oh! 


And we're told of the things ® they send us home ® 
In ships that sail o’er the ocean's foam— 
And sigh when it’s time to go home, oh ! 


** Tt is sung to the harmony ™ of nature’s art, 
With its form and colour combined, oh! 

Our hand" and eye together go 

Ham.... ietucancentieehs pa 

From nature fresh '? we paint flowers so— 

And sigh when it’s time to go home, oh! 


** It is sung to the rhythm '’ of our marching feet, 
With a tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp, oh ! 
Where little children used to sit so,” 

We™ now are taught upright to grow 
And move* our arms thus to and fro-- 
And sigh when it’s time to go home, oh! 


** It is sung to the jingle of our old school bell, 
With a merrily ding, dong, ding, oh ! 
Now we have to!d you about our school, 
To be happy ™ as you can is ever its rule, 
And we never™ have dunces upon the stool 
Do you think ™ that they’d sigh to go home, oh!” 


ACTIONS. 


(Children imitate bell-ringing. 
2 Children imitate climbing a tree. 
Children imitate swimming 
‘(Children imitate flving 
Children el isp hands and sigh (in a despatring attitude). 
Move hands upwards and downwards, turning alternately 
to rivht and left 
Point to audience 

* Hold left hand as if each had a book—turn over leaves. 

* Hold books and read in unison (giving the sound of letters): 
‘TO, to; U Pup IT am to go up * (proper pronunciatir n) 
—p hy 

” Imitate motion of rise and fal! of waves 

' Point with arm and hand extended with a swaying 
notion 

? Point to some aistant point. 


8 Point to themselves. 

4 Tmitate sailing. 

Point all round, giving a comprehensive sweep. 

' Extend right hand and describe in the air some simple 
form, as the circle. 

Extend left hand palm upwards, hold right hand as if 
with brush, pretend to dip brush into left hand, and imitate 
action of painting, occasionally looking at some fixed object. 

'S All mark time. 

” Fold arms aud hunch shoulders. 

* Drop hands smartly to side and stand erect with shoulders 
square at attention. 

*! Move arms. 

* Children to look happy and smile. 

Shake heads emphatically. 

* Look dubious as though asking a question. 
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MUSICAL PLAY.—THE SUN, MOON, AND STARS. 


~OR this game, a boy is provided with a dise of cardboard 
] covered with gilt paper, to represent the sun. A crescent 
c of cardboard covered with silver paper is held by a girl, to 
& represent the moon. A number of small cardboard stars covered 
with silver paper, and attached to thin wands, will serve for 
stars. These are held by other boys and girls. The children on 
é; che gallery pretend to sleep. The sun enters from the east, if 
: possible, and as he appears the children sit up, rub their eyes, 
and sing :— 


a ** Wake, children, wake, for the morning is here, 
“i The sun peeps in through the pane ; 
j So jolly his face, so full of good cheer, 


We're glad to see him again. 

Wake, children, wake, for the flowers ope their eyes, 
The birds sing sweet on the thorn ; 

There’s no living thing looks up to the skies 














roe: 


* Twelve o'clock strikes, so we all march away, 
For morning lessons are o'er ; 
We romp away home, with laughter and play, 
And see dear Dad by the door, 
Come, Jack and Annie, and each take a chair, 
And then when dinner is done, 
We'll wash our hands clean, and brush up our hair, 
And back to school we will run ” 
The Sun.—Then all the afternoon I sink and sink as I travel 
to the west. 
Children sing :— 
** Sink down, dear sun, to your bed in the west, 
Sink down, and put out your light ; 
The long day is over, the birds go to rest, 
“Tis time to wish you good-night. 
Father and mother, we kiss you and go, 
The flowers have shut their eyes tight ; 





. But loves this beautiful morn. 
q “ Pop out of bed with a heart full of glee, The darkness has come, the wind whispers low, 
a Don’t wait for Mary to call; Good-night, good-night, good-night. 
4 For breakfast is set for you and for me, (The sun moves round to the west, and disappears, hiding behind 
Ss : And mother waits for us all. a chair or table. During the time the sun is invisible, his ré pre 
z breakfast is done, and we run off to school, sentative passes round the back of the class so as to be ready to re- 

Nor loiter long on the way ; appear in the east.) 

And early we'll be, for that is the rule e 

Which girls and boys must obey.” (The moon and stars enter.) 

The Sun. —Yes, children, IT am the morning sun. TI rise up in The Moon.—When the sun hides his face at night-time, TI 
the east to light you and warm you. I wake the birds first, come out to give you light, and the stars help me. But when 
then the men and women and boys and girls. I climb higher and the morning sun comes back, we fly away and hide ourselves. 
higher in the sky until noon, when half my day's journey isdone. Ah! there he is. 

(As the last sentence is said, the sun is held up as high as pos- (Sun reappears, and the moon and stars run away and hide. As 
sible. Bell is touched by teacher to give twelve strokes. Children the sun advances, children wake up, clap their hands, and sing the 

qq sing, standing up :—) Jirst Verse again. ) 

= 

a Words by E. Sutruzy-Parrort, Musie by A. J. Pannorr, 
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l. Wake, chil-dren, wake, forthe morn-ingis here, The sun peepsin through the pane ; So jol-ly hisface, so full of good cheer, We're 

: 2. Pop out of bed with a heart full of glee, Don't wait for Ma-ry to call; For break-fast is set for you and for me, And 

& 3. Twelve o’-clock strikes, sowe all marcha-way, For morn - ing les-sonsare oer; We romp a-wayhome, with lwgh-ter and play, And 

“ 4. Sink down, dear sun, toyourbed in the west, Sink down, and put out your light ; The long dayis o - ver, the birds gotorest, "Tis 
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thorn; There's no liv - ing thing looks up to the skies But loves this beau -ti ful morn, 
way; And ear-ly we'll be, for that is the rule Which girls and boys must o - bey, 
done, We'll wash our hands clean, and brush up our hair, And back to school we will run. 
tight ; The dark-ness has come, the wind whis-pers low, Good - night, good - night, good-night, 
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*OOD-NIGHT, sun, go to bed, While you watch us through the night, ; 
J Take the crown from your shining head ; Twinkling your dear little eyes so bright.—Xefrain. : 
No to our grey ight ‘ap, . - 
et ae ee Good-night, flowers, folding up } 
Close your eves for a pleasant nap. 79 . 
+ pets Ev'ry dear little bell and cup ; 
Refrain. —Tra, la, la, la, la, la, a , } 
’ i te Oe ‘Take your drink of balmy dew, i= 
ere Sweet little dreamings to all of you.—Re/frain. : 
I'ra, la, la, la, la, la, & 
Tra, la, la, la, la, la. Good-night, bird, hear us sing, < 
Hide your head ‘neath your little wing ; 
Good-night, sky, bright and blue, Ev’ry leaf now says good-bye, ¢ 
Gentle breezes will sing to you, Singing a gentle lullaby.— Refrain. 2 
. 
& 
The Refrain of this pretty song should be played as Introduction, the children singing “ Tra, la, la” very quietly and sweetly, as at the Refrain also. a 
The last Refrain may be hummed (teeth and lips close and firm) very softly, the accompaniment being played an octave higher, and very gently. ie 
Many pretty actions, which are fully suggested by the verses, should accompany the singing. The word “lullaby” may be sung as a closing chorus so— } 
:— |r mir a :—:—|8,:-:- | eto., if preferred. he 
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THE BABIES’ ROOM. 


T is perhaps about twelve years since I first sent in to this 
| journal papers under the above heading. My object was 
then, as now, to give real practical suggestions as to the thing 
to be done with the very youngest of our infant school chil- 
dren ; and I again appeal to the teacher—for it is to the teacher 
one looks for actual effort—to lift the cloud of inefficiency and 
imperfection. from our school system. Hundreds of so-called 
educationists are talkers merely ; they neither can nor do aid the 
cause one little bit. But to the bright, anxious, earnest teacher 
one never appeals in vain; her watchword is ‘‘ Advance,” and 
she goes on from one thing to another step by step, ignoring her 
own fatigue, ignoring, as every true worker does, her many 
failures, until ‘‘something attempted” becomes ‘ something 
done.” 

I think it was Locke who accused the Englishman of paying 
more attention to his racehorse than to his child; and those who 
may have lived, as the writer has, at Newmarket, will be obliged 
to confess, however reluctantly, that the old pedagogue and philo- 
sopher was right. Even in these days the racer is better housed, 
fed, and trained than the ordinary child of poor parents. 

I should like in this short article to show something of the use 
to be made of ordinary toys and simple stories, and also to give 
a few hints on how to make lessons effective by the introduction 
of the jointed lath as an occupation for babies. Elsewhere 
I have said that in this particular class ‘‘ a// instruction should 
take the form of amusing occupation ;” and ‘no reading, no writ- 
ing, no arithmetic, but find in your occupations the germs of all 
real elementary instruction—form, sound, number, and colour— 
and so arrange them that you give the fair and necessary length 
of time to each one of these Seuteenental elements...... Add games, 
free play, and music, and you have as complete a course of in- 
struction as any one can devise.” 

T'oys..—First, then, as to toys. Do we as teachers make 
enough use of toys in our babies’ room? (I do not here refer 
to the systematised toys of the kindergarten, but I mean English 
nursery playthings.) Ithink not. I know we leave off our play- 
things and our childish games earlier than many other nations, 
and I feel sure we do not value these toys as means to our end 
in the classroom. Let us for the nonce take a wheelbarrow, a 
big doll, a rocking-horse, a big ball, and a picture book. Surely 
every well-equipped babies’ class should include these. Not 
cheap, common things, but a good wheelbarrow made by a clever 
local carpenter or wheelwright, well painted, and strong enough 
to bear rough usage; a rocking-horse that has done good service 
in the nursery of ‘‘ milord,” now gone to Eton or Harrow (mane, 
tail, and glossy skin refurbished) ; a big doll (notice the ‘* big,” 
please, Mr. Editor), with clothes to come off and on, ‘* warranted 
to wash, or rather to bear washing”—a doll, moreover, that can 
take a ‘* header” without softening of the brain; a large brightly- 
painted indiarubber ball that you cannot buy for sixpence, be- 
cause, you see, it costs five shillings; and lastly, a picture book 
tilled with every good sample picture you can beg, borrow, or 
Very good, what now? 

You have now five typical toys. You say, What is that 
among so many? Enough, I respond. Divide your class up 
into five parts. Give these groups freedom; they will soon 
regulate themselves. Some co cae. = take the doll, and in turn 
nurse, dress, wash, fondle, and scold it. Teacher talks with and 
to them about it; and at intervals she teaches the group with 
the ball to toss or kick it to and fro, seeing ‘‘ fair play ;” while 

ix or seven little tots (not up to rougher games this morning) sit 

in a cosy, safe corner with the picture book all to themselves, 
culling from their own God-given imaginations fancies as charm- 
ing as they are fresh, making of the commonplace pictures their 
own fairy tales. Some restless, sturdy little Gitous, who would 
ilways be tumbling about, can have the wheelbarrow and play 
at coaches, carrying as freight the other babies one by one from 
one end to the other of playroom or playground. Then you give 
the rocking-horse to others who get but scant rocking elsewhere, 
and to whom the motion is a delight in itself. 

When this arrangement has gone on for a quarter of an hour, 
change your groups. Do this until all have had ‘‘a turn,” and 
an hour and a half you will have had a most delightful play- 
‘ime; and, needless to say, a true teacher will have impressed 
tuany useful facts upon her small pupils that no direct teaching 

masse would have accomplished so well. 

[ am aware that these few lines fall short of being anything 

it bare suggestions, but in a complete short paper it is impos- 
ble to do more than outline the use at one time of the toys. 

Now for the little talk about the place that story-telling should 

cupy in our babies’ class. 

If we are willing to admit that our emotions need training and 
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guiding, I think at the same time we shall also willingly admit 
that story-telling is an excellent medium for such teaching. 
Stories serve other purposes, truly, and many of them, but it 
is perhaps par excellence the best means of inculcating such 
lessons as kindness, sympathy, truth, honour, bravery, ete. 

I fear very few of us are really learned enough to tell stories 
properly, for these babies will have no ‘ prentice hand.” Their 
stories must be charming, fanciful, yet true to known cireum 
stances ; they must be given in simple, effective language, with 
a good speaking voice; they should have at least some local 
colour, and they should be aided by puppets or pictures. One 
cannot too strongly urge the need of great simplicity of lan 
guage. No stilted style will answer; babies must have food 
easy of digestion for mind as well as body. 

I have for many years kept a notebook in which I have jotted 
down headings of simple stories I have come across in different 
works devoted to the young. All stories for the babies must be 
written down to their capacity ; it is in this very need that hun 
dreds of otherwise good story-tellers fail in our babies’ room. 
The teacher is advised to glean from all works little tales, and 
then reset them in suitable language, and to remember a fact 
little known and less acted upon—namely, that these little 
mites of humanity can bear repetition to an extent that would 
be nauseating to their elders. Their absolute belief in, and re 
liance upon, their teacher, and the absence of the jaded, over 
excited brain, enable them to listen with renewed eagerness to 
a thrice-told tale. Of course, an interval of some days should 
elapse before telling the tale again. 

One good plan to make a story interesting is to bring on the 
pieces or figures one by one as the story advances to its end ; but 
care must be taken not to have too many figures. For example, 
we are telling a dog story to show the intelligence of the shep 
herd’s dog. 

Plant.—Get a cutting or toys of a shepherd, a dog, and a flock 
A - of sheep, and with wet sand, grass, and the Third 

Gift of the solids, in an old tea-tray or one used for 
modelling, make a rough representation of Scottish 
hills, shepherd’s house at foot of hills, sheep scat 
tered about—these can be taken from a cheap toy 
ji box (the dog also), or from a Noah’s ark. A stream 
can be made at foot of hills with tin saucers; in 
deed, every little thing necessary to the interest of 
the tale can be put in, but no more, nothing super 
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fluous. Now, as you tell your story (which, if you like, can 
begin in the popular style of ‘‘ Once upon a time”), you will bring 
on or point out your pieces. Do not mind interrupting the nar- 
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rative by stopping to move or show your characters. Nothing 
told equals the spectacular in effect, for ‘‘things seen are 
mightier than things heard.” 

Time and space prevent my going into further 
details, but enough has been said to indicate the 
line to be followed in the inclusion of stories for our 
babies’ room. 

Now, lastly, we will speak about at least one 
occupation, and as T said at the beginning of th:s 
paper, all teaching in this room should be in the 
form of occupation. It is very certain that there 
are many delightful occupations to be found in the 
kindergarten gifts and plays that are never tried, 
because a teacher does not quite know how to sim- 
plify them sufficiently for such very young children ; 
wuld perhaps one of the least known, and conse- 
quently the least used, is the jointed lath, and yet 
whenever and wherever tried, the writer has never 
known it to fail. The jointed lath, if well made, 
will last two or three years as an educational toy 
in the babies’ room. It should here be used with 
ten slats in its entirety, and none but familiar forms 
should be given for reproduction. 

\s an example of the simple short lesson, we will 
proceed as follows, All being supplied with a jointed 
lath, the teacher opens hers carefully joint by joint, 
instructing babies to do the same. Now the two 
children sitting side by side place these open slats 
parallel, forming fram lines. Chat about trams, 
babies’ homes, little boys who get on the lines into 
danger, ete. Next the little fingers are guided to 
the middle slat, and lifting it with both hands from 
desk, one little effort transforms the pieces into a 
pointed archway, to be found somewhere in the town, village, 
or district in which the school is situated. Teacher will intro- 
duce chats about the particulat vate or archway she selects. 
Then opening up the jointed lath again, a rai/iway signal can be 
made by holding the upright part in the left hand, while with 
the right two slats are bent down at right angles to the other 
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eight. Talks about trains—-express, slow—and stop signals will 
vive much delight From this form, with even less alteration, 
1 good battle flag can be made by folding down two more slats, 
as shown above. The story or chat can be exchanged for a stirring 
march to simple vocal march music, each baby carrying his flag. 
Returning to the desks, and opening up the jointed lath again, 
the children are guided to form a dow bridge by folding down two 
lates at each end, and slightly raising joint in the middle. Such 
a bridge can be found in any district spanning either a river or 
canal or a railway cutting, and, 
—— tomake the thing real, an actual 
bridge should be spoken of if 
possible. At this point the two 
supports of the bridge can be 
joined, and the children, work- 
ing with the right hand while 
holding the two ends together 
with the left, will, with a little 
help, be able to make a hoop ; 
and with this form the play 
should end, save for the folding 
up of the jointed lath into its 
original form. One need 
— scarcely suggest that no play, 
> however interesting, should last 
much over fifteen minutes, and 
should not certainly run without change beyond the half-hour. 
The jointed lath is almost invaluable in the teaching of form ; 
but it will be seen that in choosing the above six objects the 
writer has begun with the open slat, deeming it wiser to do so 
with the babies than follow the method in use with older chil- 
dren, and bearing ia mind the old Scotch proverb that ‘ Fules 
and bairns shouldna see half-finished things.” J. W. R. 





A FEW HINTS ON INFANT SCHOOL 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 


BY J. G. MACKENZIE, 


Formerly Head-Mistress, Stockwell Practising Kindergarten ; Author 
of “ Principles and Practice of Kindergarten.” 


The Programme.—The drawing up of the programme is the 
first, and apparently the most difficult, step in the arrangements. 
As a matter of fact, however, success depends less on the matter 
of the programme than on the manner in which it is carried out. 
It is the fresh naiveté of the child-life which makes the charm, 
and it can be shown in the simplest of songs and games. This 
peint should not be lost sight of. The real entertainment con- 
sists in the exhibition of spontaneous childish mirth and spirits, 
unadulterated by any self-consciousness, and the most reserved and 
reticent ‘‘ grown up” thaws at the sight of it. This necessarily 
restricts the choice of items to some extent, as they must deal 
with matters of interest to children. I need hardly say that 
nothing coarse or tragic should be allowed to creep in, however 
funny or realistic it may be. Comedy, not farce or melodrama, 
should be the spirit of the affair. 

Unless the entertainment is to be elaborate, the songs, recita- 
tions, and games learned during the year should be utilised. 
This will save much labour, and an average selection for even 
three classes will form a good nucleus for a programme. 

The Babies.— These, the most cunning performers of all, 
should certainly be browight upon the boards. Do not restrict 
your choice to the children of the upper classes. The time and 
trouble spent upon the Threes and Fours will repay. Simple 
action songs or recitations, given by a small party, are certain 
to be successful ; it is the size of the performers which makes 
the entertainment. In The Babies’ Own Song Book of Curwen’s 

a capital collection of songs, whose subjects, words, and music 
are adapted to the slight powers of the little ones — there 
are several good pieces which could be utilised for the purpose. 
For example, ‘‘ A Marching Song,” ‘‘ A Drill Song,” al ** Baby 
Soldiers” make one item. The first is used to introduce the 
performers and get them into place ; the second and third require 
the same position, and so easily follow. Toy swords and guns 
are the only properties needed. Good recitations often occur 
in The Infants’ Magazine, The Child’s Own Magazine, Rosebud, 
monthly halfpenny magazines, suitable for the baby performers. 

Games.—There is nothing to beat a good kindergarten game 
as an item for a programme, because it is a comedy in miniature ; 
and even when familiar, if the children enter into it with zest, 
the story comes to the spectator with new life and charm. 
Friiulein Heerwart’s collection, though it has been published 
many years, and several of the songs date back to Froebel’s 
time, is the best selection we have. The games can be connected 
with the ¢hildren’s everyday life and with the nature teaching, 
and this presents them in a new phase every time, and so the 
interest of the performers is sustained, a sure way of compelling 
the attention of an audience. 

Parlour Games are also good. Musical Chairs, Blind Man’s 
Buff, Skipping, The Jolly Miller, John Brown’s Knapsack, help 
to make a programme varied, and an audience will enter into the 
contests with keen appreciation. 

Drill—musical, of course—is always enjoyed by spectators ; 
it appeals to the sense of rhythmical movement as well as to the 
ear and eye. The dumb-bells and musical bells require only 
simple movements, but are very effective. The rod drill is more 
difficult ; the tambourine exercises are the dumb-bell movement 
adapted. The fan drill is very pretty, and can be taken with 
the Upper Infants. Marching and countermarching should be 
a special feature of the drill. 

ancing.—This is usually a very popular item, except, = 
haps, for the one who has to teach it; but with anything like 
success, she is more than repaid by the showers of applause 
which follow the performance. I have found the Quadrilles, 
Lancers, Highland Schottische, Sir Roger de Coverley, and 
Circassian Circle well within the powers of the children, though 
the babies took part in the last two only. Skirt dancing we 
had at one entertainment, but there was much extra time spent 
upon it by an enthusiastic and bright young teacher. 

Cantata.—It is difficult to get one sufficiently simple and 
varied. Curwen’s ‘The Fairies of the Seasons” has proved 
very suitable. It requires no scenery, has no solo, all the songs 
are in unison, the dresses are simple, toy instruments are used, 
and it occupies only three-quarters of an hour, so that there is no 
strain upon the children. There is a queen with attendants; then 

the faimes with their attendants come in one after the other. 
Each group performs a simple dance and sings an appropriate 
song, and the whole concludes with a dance by all the per- 
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formers. With simple means the effect was very pretty, and 
the audience was delighted. The spring dresses were green, and 
trimmed with leaves ; the summer, rose pink trimmed with deep 
red roses; the autumn, yellow, with wheat and poppies. For 
the winter fairy we had Santa Claus, and boy attendants with 
frosted tunics. The dresses were made in ordinary fashion, and 
did for party frocks later. Other suitable cantatas which have 
come under my notice, and which do not demand more than 
the resources of an average infant school, are, ‘‘ Who shall 
be Queen?” ‘‘ Happy Hearts,” ‘‘The Holiday Concert,” and 
«* Cinderella at Home” (Curwen). 

The Preparation.—This I have found to be the decisive 
factor in success. 

1. Enough, and not too much. That there can be too much 
preparation will not be doubted by those experienced in the 
work, The children must know exactly what to do and how to 
do it; but anything in the nature of hard drilling in the parts is 
to be deprecated, as it destroys the interest, and then the per- 
formance falls flat because it has become mechanical. Whatever 
may be wanting in finish and style, the display must show no 
lack of spring and freshness. 

2. Let every song be well within the power of the young 
performers. Nothing is more painful than to hear children 
straining their voices to reach a top note, and missing it by half 
a tone. In teaching solos, settle the breathing places before- 
hand, and insist on their being kept to. If on the occasion it is 
found that through nervousness, or the size of the room, the 
child is unequal to the strain, let the song be taken as a chorus 
rather than allow the exhibition of a hopeless struggle. 

3. Do not depend on three or four star performers. The 
larger the number of children brought into prominence the 
better for all concerned. A programme including the varieties 
mentioned above will give scope for all kinds of talent. A 
child who has not much voice may be able to drill or enter into 
the fun of musical chairs. 

4. Never require children who dance or drill to sing at the 
same time. The movements take all the breath and energy. 
If singing quadrilles are used, let the singing be done by other 
children than the dancers. 

5. Do not dread a critical audience. Parents will largely pre- 
dominate, and they will be too keenly interested in the doings of 
their own children to take the rest of the performance seriously. 

In writing on the subject of entertainments generally, it is 
impossible to go fully into detail. Some of the items would 
require an article for themselves. The drill is, I believe, to be 
specially provided for in these pages. My aim has been, to give 
a survey of the subject. 


- ert Pete - 


DRAWING FOR INFANTS. 


] RAWING, as set forth by Froebel, should be one of the 
earliest occupations of the child. One of the first desires 

of the child is the wish to make something. This he shows by 
marking on the window-pane with his fingers, by giving a ery of 
delight when he gets a piece of pencil and begins to scribble and 
mark with it, ai, a little later, when he is able to draw on the 
sand with his spade. To meet this desire Froebel invented a 
systematic course for teaching drawing—one quite distinct from 
any that had previously been used. Under the old system chil- 
dren had a copy put in front of them, which they simply had to 
copy to the best of their ability. Where a little more thought 
was given to the subject, the children had a series of lines arranged 
for them, and these they had to copy, time after time, without 
ny living interest being attached to them ; nor was any attempt 
made to combine the lines into elementary forms and objects. 

The kindergarten method provides the children with special 
materials and a orl «aged. sere course of instruction. The 
materials consist of chequered slates, and, subsequently, chequered 
drawing books and nicely-pointed pencils. The teacher must 
ilso have a blackboard, ruled like the slates. The course of 
lessons consists of—(1) Vertical lines; (2) Horizontal lines ; 
3) Combination of vertical and horizontal lines ; (4) Oblique 
lines ; (5) Combination of the three kinds of straight lines. 

Advantage is taken, as in all other kindergarten occupations, 
to interest the children by conversation, and by giving the lines 
life, as it were, making them represent objects of various kinds. 
lhen, as the children advance, t ney are asked to invent patterns, 
using certain lines, and at other times they are given a perfectly 
tree hand for their inventions. 

Drawing as so taught is a very great help to writing ; indeed, 
it should be taught instead of writing in the babies’ room. This 


a been cordially accepted by H.M. Inspectors in several 
schools, 


If the children have been properly taught drawing in 
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the babies’ room, more than half the troubles met with in com 
mencing writing have disappeared. Knowing this, why not try 
a course of drawing before any writing ? 

In the first place, the child has mastered the ditliculty of hold- 
ing his pencil, and he has done so while he was simply making 
straight lines. 

Then, again, kindergarten drawing causes the children to 
acquire habits of attention, observation, precision, neatness, 
firmness, and accuracy—all of which acquisitions are essential 
to good writing. After a course of drawing the children know 
where to begin and where to end when they are told in the first 
writing lesson, but this is not the case when drawing has not 
preceded the writing lesson. 

Perhaps an example of a lesson in drawing for the babies will 
better enable the teacher to judge whether it is not advisable to 
teach this subject before that of writing. 

Lesson.—To teach children to draw a vertical line one square 
in length. The children to have slates ruled in small 
squares, and nicely-sharpened pencils, The blackboard to 
be ruled to correspond with the slates. 

The teacher must first call attention to the blackboard, ahd 
lead the children to notice that it is marked or ruled. What 
kind of lines? Yes; some are ‘standing up” or upright lines, 
others are ‘“‘lying down” lines. Lead the children to notice 
that these lines cross one another, and make what many of them 
will call little windows —we will call them squares. Let children 
come and point out one of these ‘‘ windows.” How many lines 
are there round it? One at the top, one at the bottom, and one 
at each side. Let them notice that one is on the left side, and 
the other on the right. What kind of lines are the top and 
bottom lines? Yes, ‘lying down” lines. What kind are the 
sides? What do we call this? (‘Teacher pointing to a corner.) 
How many sides? Now look at your slates. What do you see? 
Yes; just the same lines that I have on the board, Hold up 
your pencils. All put a dot inside one of these squares. Hold 
up your pencils again. In which hand do you hold your pencil ? 
What do you call the other hand? Now put your pencil in your 
left hand and then point to the top little square on the left side 
of your slate. Now put your penci! in your right hand and 
point to the top left little square. How many lines are there 
round it? how many corners? Now pencils down and look at 
me. What have I in my hand? Where have I put the chalk 
now? Quite right; on the first little square. Which part of 
the square? The corner. Now watch very carefully. What 
have t done? What kind of line have I drawn? Yes; and it 
is on the left side of the square, and quite on the line, Where 
did I stop? What does the line look like? Yes; it is like 
the side of the square. What else is it like? Something that 
stands upright. Well, tell me some things that stand upright. 

Yes; a post, a tree, and, Mary says, a little boy. What kind 
of boy? A naughty boy could not stand so straight and still. 
Would you all like to try to make a very good little boy? Then 
hold up your pencils and put them on the same corner on your 


slates that I did on the board. Yes; now draw on the line. 
Where must you stop? Quite right ; at the bottom corner.. Now 


ee your pencils down, and [ am coming to see who has made the 
est little boy. Some of them are very good ; but I 
will show you how Harry has made his Al] Is 
that right? What is the magter with that little boy? 
Yes ; he is falling down. Tell me how Harry went wrong. Yes ; 
and see 

Yes; I see a little 


he did not draw on the line. Well | now, look 
wrong. She forgot 


how Mary made her little boy 
boy who can tell us where it is 

to start at the corner, and so she began too high. Then she 
forgot to stop at the bottom of the line. Now look at me again. 
What have I drawn? Yes, another good little boy. You all try 
to do the same, but do not let him fall down like Harry's did. 

In this way the children would be encouraged to draw the 
lines to the best of their abilities, the teacher talking about the 
work to the children as they do it. Thus they might then draw 
two very nice little girls—see which are the best—then two very 
straight posts that the little boys and girls can play around, 
then two trees that they can sit under when they are tired, 

The aim of the lesson should not be to get as many lines drawn 
as possible, but to get those that are ome well done, It is 
quality that is wanted and not quantity. Every line carelessly 
bien is worse than useless, because it is a violation of all the 
good principles that one has been trying to instil in the first part 
of the lesson. 

It is hardly necessary to point out the good the little ones 
derive from such a lesson. It is evident that they must attend, 
observe, imitate, count, think, compare, and exercise great care, 
while, at the same time, they are acquiring deftness, neatness, 
and order. The muscles of the hand and fingers are also being 
strengthened. 
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88 THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


HOW | TAUGHT THE NEEDLEWORK AND 
KNITTING MUSICAL DRILLS TO A CLASS 
OF OVER EIGHTY BABIES IN A LONDON 
BOARD SCHOOL. 


BY ALICE MORROW, 


No. 1 DRILL. 
How to make a Loop. 


1. TAKE up cotton in right hand, 


2. Place short end across left palm. 

3. Cross round palm. 

4. Take up needle in right hand like a pencil. 
5. Place needle under 


first piece of cotton, on 
upper part of palm, and 
over second piece of cot 
ton: reverse needle, keep 
ing cotton on needle, and 
ilraw cotton off hand 

6. Grasp both ends of 
cotton in left hand, and 
pull 

7 Take hold of long 
end and draw loop up. 

8. Show 

Materials. One 
needle and a yard of | 
knitting cotton for each 


| 
| 
| 
| 
OO  —— 


Method.—No. 1 of Drill.—No. 1 of Drill is, ‘‘ Take up cotton 
in right hand.” 

What else have you on your desk? Touch cotton, Pick 
it up, and see how nice it is and how soft it feels. Hold it in 
the middle with two hands. Now see who can stretch out 
their hands the farthest; hold up both hands, and keep the 
cotton stretched very tight. Cotton up over heads. Cotton 
down. Cotton up, and let teacher see all these pretty faces 
looking at her through the window. Now you may all nod 
your heads at teacher and sing ‘‘ Bo-peep.” 

Children nod and sing :-— 


** Little Bo-peep has lost her sheep, 
And doesn’t know where to find them ; 
Leave them alone, and they'll come home, 
And carry their tails behind them.” 


At “carry their tails” teacher drops the cotton in the left 
hand, and with the latter 
strokes down the cotton 
(tail), pulling it till only 
a little piece is left point- 
ing upwards, 

Those who have only 
a little piece of cotton 
sticking up may show it, 
and sing when teacher 
calls out One. 

Teacher calls out One, 
and all show the cotton, 
singing :— 





“Oh! we're all showing, 
Show, show, showing ; 





child For the teacher 
one large wooden needle 
and the long piece of wool 


Oh! we're all showing, 
Just for a little fun.’ 


No. 2 of Drill.—No. 2 





from the demonstration 





piece of sewing, or a 
similar piece. 

Preparation. 
Teacher counts children 
in rows, and leaves a suf 
ficient number of needles 
at the end; the child 
sitting there will pass 
them along when teacher 
gives the order. 

Drill for Passing. 
1. Show left hand (that | 
being the hand nearest | 
the end where the needles 
are) | 

2. Stretch left hand out | 
ready to take hold of | 
needle 
3. Pass. All sing | 


“ Pass, pass all together, 
Pass, pass away ; 
This is the way we always 
pass, ! 
When teacher says we 
may.” | 
The cotton is given out, 
and children stretch it 
along the desk in front of 
them. While giving out 
the cotton, teacher tells 
the children that the les 
son this afternoon will be = | = - 





of Drill is, ‘‘ Place short 
end across left palm.” 
Now look and see what 
a lovely game teacher is 
having. 
Teacher demonstrates 
No. 2, singing 


“*Go behind my cotton O, 
Cotton O, cotton O; 
Go behind my cotton O, 
And hang your little head 
down” 





t» the tune of ‘‘ Londen 

bridge is falling down ;” 
the little head meaning 
the short end, which is 
thus brought across the 
palm. 

Now you may all have 
that game, and then we 
will play one that every- 
body knows. 

Children imitate 
teacher, and all sing :— 


“Go behind my cotton O,” ete. 


No. 3 of Drill.--No. 3 
of Drill is, ‘* Cross round 
palm.” 

Now we are going to 
have a game that we all 








knitting, and goes on as 
follows 

Did you tell mother we did real sewing yesterday? I thought 
she would say her little girl was getting very clever; she will 
be pleased when you tell her you can knit. Our cotton is nice 
and thick, because knitting must be very strong. 

The needles by this time are all passed, and teacher says,— 

Make your needle into a standing-up soldier (perpendicular) ; 
soldiers must stand very straight. These must be sergeants, 
they are so big. Is your needle like the one we had for sewing ? 
What is the difference? Yes, it has no eye, and is much 
bigger and stronger than a sewing needle. Let needle have 
a dance 

Children dance needle on desk to the tune of “ Ta-ra-ra.” 
‘* Needles down on desk, just like teacher's.” 





know how to play, so 
No. 3 will be very easy. 
Take hold of the long end, cross it over the short end-—that is 
hanging its little head down so nicely—-and see what a lovely 
eross you have on your hand. Make that long tail hang straight 
down behind. What letter does it look like? Yes, and you 
may sing X for ten. Children now sing X X X X X for ten, to 
the tune of ‘‘ Ta-ra-ra.” 
No. 4 of Drill.—No. 4 of Drill is, ‘‘ Take up needle in right 
hand like a pencil.” 
Where has our needle been all this time? We will let it 
have a game. Show first finger and thumb of your right hand, 


and play that nice finger game, and at ‘‘ Bravo” pick up your 


needle and hold it just like a pencil. 
Children and teacher sing : 
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“One finger, one thumb keep moving, 
Just so, just so, just so; 
One finger, one thumb keep moving— 


Bravo, bravo, bravo!” 

Needles down. We will have that game again, because we 
all know how to play it. (No. 4 is repeated.) 

No. 5 of Drill.—No. 5 of Drill is, ‘‘ Place needle under first 
piece of cotton, on upper part of palm, and over second piece of 
cotton ; reverse needle, and draw cotton off hand.” 

What is the name of the first house in your street—No. 1? 
That is the name of the first house in my street, and the house 
next door is called No. 2. Is it so in your street? That is 
nice; your street is just like teacher’s, We will call these 
pieces of cotton No. 1 and No. 2. Touch with your needle 
the piece teacher touches, and say, “This is No. 1, because 
it is nex, to my thumb; and this is No. 2, because it is next 
to No. 1.” (Teacher to 
touch the pieces as 









No. 7 of Drill.—No. 7 of Drill is, “Take hold of long end 
and draw loop > 

When we pulled our cotton what did we make? Yes, but 
we don't call it a knot; its real name is loop, and we can make 
that loop run up the long end of cotton if we pull the long 
end. Would you like to see your loop running up? Very 
well, but not till teacher calls out Seven. Take hold of the 
long end. ‘Teacher calls out Seven, and all pull the long 
end, 

The delighted surprise of the children is great when they 
see their own loop mounting up to the needle, and all sing, 
to the tune of “ 'Ta-ra-ra” :— 


“Up my little loop must go, 
Up my little loop must go, 
Up my little loop must go, 
For my teacher called out Seven.” 


** Seven,” of course,does 





named, and children to 
imitate. ) 

Teacher exercises chil- 
dren on Nos. | and 2 till 
they readily touch the 
one named, 

Now hold up needle ; 
touch No. 1—touch No. 2 

touch No. 1. Put your 
needle uader No. 1 only 
a little way ; don’t let it 
touch No. 2. I can see 
you all have it under No. 





not rhyme with ‘ go,” but 
the children sing it just 
as if it did. | 

No. 8 of Drill.—No. 8 
of Drill is, ** Show.” 

Teacher now says, ‘‘ All 
who have got their little 
loop up to the needle may 
hold the needle with two 
hands, one at each end, 
and give the cotton a nice 
swing.” 








1, so you may now put 
it over No. 2. Say this 
after teacher, ‘* Under 
No. 1, over No. 2, and 


| All swing cotton, and 
sing :— 


“ See-saw, Margery Daw, 
Jenny shall have a new 


master ; 
7 have , ; 
we have now to get our 5 (c) She shall have but a penny 
needle under No. 2; so a day, 


we must turn it right 
over to the door, and it 
will be done as soon as 
we give it a tiny push.” 
Say after teacher, ‘* Push 
the needle under,” and 
keep saying, ‘‘ Push the 
needle under,” until every 
girl has pushed it right 
under and has her thumb 6 
on the bit of cotton left 
on the needle. If you let 
that bit of cotton slip off 
the needle, it just shows 
you don’t know how to 
play this game. 

Now see how slowly 
teacher slips her hand out 
of the cotton, so as not 
to pull the cotton off the 
needle. You may all do 
it, and say, “‘Slip your 
hand out.” 

Nos. * 2. 3, 4, and 5. 
The cotton is now pulled 


Because she can't work 
any faster.” 


This ends No. 1 Drill. 
The next time it is given, 
the teacher just calls out 
Nos. 1 to 8, and the chil- 
dren perform the drill, 
singing the little ditties 
given above, almost all 
of which are original. 


No. 2 DRILL. 
Left Hand Drill. 


1. Take up needle with 
loop on it in left hand 
(hand held over needle), 

2. Push needle with 
first finger of right hand 
till the loop is near the 
point of the needle. 

3. Take short end of 





off the needle and 
straightened, and the 
drill repeated from No. 1 
to No. 5. We are going 
to sing No. 5 while we do 
it this time. Watch how 








cotton and place in left 
hand, which holds the 
needle. 

4. Grasp long end in 
right oe 

5. Slip first finger of 








teacher does it while she 


slings, 


Teacher sings whilst doing No. 5 :— 


“Under No. 1, 
Over No. 2, 
Push the needle ‘ under,’ 
And slip your hand out.” 


No. 6 of Drill..—No. 6 of Drill is, ‘‘ Grasp both ends of cotton 
i left hand and pull.” 
leacher demonstrates and children imitate, all singing :— 


“Oh! we're all pulling, 
Pull, pull, pulling ; 
Oh! we're all pulling, 

Just for a little fun.” 


right hand under cotton, 
keeping thumbs together, 

6. Work cotton over point of needle with first finger, keeping 
the hands as still as possible. 

7. Off—over—off—over. 

Materials.—The same as for No. 1 Drill. 

Preparation. —For giving out materials the same method may 
be adopted as for No, 1 Drill. 

The children go through No. 1 Drill to make the loop, and at 
No. 8 all are ready to commence No. 2 Drill. 

Method.—No. 1 of Drill.—No. 1 of Drill is, ‘‘ Take up needle 
with loop on it in left hand (hand held over needle).”’ 

The children were taught to keep their hands over the 
needles while swinging the cotton, so that when teacher 
called out One, they had only to drop the right hand and 
sing : 
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“Oh! we're all showing, 
Show, show, showing ; 
Oh! we're all showing, 

Just for a little fun.” 


Children are allowed to swing the cotton again, and when 
teacher calls out One, No. 1 of Drill is repeated very smartly. 

No. 2 of Drill.—No. 2 of Drill is, ** Push needle with first 
tinger of right hand till the loop is near the point of the needle.” 

Hold the loop with your left hand, and push the needle with 
your right hand till the loop is close to the point of the needle. 
You may all sing: 


“ Push, push all together, 
Push, push away ; 
This is the way we always p sh, 
When teacher says we may.” 


No. 3 of Drill. No. 3 of Drill is, ‘‘ Take short end of cotton 
and place in left hand, 
which holds the needle.” 


Children sing, keeping thumbs togetner and finger-tip under 
the cotton. 

No. 6 of Drill.—No. 6 of Drill is, ‘* Work cotton over point of 
needle with first finger, keeping the hands as still as possible.” 

Teacher demonstrates No. 6, at the same time singing— 


“ Over goes my cotton 0, 
Cotton O, cotton U— 
Over goes my cotton 0 ; 

Isn't that easy ?"— 


to the tune of ‘London Bridge is falling down.” Children 
imitate teacher's action, singing, ‘‘ Over goes,” etc. 
No. 7 of Drill.—No. 7 of Drill is, **‘ Otf—over—-off—over.” 
The children work the cotton off and over repeatedly, while 
they sing, ° 
** Off—over—off—over,” 


to the tune of ‘*The Keel Row;” while teacher goes round the 
class to see if all are hold- 
ing the needle and cotton 





Which hand is holding 
your needle? Let your 
loft hand hold the short 
end of cotton. We will 
new call our left hand a 
little bed; our bed has 
t baby in it; the little 
bit of cotton is the baby. 
Take care the baby does 
not fall out. Sing baby 
to sleep. Teacher and 
children sing : 


correctly. 


No. 3 DRILL. 
Right Hand Drill. 


1. Take up needle in 
left hand and place it in 
right hand like a pencil. 

2. Push needle with 
left hand forefinger till 
the loop is near the end 





“Go to sleep, my baby, 
My baby, my baby ; 
Go to sleep, my baby, 
My baby, go to sleep.” 


of the needle. 

3. Grasp short end of 
cotton in left hand. 

4. Grasp long end of 











No. 4 of Drill. —No. 4 
of Drill is, ** Grasp long 
end in right hand.’ 

Teacher demonstrates 


No. 4 while singing 


“See me hokl the long end, 
See me hold the long end, 
See me hold the long end, 

As soon as teacher calls out 

Four 


to the tune of ** Ta-ra-ra.” 

Children imitate, and 
when teacher sees that 
all are holding the long 
end correctly (that is, as 
near to the needle as pos 
sible), she lets the class 


sin 


“oh! we're all holding, 
Hold, hold, holding ; 
Oh! we're all holding 
The long end of our cotton.” 


No. 5 of Drill. — No. 5 
o! Drill is, ‘Slip first 
tinver of right hand under 
co.ton, keeping thumbs 
to rether.’ 

Now both our hands 
are d ing something. The 








cotton in right hand, 
which is holding the 
needle. 

5. Slip first finger of 
right hand under cotton, 
keeping thumbs together. 

6. Work cotton over 
point of needle with tirst 
tinger, keeping the hands 
as still as possible. 

7.Off over —off—over. 

Materials.— ‘The same 
as for No. 1 and 2 Drills. 

Preparation.—The 
materials are given out 
as in No. 1 Drill, which 
drill the children go 
through to make the loop. 
The loop being made, 
needles are laid » Rm and 
hands put behind. 

Method. —No. 1 of 
Drill.—No. | of Drill is, 
‘*Tuke up needle in left 
hand and place it in right 
hand like a pencil.” 

Teacher picks up her 
needle in left hand, and 
asks, ‘‘ In which hand is 
my needle? Now Lam go- 
ing to put it into my right 
hand ; my right hand can 
hoki my needle like a 








left one is holding the 
nelle and minding the 
baby (short end), and the right one is holding our cotton ready 
for us to knit 
We must let the right nand do something else, and then it will 
have two things to do, just as the left one has. We will let it 
slip its first finger under the cotton, and now, when welput our 
two thumbs together, we shall aing a song about them. Teacher 
Silips 
Thumbs, thumbs put together ; 
This is the way 
We always put our thumbe together, 
When teacher says we may.’ 


Now let teacher see how many can sing that song. 





pencil, and I will sing 
while I change hands.” 
Teacher does No. 1 of Drill, and sings : 


“Change, change all together, 
Change, change away ; 
This is the way we always change 
Upon a knitting day.” 


The children perform No. 1 of Drill, singing the above little 
rhyme. 

No. 2 of Drill.—No. 2 of Drill is, ‘* Push needle with left hand 
foretinger till the loop is near the end of the needle.” 

Show teacher your left hand; left hand behind. Show left 
hand ; shut up tight every finger except the tirst. Now push 
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the needle, and sing :— 


“Oh! we're all pushing, 
Push, push, pushing ; 
Oh ! we're all pushing, 

Just for a little fun.” 


No. 3 of Drill.—No. 3 of Drill is, ‘‘Grasp short end of cotton 


in left hand.” 


How many ends of cotton are hanging down? Quite right. 
Show left hand; left hand behind; show left hand. Now first 
finger and thumb are going to have their finger game, and when 
teacher calls out Three you must sing ‘“‘ Bravo” very loudly, and 
take hold of the short end of cotton. 


hold of in your left hand ? 


“One finger, one thumb keep moving, 
Just so, just so, just so ; 


Teacher calls out Three, 
and children grasp the 
short end whilst singing, 


“ Bravo, bravo, bravo!” 


Left hand behind. We 
will play that game 
azain, and this time 
teacher will see who can 
catch hold of the cotton 
as soon as teacher does. 

No. 3 of Drill is re- 
peated. 

No. 4 of Drill.—No. 4 
of Drill is, ‘* Grasp long 
end of cotton in right 
hand, which is holding 
the needle.” 

What have we in our 
left hand? what in our 
right? We will let our 
right hand hold the long 
end of cotton ; that makes 
two things for our right 
hand to hold. 

Teacher and children 
take hold of long end of 
cotton in right hand, 
nearly up to the needle, 
aad all sing :— 


‘Hold, hold all together, 
Hold, hold away ; 
This is the way that we will 
hold 
Our nice long end to-day.” 


Nos. 5, 6, and 7 of 
Drill. — These three num- 
bers are exactly the same 
as the corresponding 
numbers of Drill No. 2, 
and are taught in the 
Sune manner, 


No. 4 DRILL. 
Drill for Both Hands. 


|. Take up needle with 
loop on it in left hand, 
and push needle with 


the needle with: your first finger till the loop is near the end of 


Which end will you take 
Teacher and children sing :— 
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gl 


teacher to have two large wooden needles and the long piece of 
wool from the demonstration piece of sewing. 


Preparation.—-The materials are given out, and the loop 


made as in the previous drills. 


Method.—Teacher calls attention to the needle with no loop 
on it in somewhat the following manner :— 


needles. 


Hold up needle with no loop on. 
on. Both needles down 

No. 1 of Drill.—No. 1 of Drill is, ‘‘ Take up needle with loop 
on it in left hand, and push needle with right forefinger till the 
loop is near the end of the needle.” 


How many needles have we to-day? How many have a 
loop on? how many without? 


One needle with a loop, 
and one with none, 


many needles? We must 
have a very nice knitting game to-day, because we have two 


Hold up needle with loop 
hands behind. 


Teacher demonstrates No. 1, and children sing while doing 
One finger, one thumb keep moving.” it :— 



































right forefinger till the loop is near the end of the needle. 
2. Take up second needle in right hand, and grasp the long “ See my cotton over my tip, 
t 


eul of cotton in the same hand, as close to the le 


possible, 


hand as 


Slip the forefinger of the right hand under the cotton. 


4. Pass needle through the loop, saying, ‘* In.” 

5. With forefinger put cotton round needle, saying, “ Over.” 
6. Pull cotton through to make a loop, and say, ‘* Catch.” 

7. Slip stitch off needle, and say, ** Off,” 


Repeat from 4. 


drill at the same time. 


to the tune of “ Ta-ra-ra.” 
You may have your turn now. Children sing, doing No. 3 of 


“Oh! we're all pushing, 
Push, push, pushing ; 
Oh ! we're all pushing, 

Just for a little fun.” 


No. 2 of Drill.—No. 2 
of Drill is, ‘*'Take up 
second needle in right 
hand, and grasp the long 
end of cotton in the same 
hand as close to the left 
hand as possible.” 

Show right hand 
right hand behind—show 
right hand; close ever 
finger except the thumb 
and first finger. Let 
those two fingers have a 
nice finger game, and at 
‘*Bravo” pick up the 
needle with no loop on ; 
at the next ‘ bravo” 
catch hold of the long 
end of cotton, and at the 
third “bravo” put your 
thumbs together. Can 
you remember those three 
things? Very well, you 
may play that nice game. 

Children closely follow 
the movements of teacher, 


all singing : 


“* One finger, one thumb keep 
moving, 
Just so, just so, just so; 
One finger, one thumb keep 
moving 
Bravo, bravo, havo!" 


No. 3 of Drill.—-No. 3 
of Drill is, ‘Slip the 
forefinger of right hand 
under the cotton.” 

You must held your 
needle in the right hand 
like a pencil, and when 
teacher says Three she 
will play a game and 
sing a nice song, and all 
who watch teacher's fin- 
gers the best will have 
their turn next. 

Teacher slips the tip of 
finger under cotton, and 
sings 


See my cotton over my tip, 
See my cotton over my tip, 
Tip, tip, tip, tip, tip, tip, tip” 


No. 4 of Drill.—No. 4 of Drill is, ‘‘ Pass needle through the 


Materials.—T'wo needles (one with loop on it) are required loop, saying, * In.’” 
for this drill; each child to be provided with them, and the I 


eacher demonstrates No. 4, and sings : 
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* Put the needle ‘in.’ 





Children imitate her in actions and song. 


No. 5 of Drill.—No. 5 of Drill is, ‘‘ With fore- 
finger put cotton round needle, saying, ‘ Over.’” 
Teacher demonstrates No. 5, and sings :- 


“ Place the cotton ‘ round.’” 


No. 6 of Drill.—No. 6 of Drill is, ‘‘ Pull cot- 
ton through to make a loop, and eh *Catch.’” 

Teacher shows on her big needles how to do 
No. 6, while singing :— 


” 





** Pull this cotton ‘ through. 


Children imitate teacher, also singing. 

No. 7 of Drill.—No. 7 of Drill is, ‘‘ Slip stitch 
off needle, and say, ‘ Off.’” 

Now, children, this is an easy number. See 
how teacher slips her old loop off. 

Teacher slips the old loop off, singing :— 














“Skip the old loop ‘off.’” 





Children slip their old loop off, singing :— 
“* Slip the old loop ‘ off.’” 


Nos. 4, 5, 6, and 7 of Drill repeated. —The 
last four numbers are repeated to knit a chain. 
The first time, children say as teacher calls out the 
nuinbers : 

i ng 


5. ‘* Over.” 





by ” 
y 6. “Catch.” 

2 “Ga” 
i) The second time, children may sing as follows :— 


4. “* Put the needle ‘in,’ 

5. Place the cotton ‘ round,’ 
6. Pull this cotton ‘through,’ 
7. Slip the old loop * off.’” 


The next step is to teach the class how to hold 

and work on a piece of knitting of several rows. 
This is clearly shown iu the following sketch. Then 
follow casting on, casting off, and the chain edge. 
At the Hugh Myddelton Exhibition, 1897, the chil- 
dren shown in the sketch received unanimous praise 
from all who saw them, including several foreign 
visitors and Miss Davenport Hill. 























Sketch of class in act of knitting a piece of several rows—care being taken to show both 
thumbs on needles, and cotton over the tip of forefinger. 














NEW VARIED OCCUPATIONS. 


PAPER FLOWERS. 
SIMPLE METHOD OF MAKING PAPER FLOWERS. By K. F. 8. 
First Lesson. 
How To MAKE ANEMONES. 


ANEMONES may be made in a great variety of colours. Pale 
pink petals with a pale green centre, or crimson petals with a 
black centre, will make a very effective flower. 











ILLUSTRATION 1, 


Tissue paper of these colours, with dark green for the calyx, a 
piece of tie wire, and a piece of stronger wire for the stem, are 
required to make this flower. 

Petals.—To make the petals, cut a strip of paper measuring 12 
inches by 2 inches, and cut this into eight petals as shown in 
Illustration 1. Curl the sides of four petals slightly with a paper- 
knife one way, by drawing the paper firmly between the thumb 
and the edge of the knife, and curl the remaining four petals the 
reverse way. Curling may also be done by rolling the corners 
on a kindergarten stick. 

Centre.—To form the centre, take a strip of paper 19 inches 
by 24 inches, and cut this into 
a very fine fringe 1 inch deep. 
Roll it up tight, and fasten it 


KE cea 
vy with tie wire. 
T'o form the Flower.—Arrange 
the petals round the centre, be- 


> 


ginning with the petals curled 
inwards. Fasten firmly with 
tie wire to the stem wire. 
Calyx.—Take a piece of dark 
green tissue paper | inch square 
and cut it into a circle. Shape 


mA 


it into four leaves, as in [ilus- 
tration 2, slightly curling the 
Se edges. 


ILLUSTRATION 2. To finish the Flower. — Push 
the stem wire through the centre 
of the calyx close up to the petals. 

Stem.—Cut a strip of dark green paper 4 inch wide, and twist 
it round the stem wire to cover it. 

Second Lesson. 
Makine a Wuitr Liny. 

Petals. —To make the petals, take 
a sheet of white packing paper, or 
thin cartridge paper, or thin cheap 
white notepaper, and cut it into a 
square measuring 2} inches. Cut a 
circle as directed, fold the circle 
double, and cut three petals as shown 


(ise 
\ E 
By, in Illustration 3 (a). When opened 
out, six petals will be shown. Slightly 
if 4 


fF 


en 





curl the sides of the petals with a 
paper-knife, drawing the paper 
firmly between the thumb and the 
edge of the knife. Curl one half 
of each petal one way, and the other 


( 


ILLUSTRATION 3 (b). 
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ILLUSTRATION 3 (@). 


half in the opposite way. Pierce a hole in the centre of the 
circle with a bodkin. : 
Stamen.—To make the stamens, use a piece of yellow tissue 














ILLUSTRATION 4, 


paper measuring 3 inches in length by 14 
inches in width, as in Illustration 4; then 
fold it three times lengthwise, and fold it 
double, Cut three slits about 4 inch down 
from the fold, and fold lengthwise. 
Corolla.—To form a corolla, roll loosely 
round the stamens a piece of crépe or 
crinkled paper about 14 inches by 1 inch, 
and fasten with fine tie wire. Tinge the 
edge of the corolla with red. (This may 
easily be done by moistening a piece of 


* erimson paper and rubbing the edge lightly 


on it.) 

Stem.—Slip the petals up to within 4 
inch of the corolla, to pare. the flower, 
Cut a leaf shaped as in Illustration 5, and 
use light brown tissue paper, fasten- 
ing it to a stem of stronger wire about 
2 inches from the flower; then cover the 
stem with a strip of green paper. 


ILLUSTRATION 5, 


Third Lesson, 
On Makine Roses. 


Very pretty roses can be made with pale pink, pale yellow, or 
cream tissue paper. 

Petals.—Take a piece of paper measuring 21 inches by 2 inches. 
Cut at every 14 inches a slit 1} inches in length, as in Illustration 
6, so forming fourteen parts for petals. Curl with a paper-knife 


7 
ILLUSTRATION 6, 











the corners of seven petals one way, and the remaining seven 
petals the reverse way. 

To form the Flower.—Roll closely three petals with the curl 
turned inwards to form the centre of the rose, and roll the rest 
of the petals less closely, gradually leaving them more open at 
the top to resemble a rose. Secure it with the tie wire to the 
stem of thicker wire. 

Calyx.—Make the calyx from a circle of green tissue paper 
measuring 14 inches, cutting it into four leaves, slightly curling 
them, and putting the stem through their centre, as in the 
anemone. 

T'o complete the Flower,—Press this calyx up close to the rose, 
and roll a strip of green i round the stem wire. 

If the centre is too high, trim it slightly with scissors. 


Fourth Lesson. 
- To Make CurysaNTHEMUMS, 


Chrysanthemums can be made in various tints, but the most 
effective are made with pure white or yellow tissue paper. 

Cut a full-sized sheet of tissue paper into three pieces length- 
wise, and these will make three + ae 

Petals.—To make the petals, take one strip and fold it into 
four squares, and cut them into circles as already described. 
Double the circles and shape into petals as in Illustration 7. Lay 
the folded circles (separately or together) on the knee or on a 
pincushion, and curl the petals slightly at the tips by drawing a 
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bone crochet-hook lightly 
downwards a little way 
from the tips towards the 
centre. If curled together, 
separate each circle. 

To form the Flower. 
Take two of the circles and 
fold them separately into 
four, then push the stem 
wire through the folded 
petals, as shown in Illus- 
tration 9 Bend the wire 
down and twist it. Then 
thread on the remaining 
circles through their 
centres, and secure them 
with tie wire. 

Stem.—Finish the stem 
with a piece of green paper 
1 inch wide and we 








ILLUSTRATION 7. 


atone end. Put the stem wire through the green paper 4 inch 
from the rounded end, and roll the paper round it. 
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Fifth Lesson. 


To Make THE DovsLe Poppy. 
Petals.—To make the petals, cut a strip of red crinkled or 
crépe paper 20 inches long, with the crinkle running up. Fold 
this into nine squares, and shape into petals, as in Illustration 10. 











ee ed 








ILLUSTRATION 10, 


Ceutre.—To make the centre, roll up a piece of green tissue 
paper 3 inches square, and double it, giving it a twist to keep it 
firm. Then take a narrow strip of black tissue paper and cut it 
into a fine fringe, and roll it round the green paper. 

T’o finish the Flower.—Secure the centre with a piece of tie 
wire to the stem wire, arrange the petals round the centre, and 
fasten with the tie wire, then finish the stem with a strip of 
green paper. 

Sixth Lesson. 
To Make Darropizs. 

The daffodil is easily made and imitated if the shade of yellow 
is correctly chosen. 

The petals and the stamen are made with yellow tissue paper, 
and the bell or corona with crépe paper. 





ILLUSTRATION 11. 


Petals,—To make the petals, take a piece of tissue paper meas- 
uring 34 inches square, and cut it into a circle; then shape six 
petals out of the circle, as shown in Illustration 11. Curl the 
sides of each petal slightly, and pierce a hole through the centre 
of the petals with a bodkin. 

Bell or Corona.—To make the corona, cut a small piece of 
crépe paper 2 inches long by 24 inches broad, with the lines of 
the erépe running wp, cat out six small scallops at the top, and 
stretch them with the fingers. 

Stamen.—Cover two inches of the end of the stem wire by 
twisting yellow tissue paper round it. 

To form the Flower.—Put the stamen in the centre of the paper 
cut for the corona, and place the fiest finger on them, rolling the 
paper round the finger to form a bell, then twisting it firmly 
at the point of the finger, and fasten securely with tie wire to 
the stem wire. Slip the stem wire through the centre of the 





















petals, and push the petals up to within two inches from the top 
of the corona. 

T'o finish the Flower.—Twist a strip of green paper round the 
stem wire, 
Seventh Lesson. 


To MAKE MARGOERITEs. 


Marguerites are a little troublesome to make. 
Thin white notepaper and yellow tissue paper are required. 











ILLUSTRATION 12, 


Petals.--To make the petals, cut a circle of white paper meas- 
uring 3 inches, and cut it into petals shaped as shown in Tllustra- 
tion 12. 

Centre.—The yellow centre is made with tissue 
paper. Cut six circles of yellow tissue paper, 
each measuring 1 inch in diameter. Cut a fine 
fringe round each circle. Fold two circles 
separately into four, and push tie wire through 
the point as shown in Illustration 13, and twist 

IntustraTion 13." it, then thread on the wire the remaining 
circles. 

To complete the Flower.—Thread on the white petals, and 
finish off with a small calyx, twisting a strip of green paper 
round the wire stem. 





Eighth Lesson. 


On Maxine TuLips. 
This flower is easily imitated, if the colours—red, white, and 
yellow—are correctly chosen. 
Petals. —To form the petals, take a strip of crépe paper measur- 
ing 8 inches by 3 inches, and cut this into six petals, as in Illus- 
tration 14. 













ILLUSTRATION 14. 


To form the Flower.—Roll the petals round the finger, and 
secure with the tie wire to the stem wire. To shape the flower, 
msert the finger and bulge out the foot of the satel ey pressing 
ont the foot of the leaf with the point of the finger. 

Stem.—Finish the stem by twisting a narrow strip of dark green 
paper round the stem wire. 


Ninth Lesson. 


How To Make CaRNATIONs. 


This flower can be made with any shade of pink, from deep 
crimson to the very palest pink tissue paper. 
Petals.—To form the petals, cut a strip of paper measuring 
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about 18 inches long by 3inches wide, Fold this into six squares, 
and cut them into circles, then pink them round the edges. Fold 




















Pinked Edges. Fringed Ecdyges. 


ILLUSTRATION 15, 


each cirele as shown in Illustration 15, and cut by the line 
A to B. 

An easier method of making petals is to have circles fringed 
and curled, as in Illustration 15. 

Stamen.——To form the stamen, take a piece of white crochet 
cotton 34 inches long, and knot it at both ends, 
To form the Flower.—Fold 


two circles separately in four, 

and put the stem wire through / / 
one of them. Double the sta- 

men, and put the wire through / 
it, then through the other folded | 
circle, threading on through the 


centre the remaining unfolded J 
| 


circles. Secure them tirmly with 

tie wire. 
Calyx.—Add a small calyx, 

shaped as in Illustration 16, 

into three leaves, and rolled 

round the stem close to the 

flower. Also add an outer calyx, 

shaped as the calyx for the rose, ILLUSTRATION 16, 

putting the stem wire through 

the centre, and making the heavy calyx to hang downwards. 
Then draw the flower through the hand to give it a natural 

appearance. Twist a narrow strip of green paper round the stem. 
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THE INSPECTOR’S NOTEBOOK. 


BY AN INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS. 





INFANT SCHOOL TEACHING. 


“Two or three infants at home are a pleasing plague, but five 

hundred of them in school will be as orderly ont well-behaved as 

the bedded-out plants in Hyde Park, and much more beautiful.” 
H.M. Chief Inspector, Mr. A. Rankine. 


The Special Difficulty } I witt begin my remarks upon infant 
of Infant Teaching. { schools by saying that, in my opinion, 
it is much more difficult and arduous work to teach infants 
than to teach elder scholars. This needs no demonstration 
when one remembers that practically all lessons are of an 
oral nature, and that the children are too young to be left to 
do anything by themselves. And of all the classes in an 
infant school, the babies’ class requires the cleverest teacher. 
Play, which is the summum bonum of existence to the child, is 
not all “ beer and skittles” to the teacher. The most success- 
ful infant teachers are those who can unbend themselves and 
command the sympathy of the little ones. Indeed, it may 
often happen that a teacher who is a success in the upper 
school would be a failure in an infant department. Here 
let me oe surprise that generally an infant teacher is 
worse paid than her sister in the girls’ school. Surely no 
one in these dafs will argue that more skill is required for 
teaching elder children. Personally, I fancy the cause is to 
be found in the lower grants awarded to infant departments. 
Time was, and not so long since either, when al teachers’ 
salaries depended to some extent upon the results of the 
annual examination. Ignorant school managers finding 
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that the Government paid more per head for elder scholars 
than for infants, were not sorry for this opportunity of 
making a financial distinction between the senthens of girls 
and the teachers of infants. 


* * - * * * 


Shades of Froebel ) Although the principles of Froebel and 
and Pestalozzi { Pestalozzi are generally recognised now- 
adays, yet much remains to be done before even the disciples 
of these can translate theory into practice. I contend that 
the building arrangements are too often against an ideal 
kindergarten. You will not reckon matters up on the ten 
sjuare feet basis, if you invoke the shades of the gods of 
infant education. You must have, at least, one spare room 
undesked as a aagnetum aanctorum for the three - year-olds. 
Elbow-room is a sine qua non all along the line. Your chil- 
dren cannot “learn by doing” if perched on high galleries 
or cabined in child-pens. 


* . * * * * 


A Five anda } Unless you can make your school a real 


Half Hours’ Day kindergarten, you will be wise in cur- 
too Long. ‘tailing the length of each session. One 


hour and a half constitutes an attendance fulfilling the 
requirements of the Education Department. Thus in three 
hours the time requirements have been completed. Why 
need your children receive almost double this amount of 
instruction per day’ Surely if a five and a half hours’ school 
day be considered ample for children of the a depart- 
ment, something appreciably less will be needful for those 
who would, under other circumstances, be occupying a nur- 
sery. In the afternoon, from 1.30 till 3.15 or 3.30 should 
suffice. Iam told that the children are in many cases better 
off at school than at home. I can only believe that this is 
so Where at least the afternoon is given up to pure kinder- 
garten work. 


* * * * * 


Draw up Your Time- / Now let us come to details. Much of 

Table Carefully. { the success or otherwise of a school 
depends upon the arrangement of the lessons. Generally 
speaking, a carefully drawn up time-table is a sign of a well- 
organised school. We spend some time now, under the new 
method of inspection, in looking at time-tables. Let me 
advise you, then, to give this matter some thought. One or 
two hints may perhaps help you. 


1. Arrange for short lessons of twenty or twenty-five 
minutes ; the varied occupation lessons only should 
exceed this limit. 

2. Arrange a separate time-table for the babies. 

3. Get all the elementary work done in the mornings, 
reserving the afternoons for varied occupations, drill, 
games, needlework, drawing, ete. 

1. Arrange for an object lesson every day. Let this lesson 
be of fifteen to twenty minutes’ duration — never 
longer. 

>. Carefully adjust the various subjects according to their 
importance. Number and reading should be taken 
daily 


In many schools the first hour in the morning is occupied 
ina sort of “olla-podrida” manner. Sometimes as sa as 
forty-five to fifty minutes are given nominally to Scripture. 
1 have no objection to religious instruction, but I have to 
the sheer waste of time which often takes places before 10 
ui. | rarely find the Scripture lesson last anything like 
the forty-five minutes allotted to it. Why not give the chil- 
dren a good twenty or twenty-five minutes’ lesson in religion, 
and then start the secular work at 9.30 or 9.357 Be careful 
to arrange your recreation time not later than 10.30 in the 
morning and 3 p.m. in the afternoon. When it is too wet 
for the children to play «/ fresco, do not continue instruction. 
Let there be complete cessation from actual teaching for the 
prescribed time. All will be the better for the truce. Babies 
should either have longer playtime, or should have two 
periods of recreation of ten or fifteen minutes each when 
the session is a long one, aa, for instance, from 1.30 to 4. 








TEACHER. 


The Infant School is ) As a general rule, no child over seven 


not the Place for years of age should remain in the 
Children over Seven. infant school. The more recent Codes 


have emphasised this principle. To this age rule very few, 
if any, exceptions can be legally permitted. Delicate, under- 
sized children, for whom medical certificates have been re- 
ceived and whose education has been neglected, may le 
permitted to remain although over seven years of age. Chil- 
dren of robust physique whose education has been neglected 
should not remain in the infant department. It is the 
business of the head-teacher of the upper school to provide 
in his classification for such scholars. He should have a pre- 

paratory class below Standard I., and place it in charge of a 

separate teacher. The infant mistress need not admit into 

her school scholars over seven years of age. Nor should she 
keep back children who are nearly seven, although they have 
not graduated beyond the second class. 

* * * * * * 

The Lower Standard Work ) Perhaps a word or two upon the 
should be Grafted on to relationship between the infant 
the Infant Instruction. department and the upper 

school may be helpful. There is very often a certain amount 

of friction between the head-teachers of these respective de- 
partments. Not unfrequently the head-master endeavours 
to exercise a little authority over his confrére in the infants. 

The master has, of course, no locus stand?, unless the infants 

are organised as a class. Some masters and mistresses, hav- 

ing little sympathy with what they call the play which now 

goes on in the infant schools; complain that the Standard L. 

work is very difficult, as spelling and the three R’s generally 

have, so they say, been neglected. I have even found ex- 
infants who could read very well, having been taught on the 
phonic method, reported on by the master as weak because 
they could not spell. The sooner the teachers in upper de- 
partments recognise that the Department expects the lower 
standard work to be done on kindergarten principles the 
better. It is not the business of the infant mistress to graft 
her work on to the old lower standard course. Slate arith- 
metic should not be done in infant schools. Are Standarcs 
I. and II. obliged to use slates? I think not. 
* * * * * * 

Mr. Rankine on|\‘‘ The spirit of true education is, that nature 
Infant Schools. { should be followed and assisted, that the 
child should grow up in an atmosphere of kindness, that the 
child plant should be supplied with nutriment, light, and warmth, 
and all noxious influences kept from it; but that nothing should 
be done to constrain, its growth, or to sacrifice the perfect form 
for an immediate effect. ‘As the twig is bent, the tree’s in- 
clined,’ is a principle to be applied with caution in education. 
Children should not be treated like espaliers, and nailed to a par- 
ticular system, in order that a special fruit may ripen early. The 
best of systems may degenerate into routine or crystallise into 
pedantry, and the spirit of love may lead to persecution. Our 
plants may be forced into premature flower. The bud should 
not be developed by blowing the leaves open.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L.W.L. writes complaining strongly of the rigid medical exam- 
ination now to be imposed upon candidates tor the certificate 
examination. Ido not quite understand the point of his letter, 
inasmuch as he says he himself has great hopes of passing the 
examination. Whilst I quite sympathise with any who are suf 
fering from bad health, yet I do not see the injustice of this 
medical requirement. It must be remembered that pupil teachers 
have to be medically examined, and so none but the compara- 
tively robust should be in the profession. How could the Govern 
ment be expected to organise superannuation if no medical test 
were applied? L.W.L. should rather inveigh against the N.U.T., 
by whose efforts pensions have been procured. He also thinks 
it unfair that all present teachers are exempted from the medical 
test. I cannot agree with him. A great scheme like that for 
superannuation cannot be introduced without seeming anomalies. 
Moreover, the present certificated teachers have vested interests. 
It would be monstrous to attempt the confiscation of these. 

A.A.—Yes; you will be perfectly free to resume teaching 
after any length of time. You are not obliged to continue pay 
ment whilst out of the profession; indeed, you would not be 
allowed to contri>ute for an interval longer than six months. 

Sterling. —For the requirements for the second class ‘* D,” see 
N.U.T. Code, p. 287. 
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OUR PUPIL TEACHERS’ AND 
SCHOLARSHIP COURSE. 


BY ARTHUR T. FLUX, 


ITead- Master of the Belvedere Pupil Teachers’ Centre, First on 
Scholarship List, Author of ‘‘ Scholarship School Management.” — 


SPRING EXAMINATION, 1900. 
Fifth Month—August. 
1. READING AND ReEcITaTION. 


CoNTINUE oral practice in these subjects before a competent 
critic. Something more than mere verbal exactness is required. 


2. ENGLISH. 


Candidates.— Marmion, Canto vi., lines 351 to 443, with know- 
ledge of all allusions, ete. 

First Year.—1. The Traveller, lines 145 to 190, with knowledge 
of all allusions, etc. 

2. Twenty roots and meanings each week. 

Second Year.—1l. Julius Cesar, from Act ii., Scene 1, ‘*I am 
not well in health,” to the end of Act ii., with knowledge of all 
allusions, etc. 

2. Twenty roots and meanings each week. 


Notes.—(a) ‘‘ Marmion.” 
Parsing and Analysis. 


Line 353. Neat. Adverb, Ordinal, mod. must have felt. 

354. Buckling. Gerund gov. by at. 

358. Untrue. Adjectival Completion of had found. 

361. Note the double object after dud. 

368. Best. Adv. of Degree mod. bestows, 

369. Thee. Ind. Obj. Double, Dir. Obj. 

372. A Noun Sentence, object of trust in 371. 

373. Not so. Supply (It must) not (be) 80. 

375. That is, “‘ You ought not to hide your wrongs any longer.” 

378. Supply Fal/ at commencement of line. 

379. Foul fall him may be read, ‘ Foul fate fall to him.” 

383. To ride. Infinitive of Purpose to did array. 

389. Stoop. Infin. gov. by det, and forming part of the object of let. 

390. From out. Compound Preposition gov. castie. 

391. Adieu. An Abstract Noun in this case. 

892. Plain—that is, complain. Something, Dir. Obj. of might plain, 

396. Part we—that is, “‘ Let us part.” First Person, Plu. Num., Infini- 
tive Mood. 

403. Unmeet. Adj. qual. one in preceding line. 

407. Arrange, ‘‘ and shall never clasp in friendly grasp the hand of such 
as Marmion is "—as being a Relative Pronoun. 

411. Thistome. Read, Is this said to me? 

412. An = if—introducing Subjunctive Mood. 

413. Read, ‘‘Such hand as Marmion’s hand is.” 

414. This line forms the object of ‘‘ had spared.” 

417. An enlargement of he in line preceding. 

420. Even. Adv. of Emphasis, mod. “in thy pitch.” 

425. Peer—that is, an equal. (Lat. par.) 

431. Fierce—that is, fiercely. 

434. Unscathed. Adjectival Completion of go. 

436. Supply Draw at commencement of line. What is an Interjection. 

440. Supply he for the subject. 

443. Adverbial Sentence of Degree to such 


(b) “Tue TRAVELLER.” 
General Paraphrase (continued). 


Line 145. Nevertheless, the actual absence of wealth and prosperity is sup- 
plied by the artificial pretensions made by a very degenerate art ; and such is 
the degradation of heart and mind in the Italians, that they appear to be quite 
satisfied with these tawdry substitutions. Like children, they are pleased 
with toys, and applaud the procession for some trivial object decked out in 
shallow finery, where their ancestors would have demanded the presence of 
real soldiers, whose arms had won for the state many a bloody victory. Love- 
tuaking and superstitious religion occupy their whole time, and all the sterner, 
nobler virtues which characterised the old Romans have entirely disappeared, 
r show themselves in the faintest possible manner, and their place is supplied 

the lower, more degrading feelings which gradually turn the man into a 
rute. This decay is visible even in their dwellings. Where once the beauti- 
‘| palace rose, it may be even among its neglected ruins, the peasant builds 
tnself a miserable hovel which, provided it keeps out the rain and affords a 

clter from the sun, entirely satisfies him ; and it is beyond his comprehension 

understand why any one should need a better or larger house. 
Line 165. But let us turn from the contemplation of the lazy Italians to the 
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consideration of the brave and patriotic Swiss. Their yy possesses none 
of the beauties of Italy. The stormy climate prevents the wild and beautiful 
luxuriance of nature, and hard toil is necessary to wring a scanty subsistence 
from the soil. The hills produce nothing but brave patriots ; there is a general 
absence of lovely flowers; winter lingers on till with us it is early summer, 
and the gentle, warm sea-breeze is —_ by the howling storm, which rages 
among the mountain peaks and attacks them with its thunderbolts. 

Line 175. Yet under such inauspicious circumstances, contentment and 
custom can counterbalance the austerities of nature. The peasant’s hut is 
small, his food plain and meagre, but this causes him no envious regrets, for he 
sees every one In the same condition, and he cannot contrast his fate with that 
of some wealthy and luxurious neighbour. His ignorance is bliss, and prevents 
him from appreciating the difficulties of his lot; he does not repine at hard 
work, because he is ignorant of any other mode of life. He rises early and 
climbs the mountain side, singing as he goes. His day is passed in fishing in 
the lakes, or ploughing some little fleld on the brink of a = ipice, or in 
tracking some wild bear to its den and boldly attacking and killing it. 


Analysis and Parsing. 


Line 145. Yet. Adversative Conjunction joining following to preceding 
sentences. 
146. Wrecks. In apposition with arts, 
147. These. Demonstrative Pronoun. 
148. To find an easy compensation, Completion of the incomplete 
Pred. seems. 
150. Triumph, cavalcade, processions, mistress, saint. Nominatives to 
may be seen, 
153. Like, Adj. qual. sports, and gov. these in Obj, Case. 
157. Fast, Adv, of Manner; behind, Adv. of Time—both mod. succeeding, 
159. As. Adv. Conj. Jn those domes, defaced by time and tottering to 
decay—there, in the ruin = extension of builds. Heedless of the 
dead, enlargement of Peasant, 
163. Read, And He wondering exults 
Man could want alarger pile, Noun Sent. gov. by wondering. 
165. Turn we. Imperative Mood. 
166-8. Noun Sentences gov. by survey. 
170. But. Prep. gov. the nouns in the line. 
175, Even. Adv. of Emphasis mod. here. 
177. Though. Concessive Conjunction. Supply be for Predicate in 
this line. 

78. Read, He sees his little lot to be the lot of all. The second (ot is obj. 
case, complement of to be. The whole phrase, “his little... .all,” 
is the object of sees. 

179. Rear. Infinitive Mood, forming part of object. 

181. Lord. Objective Case, gov. by sees. Deal, Infinitive Mood, attrib. 
to lord. 

182. To make. Dependent upon deal, To loathe, Infin., dependent on 
make. 

183. Calm, bred. Enlargements of him in next line. 

186. Breasts. Some editions have breathes, an incorrect and much less 
forcible expression. 


(c) ‘Junius Cassar.” Act ii., Scene 1, 
Notes on Meaning, Analysis, and Parsing. 
{ y 


Line 258. Were. Subj. Mood. 
261. ‘Is it a natural means to recover health, to go about without 
proper wrapsin the damp, unwholesome air of the early morning.” 
202. Withal. Adv. mod. J am a woman, 
310. Would. Principal Verb in this case, as also in “I would you were 
not sick.” 17'0 speak with you = Object. 
319. Had you a healthful ear, Subj. Mood, . 
326. What is to do?—that is, What is to be done? The active form of the 
infinitive used for the passive. . 
527-8. Whole and sick, Adjectival Completions of the Pred. make. 
333. 1 know not what. Noun Sentence gov, by to do. 
334. That Brutus leads me on, Noun Sentence in apposition with the 
Impersonal Pronoun it. 


Scene 2. 


5. Present sacrifice—that is, immediate, Presently originally meant 
at once, 
10, Forth—that is, go forth. * 


12. “I never believed in omens and signs.” 

25. Beyond all use. Beyond all usual or ordinary things. 

28. “These things may be taken as warnings to any one in the world, 
and not to me in particular.” 

82. ‘“*Cowards through their fears go through all the agonies of death 
by anticipation many times ere it occurs; a brave man feels 
them but once, when he actually dies.” 

36. Seeing. Participle qual. me. 

49. “Your wisdom is obscured by feeling over-confident, and you 
neglect ordinary caution.” 

68. Cannot. A Noun in this case. That I dare not, a Noun Sentence, 

72. To satisfy. Infinitive limiting enough. 

74. That is, J will let you to know—to know forming part of the 
Object. 

7 Staye Used Kere transitively—usually intransitive. 

83. Ali = Ady. of Degree, mod. amiss. Amiss = Adv. of Manner, mod. 
is interpreted, 

93. Know—that is, you know. Imper. Mood. 

97. For some one to say. For = Prep. gov. one. Some, Demonst. Adj. 
lim. one. To say, Infin, Mood, attributive to one, 
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104. “ My reason is under the control of my love.” 

114. O'clock — that is, of the clock. Bight, Obj. gov. by ie strucken ; 
used in an Active sense here. 

117. Read, / aleo say #0 to moat nolle Casar. 

110. To ame. Used for to be blamed. 

128, Like. A Noun, subject of is. 


Scene 3. 
Beest. Subj. Mood. 
That virtue, etc. = That a tirtuous man cannot rise above others 
without becoming the object of vicious spite and envy. 
Scene 4. 
1. Prithee = pray thee. Analyse and parse as such. 
lL. Else. Adv. mod, do understood, 
2u. Soo h = in sooth, 
Kxeunt severally. They go out separately. 


(NV. &.—Stuadents must write for assistance in the case of those 
difficulties which they are sure to find, and which, for lack of 
space, cannot be taken in these columns. ) 


Exsay Writing. 
Send up an essay occasionally for criticism. Regular and 
careful practice is most essential to success. 
Subjects for this month :—#irds ; A day at the seaside ; The 


races of mankind ; Any walk you have taken ; A bird in the hand 
is worth two in the bush; Fairy tales. 


3. History. 


Candidates.—Edward 1., Edward IL, Edward III., and 
Richard IL. 
Chief Points : 
Edward / 
(4) The legal measures, 
First Statute of Westminster. 
uo Warranto Inquiry. 
tatute of Mortunain (very important). 
Second Statute of Westminster. 
Statate of Winchester—many minor but important police regula- 
tions, 
Statute of Quia Emptores—to prevent subinfeudation of land. 
(6) Conquest of Wales, and the Statute of Wales. 
(c) Judicial Reforms. The overcrowded Court of Justice divided into 
(1) Court of Exchequer, (2) Court of Common Pleas, (3) Court of 
King's Bench, with an adequate staff of judges to each. 
(d) The War with Scotland. The rival claimants and the basis of their 
claims must be noted. 
Edward 11. 
(a) The king’s favourites. 
(6) The Lords Ordainers. 
(ce) The event leading up to and the Batile of Bannockburn. 
(d) Deposition and death of the king. 
Bdweard 111. 
(a) The Hundred Years’ War. Edward's claim and its legality. Note 
that it was a commercial question—the wool trade with Flanders 
which really caused the war. Battles of Cregy and Poictiers, 
and Treaty of Bretigay. 
()) The Black Death, Statutes of Labourers, and effects upon the 
labouring classes. 
(c) Statute of Provisors—against the Pope making appointments in the 
English Church. 
Statute of Treason — limiting the meaning to certain defined acts. 
Statute ef Poemunire—against appeals to Rome. 
(¢) The Black Prince in France. 
(¢) The later years, and the troubles therein. The Good Parliament. 
Riciard 11. 
(@) The Peasants’ Revolt (very important). 
(6) The king's minority 
(¢) Period of Absolute Rule. Deposition and death. 


First Year.—Edward L. and II. (See above.) 
Second Year.—Charles | 


Chief Pointe 
1. The Clarendon Code —Corporation Act, Act of Uniformity, Con- 
venticle Act, Five Mile Act. 
2. The Dutch War. Causes—(a) Disputes as to monopoly of importing 
gold dust from Africa. 
(6) Commercial jealousy. 
(e) Quarrel with Dutch East India Com- 


<. 


pany. 
Events— Victory in Solebay (1665). 
Doubtful battle in Downs (1666). Dutch 
in Medway (1667). 
Peace concluded, England gaining New 
York (formerly New Amsterdam). 
The Great Plague and Great Fire. (Read Pepys’ Diary for this, if 
prone lhe.) 


nw 


4. Seeret Treaty of Dover. England to help France against the Dutch, 
Charles to receive £300,000 per annum, and to re-establish Cathol- 
tcisam 

i. The Test Act. 


4. Titus Oates’ Plot and general scare. 
Habeas Corpus Act—the second Magna Charta (:nost inportant). 
&. Absolute rule of the king. 


4. Grocrarny. 


Candidates.—-England. The southern counties. 

First Year.—Denmark, Norway and Sweden, Holland and 
Belgium. 

Second Year.—Finish and revise the whole of Africa. Pay 
particular attention to the present crisis in the Transvaal. 





PRACTICAL 





TEACHER. 


Draw maps for each country. Analyse and tabulate in note- 
book, and commit to memory, all important facts. 


5. ARITHMETIC. 


Candidates.—Vulgar fractions, their application to weights 
and measures, etc, Guard against the common mistake of re- 
ducing everything to fractions. For example :—Find the value 
of 48 of £5, 17s. 104d. The quickest way is to a the 
money by 13 and divide by 17 without any reduction. Always 
look for the quickest way of solving a problem, and work men- 
tally as far as possible. 

First Year.—Compound proportion. Read up the theory care- 
fully. Work in three lines by method of unity. 

Second Year.—Disecount. The meaning of the various terms 
must be clearly understood. Remember the typical ratio is— 

_ finterest for given } 

As 100 + time and a j 

or, 100 : J interest for given \ .. 

s *\ timeand rate {** 


:100:: principal: present worth, 
principal : discount. 


6. Evcnip aANp ALOEDRA. 


First Year.—Euclid, Props. 9-12. 

Algebra.—Multiplication ; harder examples, and with literal 
covtticients. 

Second Year.—Euclid, Props. 30-42, with four deductions per 
week, 

Algebra.— Multiplication and division of fractions. 


7. Music. 


Candidates. —W hole-pulse and half-pulse notes, continuations, 
and rests, 

First Year.—Thirds of a pulse. 

Second Year.—Relative pitch of kcys. 


8. TEACHING. 


All Years.—Continue regular practice in writing on the black- 
board. 
Test Questions. 
1. Penmanship. 
Large Hand :—Mithridates. 
Small Hand :— The sports of children satisfy the child. 


2. Candidates.—Analyse lines 257-264, Marmion, Canto vi., 
and parse perchance, tell, featly, peace to teach, best, rest. 

First Year.—Paraphrase lines 99-110, The 7'ravedler. 

Analyse lines 99-104, and parse let, try, as, for a while, cures, 
resigned, like, yon. 

Third Year.—Paraphrase Brutus’ speech commencing, ‘‘ No, 
not an oath.” 

Analyse as far as ‘‘ redress,” and parse oath, be, betimes, enough 
to kindle, what need we, our own. 


3. Candidates.— 
(a) Give an account of the conquest of Ireland, 
(b) Explain clearly what led to the passing of the Con- 
stitutions of Clarendon. 
(c) What events led to the signing of the Magna Charta? 
Give its chief provisions. 
(d) In what way did De Montfort’s Parliament differ from 
those preceding it? 
First Year.— 
(a) Enumerate, with a sketch map, Henry the Second’s 
sessions. 
(b) Explain Romescot, Interdict, Excommuniecation, Scut- 
age. 
(c) Give an account of England during Henry the Third’s 
minority. 
(d) Write about twenty lines on De Montfort’s Parliament. 


Second Year.— 
(a) Describe the different forms of government from 1642 
to 1660. 
(b) Say what you can of Cromwell's foreign policy. 
(c) Give some account of the redaction o Sate 
(d) — clearly what took place between the death of 
‘romwell and the return of Charles the Second. 
4. Candidates.— 
Si -¢., Oh + 6h. 163 + 113 —_ 
Simplify 4 - 64 * 16,4 114 x 17,. Ans. 156pf. 
First Year.— 
If £ of a Th. cost § of a shilling, what will } of a ewt. cost” 
Ans. £2, 1s. 949d. 
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Second Year.— 

In what time will £317, 17s. 103d. double itself at 5° 

interest ? Ans, 20 years. 
(The amount of money is not needed in this solution. 

Why is this ?) 
What principal will amount to £42,998-1696 in 8 years at 
20% compound interest per annum ? 
Ans. £10,000. 


Candidates. —W rite a nine-pulse note in four-pulse measure. 
Fira Year.—Rewrite the following, halving the value of each 
note and rest :— 


dwn:s |s :-.f|m.r:d. | .m:d. | 


Second Year.—Give the names of the chromatic notes, and ex- 
plain the principle on which they are named. 

6. Give rules for the formation of g, y, h, k,j, and write them 
as specimens of copies. 


AUTUMN EXAMINATION, 1899. 
Eleventh Month—August. 
WorkK TO BE PREPARED. 
A.—ENGLISH. 


All Years.—Revise generally. Read up the notes given in the 
March number of THe PracticaL TEACHER. 


B.— ARITHMETIC. 


Continue working miscellaneous examples, more particularly 
problems. The theory and the reasons for processes must be 
carefully studied. The following are some of the questions set 
at the April examination, with notes thereon :— 

1. How often is ‘35 of an inch completely contained in 
12°52 inches, and what remains? 

If division is done by moving decimal point, we get— 

35)1252(35 
105 
“22 
175 
W 

Ans. 35 times, but the remainder is ‘27 of an inch, and not 27; 
the point must be moved back to original position to obtain this. 

2. Find the value of 40 min. 58 seconds at £2,250 an hour, 
using one negative item. 

Calculate for 41 min. , and deduct value of 2 seconds. 

3. Of how many 2 figure numbers is 2 a measure ? 

Ans. Of all even numbers from 10 to 98 = 45 numbers 
4. How can you tell by inspection that the following are 
wrong ?— 
{a) 19s. 73d. x 75 = £76, 1s. 23d. 
mo? , &:, BO 
(b) 19 + ib + 23 1}. 
(c) L.C.M. of 14, 98, 146 is 23460. 
(d) £1,722 + £246 = £7. 
. (a) Because 75 times a sum less than £1 must be less than 
£75. 
(b) Each fraction is more than 4, .. 
than 14. 
(c) Neither number contains 5 as a factor, .. L.C.M. can- 
not contain 5 as a factor, and therefore cannot end 
in 0. 
(d) Money + money gives abstract times as a result. Ans. 
is 7 times, not £7. 

5. A boy thinks that if £120 is the amount of a sum of money 
invested at 4% for 2 years, then £240 must be amount at 8% for 
the same time. Why is this wrong? 

Ans. The interest would be double in the second case, but the 
principal remains the same, and principal + twice interest can- 
at be double the same principal + interest. 

For instance, £100 for 2 years at 5% = £110 amount. 

£100 for 2 years at 10°, = £120 amount. 

6. An army of 12,000 consists of black men and white men. 
The average ‘height of a black is 5 feet 11 inches, of a white 

) feet 10 inches, that of the army 5 feet 10} inches. Find the 
neni of white men in the army. Reason clearly. 

Ans. A black is } inch above the average, a white is } inch 
below the average. Therefore, to preserve average, there must be 

} blacks to 1 white, so that the # inch gained by 3 black men 
is counterbalanced by the } inch of 1 white man. The white 
men must be } of the whole, or 3,000. 


Ans. must be more 


7. Point out unnecessary steps in (a) and ()) and the fault 
in (ce). 


Rie is —. less than 


5 2 means a 1 part of 12: if this is multiplied by 13, 
answer is 2 
2 2 
— + —-@ 
(ec) 30 * 30 oes not equa 
(Note the sign = acts asabracket. This, by-the-bye, isa 
very common mistake with pupil teachers. ) 
8. Simplify— 
11 A 


Com = 
on ~ “on, 

il 65 
1293 ~ ‘oi 


Answer is manifestly 1, without any working. 


po... 6 
30 


( 


9. What is the nearest sum in English money to aT of a penny? 
204 

204” 

51 
204 


_ . 6, 
= above, and 2 is a below. 


Ans. If a penny is taken as 


128 
, und the amount given = <—-. 
1d the nt g 


ad. = aa i o sg? a = 


Then #d. 


Therefore 4d. is nearest by sor 
10. Prove, in the case of 23), the rule for turning a circulat- 
ing decimal into a vulgar fraction. 
et F be the fraction. 
Then F = 230303030 to infinity. 
and 1000 F = 230°303030 ,, - 
and10 F= 2°3030380 ,, “- 
Subtracting 1000 F - 10 F = 230 - 2 
or 990 F = 230 - 2 
p= 2-2 
990 


1l. A number of knives at 2s. 3d. each, and a number of forks 
at 2s. 7d. each, making 90 things in all, are sold for £10, 198. 10d. 
Find the number of knives. 

Ana. The average cost = 29}4d. 

On each knife at 28. 3d. there is a loss of 2}4<. 

On each fork at 2s. 7d. there is a gain of 1}}d. 

*. To balance the amount the numbers must be in ratio of 

1ghd. : 244d. 
= 76: 104. 
= 38 : 52. 


Hence the rule. 


Ana. 38 knives. 
toadecimal. He has already got to 


How 


12. A boy is reducing 7 


the 20th figure in the quotient and found no recurrence. 
can you convince him that there is an error somewhere ? 

Ans. By pointing out that, dividing by 17, thete can only be 16 
different remainders, and that in the 17th place the remainder is 
bound to be one of those previously had, and hence the number 
must recur in the 17th place, if not before. 


C.—Grocurarny. 
Revise Europe. Practise memory (Use 


regularly. 
PracticaL Teacher Memory Maps.) 


maps 
D.—Hisrory. 

Revise the Tudor period— 1485-1608. 

The following questions will help to guide revision :— 


Questions for Revision in Geography. 
(Selected from Department Examinations. ) 
1. Deseribe the position of Belgrade, Cadiz, Copenhagen, Ancona, Rouen, 
iations connected with 


Dresden, and Warsaw. Name some 
three of them 
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2. Deseribe two of the great mountain ranges of India, and name the rivers 
which rise in or break through them 

3. Say what you can of the productions of Ceylon, 

4. Name some of the principal animals, trees, and fruits which are not 
found in England, but are to be met with in India or Australia. 

5. Name some of the famous buildings in Europe. State their locality, and 
why they ar® famous, 

6. Describe a journey from London to 8t. Petersburg, or Madrid, or Con- 
stantinople, and say what interesting places or scenes worthy of a visit are 
in or near the towns you have selected. 

7. Describe the position as accurately as you can and say what you know of 
each of the following— Bangalore, Cracow, Innsbrtick, Rangoon, Trincomalee, 
Varna, Valetta 

8. Mention the principal rivers flowing into the North and Baltic Seas; say 
where they rise, and what important towns are situated on their banks. 

0. Explain clearly how India is governed. Name the provinces and the chief 
towns of each. 

10. Deseribe the positions of Rome, Agra, Seville, Belgrade, Lahore, Calicut, 
and Dresden 

11. What are the chief productions of Assam, Lombardy, and Holland? 

12. Where are these places to be found—Delhi, Kurrachee, Colombo, Cadiz, 
Adrianople, Heligoland, Munich, Florence, Simla, and Lucknow ? 

13. Name the chief races of men inhabiting Europe, and give their distribution 
and distinguishing characteristics, 

14. Where are the following, and for what noted—Dresden, Nijni Novgorod, 
Florence, Munich, Liege, Bergen, Hamburg, Bucharest, Brindisi, Palermo, 
Patna’ 

15. Describe the valley of the Ganges. 

16. Show what political and what climatical influences any of the mountain 
ranges of Europe and Asia have had upon adjacent countries, 

17. Where are the following, and for what noted—Adrianople, Goa, Belgrade, 
Corfu, Cordova, Colombo, Sofia, Pondicherry, Cettinge? 

is. Say what you know of the causes, effects, and times of the Monsoons in 
Northern and Southern Hindustan respectively. 

19. Name the chief European centres for wine, wheat, olives, oranges, silk 
weaving, horse breeding, oe ©, timber, tallow, and steel. 

20. What are the chief industries of the south of France, the north of Russia, 
and of Sweden! 

21. State what you know about the Dutch people and their language. Name 
the chief cities of Holland. 

2. Contrast the life and surroundings of a Laplander with those of a Dutch 
peasant 

23. What is the area and population of India? Mention some of the different 
races found in it. From what parts of India do the Sikhs, Ghoorkas, and 
Mahrattas come? 

24. Write four or five lines about four of the following—Laccadives, Landes, 
Sunderbunds, Isthmus of Corinth, Crimea, Darjeeling, and Finland. 

25. From what parts of Europe or Asia do we obtain—attar of roses, sulphur, 
toys, copper, currants, pearls, furs, bulbs, tea, and coffee ? 

4. Give a description of three of the following—Siberia, Afghanistan, the 
Red Sea, Corea 

27. Name the chief mountain systems of Asia, and give a description of one 
of them 

28. Where and what are Ava, Balkash, Tonquin, Singapore, Manilla, Kraka- 
toa, and Formosa? 

20. Name four of the chief rivers in Asia, their sources, the chief towns on 
their banks, and the sort of produce which is carried by means of them. 

0). What Asiatic rivers flow into—(a) Sea of Aral, (6) Persian Gulf, (ce) Arctic 
Ocean’ 

‘1. Give some account of the commercial and political position of Afghanistan 
and Japan 

82. Give a full account of the Persian Empire, the states by which it is 
bounded, the chief industries, the religion of its people. 

18. Where are Ispahan, Smyrna, Agra, Merv, Tokio, Hong Kong, Herat, 
Yokohama, and Fusiyama’? 

4. Give some account of the river systems, climate, and products of Siberia, 
or of the Chinese Empire 

35, Say what you know of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, especially of the 
Straits Settlements 

36. Describe a coasting voyage from Rangoon to Pekin. 

37. Where and what are the following ?—Hoang-ho, Amoy, Corea, Samarcand, 
Amur, Manipur, Everest, Persepolis, Dooab. 

88. “Asia throws out large offshoots on two of its sides; the gulfs which 
penetrate it are all the more valuable for commerce, inasmuch as great rivers 
flow into them.” Give as many instances as you can which will prove the 
above statements, and show that they prove them. 

19. Give the exact position and say what you know of the Tundras, Vladi- 
vostock, Goa, Kandy, Darjeeling, Aleppo, Yemen, Khelat. 

40. What is known respecting the size and population of China? Give 
the names and position of its six largest towns, and say what you can of 
each 

41. Give sonie account of the government and social life of Japan. Name 
the countries in Asia which are 

(@) Under the rule of the Empress of India, 
() , * o Czar of Russia. 
(¢) ” - * Sultan of Turkey. 


Selected Questions in History. 


1. Name, with dates, the chief events of the reign of Henry the Sixth. 

2. What do you know of Drake, Spenser, Cranmer, Somerset (Protector), 
an A Raleigh 

3. Give, with dates, the chief events of the period 1340-1400, 

4. What had England to do with Spain in the reigns of Edward the Third, 
Henry the Seventh, and Mary? 

6. Describe the relations between England and Scotland in the reigns of 
Henry the Eighth, Edward the Sixth, and Elizabeth 

6. What connection do you trace between the Black Death, the Statute of 
Labourers, and Wat Tyler's Rebellion? 

7. What claim did Henry the Seventh prefer to the throne? What diffi- 
culties did he have to contend against? With what purpose did he establish 
the Star Chamber 

8 What was the policy of Elizabeth with respect to religion? Who were the 
Puritans? Point out clearly in what way the presence of Mary Queen of Scots 
in England was a danger to the peace of the kingdom. 

® What claims did Kaward the Third and Henry the Fifth put forward to 


the French crown, and how did their immediate successors maintain them ? 
10. Say briefly how armies, ships, and money were raised under the Plan- 
tayenets. 





11. Sketch the gradual decline of the English power in France after the 
death of Henry the Fifth. 

12. What do you know about the “Good Parliament”? Show that its name 

as an appropriate ore. 

13. What led to Henry the Fourth coming to the throne? Was it a good 
thing for the country ? 

14. Mention the chief battles of the Wars of the Roses, and say what were 
the effects of these wars. 

15. Who were the parents of James the First? Trace genealogically his title 
to the English throne. 

16. Point out the strong and weak points in the character of Char'es the 
First, and illustrate your answer by events in his reign. 

17. Give a short account of the chief ministers in the reigns of Henry the 
Seventh, Henry the Eighth, and Elizabeth (not including Cardinal Wolsey). 

18. Show hew the influence of the Court of France was exerted in the reigns 
of the later Stuarts, and with what result. 

19. The Petition of Rights, the Grand Remonstrance, the Self-Denying 
Ordinance : give the history of each of these. 

20, Explain the terms—Benevolences, Star Chamber, Ship Money, Exchequer, 
Legate, and Cardinal. 

21. What do we hear of the Dutch in the time of Elizabeth, of Cromwell, and 
of Charles the Second? 

22. Compare the characters of Charles the First and Charles the Second, and 
account shortly for the troubles of the one reign and the comparatively peaceful 
character of the other. 

23. Construct a table showing the relationship either between Elizabeth and 
Mary Queen of Scots, or between James the First and William the Third. 

24. How did Henry the Eighth come to take part in Continental wars, and 
with what result ? 

25. Thomas Cromwell, Arabella Stuart, Anne Hyde, Regent Murray, Cardinal 
Pole, Marquis of Montrose : say all you can about any four of these. 

26. What industries do we owe to foreign immigrants, and what can you tell 
of the causes which made these foreigners leave their own country ? 

27. Who were some of the great sailors under the Tudor sovereigns? Describe 
the objects and results of their voyages. 

28. What was the Navigation Act, and what results had it? 

29. Where are Marston Moor, Edgehill, and Newbury, and what importance 
had the battles that bear these names? 

30. How was the dissolution of the monasteries accomplished ? Give parti- 
culars of any resistance that took place. 

31. Give a short life of Shakespeare or Milton. 

32. How might the greatness and weakness of Elizabeth be illustrated from 
events ‘in her history? 

33. Contrast the grievances of the nation under C harles the First and James 
the Second. 

34. The Declaration of Indulgence, the Declaration of Rights, the Declaration 
of | gt what do you know of these? 

». Henry the Seventh initiated the home and foreign policy of the Tudors. 
on you explain this and illustrate it by examples? 

36. What revolts took place in Edward the Sixth’s reign? What brought 
them about? 

37. What led to the passing of the Poor Law Act of Elizabeth? State its 
main prov isions. 

38. Give an account of the foreign relations of England under Cromwell. 

39. What were the chief events in Ireland in the reign of Charles the First 
and in the Commonwealth ? 

40. What were the chief causes that led to the dethronement of James the 
Second ? 

41. What was “ The Plantation of Ulster”? When was it effected, and how 
has it affected Ireland, for good or ill? 


k.—Evcuip. 
Second Year.—Revise Props. 13-20, and work four deductions 
per week, 
Third Year.—Revise Props. 40-48, and work six deductions 
per week. 
F. ALGEBRA. 
Continue working examples and any recent examination 
papers. 
Test Questions. 
1. Penmanship. 
Large Hand :—Autobiographically. 
Small Hand :— Weave the warp and weave the woof, 
The winding-sheet of Edward's race. 
2. Draw each of the memory maps, allowing half an hour for 
each. 
3. How should a new rule in arithmetic be taught—for ex- 
ample, simpie interest ? 
4. What do you know of Siam and its people ? 
5. Draw a genealogical table showing the descent of the 
Plantagenet, Lancastrian, and Yorkist kings. 


SCHOLARSHIP COURSE FOR DECEMBER 1899. 


1. Reading.—As much as possible (see below). 
2. Penmanship.—Ten minutes daily from the Practical Teacher 
Copy Book. 
3. Composition.—One or two essays each week. 
4. Bnglish. 
(1.) Learn twenty roots and meanings per week. 
(2.) Prepare thoroughly the figures of speech. 
(3.) Collier’s History of English Literature, pp. 329-375. 
(4.) Comus, lines 814-889. 
5. Arithmetic.—Christian and Collar, chaps. xliv. and xlv. 
(Stocks and Shares). 
6. Euclid. —Definitions and Props. 1-4, Book II., with twenty 
deductions from Egen. 





7. Algebra.—Hall and Knight, chap. xxvi.: simultaneous 
quadratics. 
8. Geography. 
(1.) British North America: industries, states, towns, 
government, etc. 
(2.) Revise French Congo, Congo Free State, German 
East and West Africa, the Transvaal, and the 
Orange Free State. 
(5.) Practise memory maps (Methodic Memory Maps, 
PracticaL TEACHER Office). 
9. History.—George I. 
10. Theory of Teaching.—Chap. ix., Scholarship School Man- 
agement, 
11. Domestic Economy.—Common accidents and their treat- 
ment. 
12. Music.—Chap. viii., School Music Teacher. 
13. French.—Three pages of Le 7'résor, with retranslation. 
14. Physiography.—Next two chapters in Gregory. 
15. Freehand.—One or two copies each week, which should be 
sent up for criticism. 


Notes on the Month’s Work. 


1. Reading.—Advantage should be taken of the holidays to 
read as many as possible of Scott’s works, and any other books 
(for example, historical novels, travels, etc.) which will assist 
the general work of the student. A holiday is never enjoyed if 
it is devoted to doing nothing; on the other hand, it would be 
manifestly unwise not to reap the advantage offered by a period 
of rest and recreation. 

2. Composition.—From the various essays submitted it is 
evident that many students do not yet attach sufficient import- 
ance to this exercise. Most of the essays marked are evidently 
written without any previous thought or preparation, and with 
little endeavour to arrange the facts in a logical sequence. 
Much attention must be paid to style, which should be clear, 
forcible, and succinct. An aimless, wandering, hazy effusion is 
of little use. 

Subjects for the month :—Gold mining ; Will is power ; Any 
recent scientific discovery ; The Revolution of 1688 ; Clouds. 

3. English. 

(a) The figures-of speech which should be thoroughly 
understood are, Simile, Metaphor, Allegory, 
Metonymy, Synecdoche, Antithesis, Epigram, 
Hyperbole, Irony, ELuphemism, Personification, 
and A postrophe. 

(b) The chief writers in the period set for this month 
are, Robertson, Goldsmith, Johnson, Sterne, Bos- 
well, Paley, Gibbon, Burns. 

Brief lives of these writers should be prepared, and some 
knowledge obtained of their chief works. Little need be added 
to the excellent accounts given in the text-book, but the student 
should understand the great importance of Johnson’s letter to 
Lord Chesterfield, since it marks the commencement of an era 
when writers appealed to the general public rather than to the 
alms of patrons. Before this time the reading public had been 
small, and publishers were chary of accepting werks by new 
authors. Hence a writer found it necessary to solicit the 
financial aid of some rich man in his undertaking, or was com- 
pelled to collect subscriptions sufficient in amount to pay for the 
printing of his book and to leave him adequate remuneration for 
Writing it. Great men were flattered by seeing their name on 
the title-page or in the dedication, hence Chesterfield’s action in 
insinuating that he would be pleased to receive that honour, 
although he had refused assistance when it was most needed. 
Johnson’s sturdy refusal was characteristic of the man, and 
showed that he, at any rate, was willing to let the public be 
judges of his work without the assistance of any patron. 

Loswell’s Biography is also a remarkable book. A clever man 
rarely writes an unbiassed account of any one, and he generally 
omits the trifling details which bring the figure before us as it 
really was. Boswell has collected an enormous mass of details 
of every kind, and has presented them as facts without troubling 
the reader with his own opinions thereon, and therefore we see 
the great doctor as he really was, and we know more about him 
tl oe any of his contemporaries. This is what a biographer 
should ado, 

Paley is best known for his Evidences of Christianity, and 
Gibbon for his colossal work 7'he Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. In this work the author has practically exhausted his 

ibject, and nothing remains to be said. 

he Letters of Junius should also be noted. Written anony- 
isly, they were remarkable for the invective, brilliancy, and 
Sarcasm with which public men and measures were attacked. 
he most remarkable point with regard to them is that posterity 
has never been able to discover the author, although the number 
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‘ 
of men who could have written them is very small. Evidence 
seems to point to Sir Philip Francis, but there are many objec- 
tions to his being selected. 

Comus.—Many difficulties will be found in the parsing and 
analysis of this poem. Students must write for assistance where 
necessary, as space prevents taking them in detail. 

4. Arithmetic.—The explanation of terms in pars, 265-275, 
Christian and Collar, must be carefully followed. There is 
nothing to add to what is there said. As many of the examples 
in Exercise 102 as possible should be worked. 

5. Geography.—Sketch maps and notebooks must be used 
continually. The meaning of the term, ‘‘ Dominion of Canada,” 
must be noted. The present difficulty with the Transvaal calls 
for a little explanation. 


Note on the Transvaal. 


The Cape was colonised by the Dutch, who settled there as early as 1652. 
Great Britain seized the Cape in 1795, abandoned it in 1802, but took posses- 
sion of it for good in 1814. The Boers objected to British rule, and the forced 
emancipation of their slaves led to their exodus or trekking from Cape Colony 
in 1834 and 1836. The majority went to Natal, where, after defeating Dingaan, 
a Zulu chief, they established a‘ republic. Great Britain annexed Natal in 
1843, and the Boers once more trekked and formed the ORANGE Free State, 
seized by the British in 1848, and abandoned’ in’ 1854, and Tuk TRANSVAAL or 
Sout AFrican Rervus.ic, the independence of which was recognised in 1852. 

In 1876 the Boers found themselves unable to: hold out against Sekukuni, 
chief of the Bapedi, and the English, fearing the inevitable trouble which 
would ensue if the natives overcame the Dutch, interfered, defeated the 
natives, and annexed the Transvaal. The desire for freedom led the Boers to 
revolt, and owing to misinanagement of the home authorities the English 
forces met with repulse at Laing’s Nek and defeat at Majuba Hill, where 
General Colley was killed. The country was then in 1881 given up to the 
Boers, Great Britain retaining the suzerainty only. 

The discovery of the rich gold deposits in the Witwatersrandt district led to 
a rush of immigrants, many of British origin, who were termed Uitlanders by 
the Boers. The great city of Johannesburg sprang up from nothing to the 
position of the largest town in the Transvaal, and the second largest in 
Africa. The Boers looked upon this immigration with disfavour, and did 
all they could to check it. They taxed heavily everything connected with 
the gold mining industry, laid heavy rates and taxes on the Uitlanders, but 
withheld from them the right to vote in elections to the Volksraad or Firs: 
Chamber, or to the Uitvoerende’ Raad or the Executive, except after long 
residence (nine years), and on giving up citizenship of any other country. 
The miners practically paid all the expenses of the administration, and raised 
the revenue from £40,000 to over £4,000,000, yet had no voice in local or 
general affairs, and practically no civic rights at all. This naturally led to much 
disaffection, which the unfortunate Jameson Raid tended to increase. This is 
briefly the position at the present time. The Uitlanders demand the right to 
take part in elections, because they are rate and tax payers ; the Boers refuse 
because, being in a minority, they are afraid that if the franchise were 
extended they would lose their independence. The concessions offered by 
President Kruger to Sir A. Milner, the High Commissioner, are inadequate, 
and unless further points are yielded affairs seem to promise a war in the 
near future. 

That the duties laid on imports are excessive the following figures will 
show :—On all printed matter, 100 per cent.; on beer, 3s. per gallon ; confec- 
tionery, 25s. per 100 Ibs. ; 25s. per 100 Ibs. of vegetables ; 90s. per 100 Ibs. of 
ham ; 15s. per 100 cigars. 


6. History.—Refer to any of the special books published, or 
Creighton’s Age of Llizabeth (Longmans). We shall give full 
notes on Elizabeth next month. 


Test Questions. 

1. Penmanship. 

Large Hand :— Matabeleland. 
Small Hand :—T'he abuse of greatness is when it disjoins 
remorse from power. 

2. Say what you can of the life and writings of Dean Swift. 

3. Analyse lines 756-767 of Comus, 

**T had not thought...... 
esbabd of spare Temperance,” 
and parse to have unlocked, but that, as if she would only, dictate. 

4. Give an account of the physical features, climate; and pro- 
ductions of British Columbia. ? 

5. What do you understand by the term, ‘The Soudan” ? 
Say what you can of its people. 

6. In what way did the Habeas Corpus Act complete a clause 
of the Magna Charta ? 

7. What attempts were made to exclude James, Duke of York, 
from the throne? 

8. Explain clearly the causes of the War of the Spanish 
Succession. How far did England succeed in obtaining the 
points for which she fought ? 

9. Explain the working of a building society. Distinguish 
between immediate and deferred annuities. 

10. Write an essay on ‘* The Peace Conference.” 


CORRESPONDENCE: RULES. 
To ensure an answer in the next issue, queries must be sent by 
the 15th of each month. 
Name and address of sender, with coupon of current number 
of Tur PracticaL TEACHER (and nom de plume if desired), 
must be enclosed. - 
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1O2 THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


As a rule, all replies will appear in the Correspondence Column ; 
but any one desiring an immediate reply may obtain it by 
enclosing a stamped addressed envelope. 

All communications and queries with regard to the PUPIL 

TEACHERS’ AND SCHOLARSHIP COURSE should be ad- 

dressed to ** Mr. A. T. Fivx, The Bays, Belvedere, Kent.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F.G. (Twyford).—Penmanship—30/60. Destitute of skill or 
correct formation. 

B.O.8.—Penmanship — 40/60. Fairly good, but very poor 
style. Grammar fairly good; the meaning of ‘connective 
word” in analysis evidently misunderstood. Geography and 
history good. ‘Teaching good. See Rules for Correspondence. 

Hopeful.—Essay—40/60. Fairly good thought and arrange- 
ment. Examples selected not particularly good. 

Heather. —Fssay — 50/60. Penmanship—40/60. 

Badger.—Penmanship— 40/60. Too angular ; practice from a 
good model needed. (Use Practical Teacher Copy Book.) 
Essay—25/40. Hardly long enough ; poor in thought. 

1'.D.A,.—Fassay—50/60,  Penmanship—35/60. Lack of regu- 
larity and style. Practise from a good model. Freehand—10/10. 

HB. D.—'The syllabus is not yet issued. 

C.J.2.—You must take both at the forthcoming examination 
if you wish to obtain marks. Successes in the May examina- 
tions do not count. 

Second Year.—Yes. Messrs. Macmillan publish both reading 
books with notes. 

(Other correspondents answered by post.) 
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OUR CERTIFICATE COURSE 
FOR 1900. 


BY GEORGE COLLAR, B.A., B.SC., 
Head- Master of the Stockwell Pupil Teachers’ School. 


SYLLABUS AND NOTES FOR AUGUST. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
Write essays on the following subjects : 


1. Advantages of Foreign Travel. 
2. The Object of Study. 
3. Holidays. 


Tuxory or TEACHING. 

First Year.—Methods of teaching writing. Characteristics 
of good writing. 

Writing materials. Stages at which the different materials— 
pens, pene ils, slates, paper——are most appropriate, 

Mulhauser’s, or the analytical, method. Elements and their 
grouping into letters. 

yy me Saeed and disadvantages of ‘‘ vertical” writing. Rules 
for relation between letters and spaces. Uses of the blackboard. 
Copy-slips ; head-lined copy-books ; tracing. 

feb The origin of terms; introduction of foreign terms ; 
occurrence and differentiation of synonyms; ambiguity. See 
Jevons to end of chap. vi., and Cartwright, chaps. vil.—x. 

Srconp Yrar.—Psychology. Perception, its relation to sensa- 
tion. The training of the senses, with special reference to the 
work of infant schools. Froebel’s Gifts, and the way to use 
them in training the senses, 

Plato's Republic. Plato was born in Athens in the year 429 
n.c. From 409 to 309 b.c. he attached himself as a disciple to 
the great philosopher and teacher Socrates, and in 399 he was 
present at his master’s trial, and has given us an account of his 
death. After this Plato studied logie under Euclid at Megara— 
who must not be confounded with Euclid the mathematician, who 
flourished at Alexandria about eighty or one hundred years later. 
Later on Plato began to teach in the ‘* Academia,” a gymnasium 
adorned with plantations of olive-trees and plane-trees, about a 
mile from Athens; hence his followers were called the ‘* Academic 
Philosophers,” and among them were many eminent politicians 
and philosophers, in luding Aristotle, whose system of philosophy 
differed somewhat from Plato's. 

Plato’s writings are in the form of dialogues. Over forty 
dialogues are attributed to him, but probably one-third of them 
are not genuine. His writings are celebrated for their literary 
style, and are regarded as specimens of the finest Greek prose. 
To our readers it is perhaps more important to realise that they 


contain some of the finest tl.oughts that have ever occurred to 
man. 

In opposition to the teaching of the Sophists, who offered a 
wordy explanation for everything, Socrates propounded the 
questions, ‘‘ What do we know, and how do we know it?” He 
taught his disciples to distinguish the ‘‘essentials” from the 
** accidentals,” and led up to a clear conception of the subject 
under consideration. He also taught that other subjects were 
unimportant in comparison with a knowledge of self, and of the 
springs of right conduct. 

Plato carried his master’s researches further, and not only 
eliminated the ‘‘ circumstantial” or ‘‘ accidental,” so as to leave 
a clear conception of the ‘‘ essential,” but, by eliminating all 
faults and fa.lings, he showed how to arrive at an image of that 
which is perfect—an ideal. Hence his philosophy may be 
described as the Theory of Ideals. 

This led him to affirm the immortality of the soul; for, said 
he, the notion of these perfect things cannot be derived from the 
imperfect things we see on this earth, but must be due to a 
recollection of what was seen by the soul before it came to take 
up its abode in the body. 

In the conviction that there is inherent in the soul a love for 
the good, the beautiful, and the true in their most perfect forms, 
and that this love may be either stifled or drole by sur- 
rounding circumstances, and particularly by education, Plato 
wrote the “ Republic,” a description of an ideal commonwealth ; 
and the section of this dialogue which deals with education we 
are now about to consider. 

The dialogue takes place between Socrates, Cephalus (in whose 
house at the Pirzeus the dialogue is held) and his son Pole- 
marchus, Glauco and Adimantus (the two brothers of Plato), and 
a sophist named Thrasymachus. 

The first book consists principally of a battle of words on the 
nature of justice, between Socrates and Thrasymachus, in which 
the latter comes off second best. ‘ 

Analysis of Book Il. Glauco states the case for injustice. 
Good things may be (a) desired for their own sake alone ; (b) for 
their own sake and their consequences ; (c) not so much for their 
own sake as for their consequences. In which class should 
justice be placed ? 

Origin of justice: a compromise between those benefiting by 
acting unjustly and those suffering from the injustice of others. 

If a just and an unjust man had each a magic ring capable of 
rendering them invisible at their wish, they would both act in the 
same way—that is, every one does injustice when he thinks he is 
able to do so with impunity. To test this, let us take two men, 
one perfectly unjust, though able to maintain a character for 
— (‘for the most comp‘ete injustice is to seem just, not 
eing so”), the other a perfectly just man—just not only in the 
absence of rewards, but even in the presence of bitter persecu- 
tion for supposed unjust actions. The former secures all earthly 
blessings, and by sacrificing of his abundance secures the favour 
of the gods. 

Adimantus supplements his brother's arguments. Parents com- 
mend justice for the sake of its attendant advantages ; so do the 
poets Hesiod, Homer, and Muszus, while they recount the 
punishments both here and hereafter that attend the unjust. 
All concur in describing the arduous task of the attempts to live 
justly, and mention how the gods frequently send plagues on the 
just, and let the unjust off lightly. It seems as though we 
ought to strive after the appearance of justice rather than after 
justice itself. 

Let us then aim at concealing our injustice from men, and if 
the gods cannot find it out, it is well; if they can, we can pro- 
pitiate them, and all is well in that case. Invitation to Socrates 
to contravert these sophistical opinions, and prove that justice is 
desirable in itself. He assents, and conatiiesate Glauco and 
Adimantus on being actuated by nobler principles than those 
tney have just enunciated. 

Let us consider justice in states first, then proceed to discuss 
justice in individuals. Origin of cities ; diversities of occupation 
of their inhabitant’ ; advantages of division of labour. Commerce; 
merchants and shopkeepers. Ministers of luxury ; physicians ; 
soldiers (who must = expert in war); the qualities required in a 
guardian must be brought out by education. Education com- 
—_ with gymnastics and music. The kind of fables which 
1ave educational value. The young person is not able to judge 
what is allegory and what is not. The Deity must be described 
as faultlessly good. All proper things spring from the “ right” 
state. Never say that a wrong act was inspired by the gods, 
nor that the gods change their shapes. Everything undergoes 
an amount of change which is inversely proportional to its good- 
ness; therefore the perfect Deity is unchangeable. Children 
should not be told tales to frighten them. Cheating allowed (a) 
towards our enemies, (/) to benefit our friends. 
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There is no occasion for God to lie. He deceives nobody. We 
must imitate this divine perfection. 


ARITHMETIC. 


of numbers ; definitions of factors (or measures), roots 
and powers, multiples ; method of splitting a number up into its 
prime factors ; limit of the number of trial factors in determir:- 
ing whether a given number is prime. Determination of the 
square (or cube) root of a perfect square (or cube) by inspection 
of its prime factors. 

Tests of divisibility by 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 11, 25. 

Casting out the nines; application to the proof of the four 
simple rules. 

Common factors; properties of numbers containing common 
factors. Highest common factor (H.C.F.) or greatest common 
measure (G.C.M,); its determination by inspection of the prime 
factors of the numbers, and by the rule. Proof of the rule for 
finding the H.C.F. of two or more numbers, and methods of 
shortening the work. 

Common multiples. Least common multiple; its determina- 
tion by inspection of the prime factors of the numbers, and by 
the rule. Proof of the rule. 

— relations between numbers and their H.C.F. and 
G.C.M. 

Study carefully chaps. xvii., xviii., and xix. of Christian and 
Collar’s Arithmetic, and work as many examples as possible. 


ENGLISH. 


First Yrar.—Outlines of the sources from which words have 
been introduced into the English language. 

1. Anglo-Saxon (so-called) ; principal changes (other than by 
addition from foreign sources) which the earliest English has 
undergone in its ge into the language of to-day. 

2. Words of Latin origin (excluding words that had first 
become naturalised in French). Introduced at four periods :— 
(2) During Roman occupation, with the exception of wine and 
wall, are all geographical names—Lincoln, Colchester, etc. ()) 
Through introduction of Christianity—altar, canon, butter, cheese. 
(c) 1066-1485 : here we must distinguish words that were natural- 
ised in French, known by the preservation of the tonic accent, 
the loss of all syllables following it, and the less of the medial 
consonants, from forms which were never really naturalised ; 
the latter were actually used in the spoken language of the 
clergy and others who used Latin in the church services, etc. 
(d) 1485 to the present time—words borrowed directly from 
Latin writings. 

Life of Alexander Pope. Remember the principal facts, and 
note his relations with Henry St. John, Lord Bolingbroke. 

The characteristics of Pope's poetry should be carefully studied. 
He does not show that observation of nature or of man that 
marks Tennyson, Wordsworth, or Shakespeare; nor is there any- 
thing very original about the subject-matter of his poetry, as 
will be seen from his chief works—7'he Hssay on Criticism, 
prompted by the Ars Poetica of Horace and L’ Art Poétique of 
Boileau ; T'he Rape of the Lock, a mock heroic poem, describing 
a trivial quarrel in a mock elevated style—this was prompted by 
Le Lutrin of Boileau, which similarly describes the quarrel be- 
tween two dignitaries of a church over the removal of a lectern ; 
The Messiah, an imitation of Virgil’s fourth Eclogue ; The 7'rans- 
lations of Homer; The Dunciad—this, perhaps, showed more 
originality than any other of Pope’s works; and the Essay on 
Max, the subject-matter of which was professedly supplied by 
Bolingbroke. Besides these, Pope wrote numerous ‘ Imitations 
and Translations,” including Jmitations of Horace and IJmita- 
tions of the English Poets. 

Pope belongs, however, to a school of poets who paid more 
attention to the form than to the matter. The smoothness and 
rhythm of his lines become, in fact, almost monotonous. He 
follows the severe rules of Boileau in his endeavour to make each 
line denote a complete idea— 


‘* Et le vers sur le vers n’osa plus enjamber,” 


with the result that, in the Hssay on Man, a stop will be found 
at the end of each of about 1,200 out of the 1,300 lines. 

His writings are also noted for the elegant turns of expression 
with which they abound. This power came so naturally to him 
that he tells us that he wrote the Zssay on Man in poetry rather 
than in prose, ‘‘for two reasons. The one will appear obvious : 
that principles, maxims, or precepts so written, both strike the 
reader more strongly at first, and are more easily retained by 
him afterwards. The other may seem odd, but is true: I found 
| could express them more shortly this way than in prose itself.” 
lhe exact force of these remarks will be more fully appreciated 
alter a study of the poem. He might well apply the couplet in 
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s 
his translation of Sappho to Phaon (Ovid, Heroid., xv.) to him- 
self :— 

“To me what nature has in charms denied, 
Is well by wit's more lasting flames supplied.” 


The Essay on Man consists of four books or epistles. The first 
deals with man in his relation to the universe, and attempts to 
answer all possible objections to the existence of a divine provi- 
dence ordering all things for good. In the second epistle the 
poet deals with the conflict of passions in man,— 


** Self-love to urge, and Reason to restrain,” 


and shows that 


‘* Ev'n mean Self-love becomes by force divine 
The scale to measure others’ wants by thine.” 


The whole poem consists of no more than 1,300 lines, and as 
only half of this is set for study, the student will be expected to 
have studied it in great detail. It should, therefore, be studied 
in the following manner :— 

(a) Read it through several times, so as to master the meaning 
as a whole, and see the meaning of each sentence, and feel the 
rhythm or swing of the piece. 

(b) Next analyse the subject-matter, weigh the validity of each 
argument, and see whether the conclusions drawn are justified. 

(c) Master the allusions. 

(d) Study the versification. The poem is written in penta- 
meters—that is, each line consists of ten syllables, or five di- 
syllable feet, each foot being an iambus (i.e., consisting of a 
short syllable followed by a long one, or, rather, of an unaccented 
syllable followed by an accented one). Pope’s poetry is so very 
correct that very few exceptions will be found; but the versifi- 
cation will point out the fact that some words were accented 
differently in Pope’s time from what they are now—for example, 
I., line 42,— 

“Why Jove's sat-2ll-i-tds are léss than Jove.” 


(e) Then go carefully into the grammar, note any exceptions 
(or apparent exceptions) to grammatical rules, words with peculiar 
meanings, and obsolete words, 

(/) Study the derivation of interesting or important words. 

For August, study the poem as a whole, together with the life 
and writings of the author, and the first 130 lines in detail. 

The poem is addressed to Henry St. John, Earl of Boling- 
broke, a friend and patron of Pope, who suggested that he 
should write the poem, and whose opinions are manifest in it. 
St. John was a statesman in the reign of Anne, and lived at 
Battersea, in a house which now forms the part of the training 
college known as the ‘old building,” and there is a tradition 
that parts of the Hssay on Man were written in what is now the 
principal's library. 

Detailed notes on the poem will be given next month. 

Seconp YreAr.—See suggestions given above on the way to 
study a literary work. 

Read carefully through Henry VIII. two or three times 
during the month; make a few notes on the subject-matter, so 
as to form a short analysis of the play act by act and scene by 
scene. Study Act I., Scenes 1 and 2, in detail. 


History. 


Born Yrars.—As it is necessary to have a clear knowledge of 
the foundation of our Indian call Colonial Empire in order to 
understand their development during the period under considera- 
tion, the student should study the accounts,of our early settle- 
ments in India and in America. See History of India, by Sir 
Roper Lethbridge, and Seeley’s Laxpansion of Enyland. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Born Yrars.—When the Roman power declined in Gaul, the 
country was ravaged by neighbouring hordes: in the fifth cen- 
tury it was in the hands of Visigoths, Burgundians, and Franks. 
The country progressed under Clovis, Pepin d’Héristal, Charles 
Martel, Pepin le Bref ; so that when Charlemagne (768-814), who 
succeeded his father, Pepin le Bref, died, the empire included 
nearly all Germany, Belgium, France, Switzerland, and the north 
of Spain and of Italy. Charlemagne, crowned (December 25, 
890), by Pope Leo the Third, King of Italy and Emperor of the 
West, became the temporal head of the Holy Roman Empire, 
which now definitely separated from the Eastern Empire. 
The weak successors of Charlemagne ruined the empire by 
divisions. After the battle at Fontenay (541) and the ‘* Oath of 
Strasburg,” a treaty was concluded at Verdun between three 
descendants of Charlemagne: Lothair was granted the imperial 
crown, and the Netherlands, the Rhine country, Burgundy, 
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Italy [that part of his kingdom which afterwards came to be 
held together was called by the French Lorraine]; Louis the 
German received all Germany east of Lotharingia (territory of 
Lothair) ; and Charles the Bald, all France west of Lotharingia. 
Thus the Treaty of Verdun (843) was the starting-point of the 
new arrangement of Western Europe ; by it France and Germany 
were separated, 

Before the eleventh century opened, France was held by 
almost independent lords, the authority of the king extending 
little beyond Paris and Orleans. 

Louis le Gros (1108-1137) reinstated order; under him the 
establishment of the feudal system was promoted, corporate 
rights secured to the cities, and a free burgher class founded. 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century (Louis the 
Fourteenth, 1643-1715), after many costly wars, the boundaries 
of France were enlarged nearly to what they were before the 
war of 1870-71. 

[Note especially the struggles for Alsace, which France took 
possession of in 1639. ] 

Germany became an independent kingdom, its emperor being 
crowned, like Charlemagne in earlier days, the temporal head of 
the Holy Roman Empire. After the death of Louis the German, 
and his son Charles the Fat, Germany was divided ; but in 936 
Otto the Great appeared, and under him Germany may be said 
to have taken definitely the place which it was to hold in modern 
Europe. He strengthened his own empire, and delivered Europe 
from the misery of a great Magyar or Hun desolation. Otto's 
victory broke the Magyars of their habits of ravage, and was the 
first step in making them the Hungarian nation. From the time 
of Otto, the German kings claimed from the Pope the imperial 
crown as their right; but they never failed to receive also a 
German crown at Aachen or Frankfort, to typify their headship 
over German men and lands. 

In the fifteenth century an effort was made to introduce a 
system of regular assemblies, under the name of a Diet. 

[Study an account of the ‘‘ Diet” and the ‘* Imperial Court” 
in a good history book. } 

In the sixteenth century, the sudden appearance of Pro- 
testantism tried the institutions of the country to the uttermost. 

{Study the causes of the Thirty Years’ War, and the effect of 
the war on the national institutions of Germany. By the Peace 
of Westphalia Germany lost much: France took Alsace, Sweden 
took Pomerania, Switzerland and Holland became independent. 

Note the disintegration of Germany; for though the names 
emperor and empire remained, the country was for many a long 
year in the hassle of princes, who strove with one another under 
the protection of foreign alliances, especially France. 

In the last half of the seventeenth century and the beginning 
of the eighteenth three pacifications were concluded with the 
French, by each of which Germany lost territory. Note in this 
wriod also the invasion of the Turks, who were stirred up by 
os the Fourteenth, and the invasion of Prussia by the 
Sw edes. ] 

Spain.—In the early years of the eighth century Spain was 
overrun by the Saracens or ‘‘ Easterns,” who, stirred by the life 
and teaching of Mohammed, proceeded from Arabia to conquer 
the neighbouring lands, going north-east to Persia, and west to 
Egypt and North Africa, as far as the Pillars of Hercules. 

Spain at the time of this invasion was in the hands of the 
Visigoths, as it had been for two centuries. Misa, the Arab 
governor of North Africa, sent small bodies to make raids on the 
coast of Andalusia. ‘Tarif in 710 landed at Tarifa; while Tarik 
reached the lion’s rock, since named after him Gebal-Tarik—that 
is, Gibraltar. Tarik and his Moors (Arabs and other Moham- 
medans in Spain) advanced inland, and, after a week’s fighting, 
became masters of nearly the whole peninsula. 

The Saracens then turned their attention towards Gaul, and as 
early as 719 an Arab governor occupied the south of Gaul, 
including the cities of Carcasonne and Narbonne, from which 
centres raids were made upon Burgundy and Aquitania. Bor- 
deaux was captured, and the conquering army, moving north, was 
met between Poictiers and Tours by Charles, father of Pepin. 

After six days’ fighting, Charles cut through the ranks of the 
Moslems, dealing such blows that the enemy fled in utter con- 
fusion, and did not again attempt an invasion of France. For 
his action at the battle of Tours, Charles was afterwards known 
as Charles Martel, ‘‘ Karl the Hammer.” 

From the eighth to the twelfth century Spain remained in 
part in the hands of the Moors, but in the tenth century the 
empire was broken up into many petty principalities, the suc- 
cession to most of which was cortested by numerous competitors. 
The Moslem states thus weakened were unable to resist the 
Christian forees which pressed ia from the north, and by the 
vlose of the eleventh century the Spaniards had carried their 
conquest as far south as the Tagus, Valencia, Murcia, and 
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Andalusia were gradually stripped away from the Arab, until, 
in the middle of the thirteenth century, the Moorish dominions 
had shrunk into the narrow limits of the province of Granada. 
This small kingdom, however, was sufficiently strong to resist 
for more than two centuries the united forces of the Spanish 
monarchies, though at length it fell before the arms of Ferdinand 
of Castile. 

The time of Ferdinand and Isabella is the turning-point in the 
history of Spain. The Spanish kingdom now comprised the 
whole of the peninsula with the exception of Portugal, which, 
from the days of Philip the Second, formed an integral part of 
the Spanish monarchy, and became independent again in 1640, 
when it reappeared among European states under a sovereign of 
the House of Braganza. 

The student is advised to read a concise account of the Thirty 
Years’ War, and note carefully its effects on Germany and the 
other nations of Western Europe. 

The Moors in Spain, Germany, Spain, and several other 
numbers of the series ‘‘The Story of the Nations,” will be 
found useful. 

ALGEBRA. 


Women—Born YeEars.—Multiplication and division: carefully 
master the theory of signs in the former, and if you remember 
that division is the converse of multiplication, you will have no 
difficulty with the latter. Practise the multiplication of binomials 
mentally. 

Men—First YeEAR.—Involution and evolution. Remember 
the following formule :— 

(a + b)? = a? + ah + BD. : 

(a + bP = a® + 3a%h + 3ab? + Bb. 

(a — b)* = at — 4a*) + Gah? —4al® + bd 

(a + bP = a® + 5atd + 10a%b? + 10a*b* + 5ab® + b. 

From these it will be seen—(a) that the terms of the results are 
all homogeneous ; ()) that the dimensions in each case correspond 
with the power to which the binomial has to be raised ; (c) that 
the powers of a descend, those of } ascend ; (d) if 6 is negative, 
all the terms involving its odd powers will be negative, but 
those involving its even powers will be positive; (e) the co- 
efficients of the terms after the first may be got by writing a 
fraction with the index for numerator and unity for denominator, 
for the second term: for the coefficient of the third term, add 
as a factor the next lower number in the numerator and the 
next higher in the denominator. Thus, in the last example we 
should have— 

5 5.4 5.4.3 5.4.3.2 5.4.3.2.1 
’ ’ Seti , and —..— = 
] 1.3 Samet 1.3.3.4 1.3.3.4.5 

Men—Seconp Yrar.—Theory of equations. Work examples 

in more difficult equations involving one unknown. 


GEOMETRY. 

Women—First Yrar.—To end of Prop. 12. 

Women—Serconp YEAR.—To end of Prop. 40. 

Men—First Yrar.—Revise Book II., and prepare Book III. 
to end of Prop. 6. 

Men—Seconp YeAR.—Finish Book IV.; pay particular atten- 
tion to Prop. 10, the only proposition in the book which requires 
much thinking. 

LaTIN. 


First YEAR.—The verb “ sum,” and four regular conjugations ; 
deponent verbs. Notice carefully that the verb infinite in the 
active voice includes three infinitives, the two supines, the 
gerund, and the present and future participles; in the passive 
voice there are deve infinitives, and a perfect partichse, and 
the gerundive, which is adjectival in function, while the gerund 
takes the place of a noun. In the deponent verbs all these are 
present at the same time—that is, ~~ saeeert the forms of the 
tinite verb resemble those of the passive voice of regular verbs 
only, yet there are three participles, a gerund as well as a 
gerundive, and supines. 

Srconp Year.—Syntax of the simple sentence. Uses of the 
nominative and accusative cases. 


FRENCH. 

Freer YEAR.—Grammar of the pronouns, their classification 
and uses. Le Voyage au Centre de la Terre to end of chap. x. 

Seconp YEaR.—Le Roi des Montagnes (PracticaAL TEACHER 
edition), introduction and chap. i. Select passages for retrans- 
lation. 

ANSWER TO CORRESPONDENT. 

Devon.—You must take English and Mathematics, and may 
take in addition either (a) Geography and History, or (b) two 
Sciences, but not both (a) and (b). 
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QUERY COLUMN. 
RULES. 
Each correspondent is restricted to one question. 


Each > gd must be accompanied by the coupon which appears 
on the back wrapper of the current number of the Journal. 


. CORRESPONDENTS MUST IN ALL CASES STATE THE SOURCE FROM 





WHICH THEIR QUERY HAS BEEN OBTAINED. 





The Editor reserves to himself the right to decline to answer 


any question which is, in his judgment, unsuited to the 
Magazine. 


S. U. Sharpe.—A and B row on a river, starting simultaneously 


X.Y.Z. 


’, and show from the result that 


( 


from the same point, A down stream, B up stream. 
minutes they are 5 furlongs apart; then A turns to follow B, 
and at the end of 124 minutes from that time the boats have 
together rowed 1 mile 7 furlongs in all. 
and the stream are constant, how many miles an hour does 
the stream flow ? 





In 3} 


If the speeds of A, B, 


(Pendlebury’s Arithmetic.) 

When A goes down stream, and B up; at the end of 3% 
minutes they will be the same distance apart as if they were 
rowing in opposite directions in still water, since the stream 
takes A forward just the same distance as it takes B back- 
ward. Hence in 124 minutes in stil/ water they would 


91 
together have rowed ao x 5 = 168 furlongs. 


oy 

But we are told that when both are rowing against the 
stream, in 124 minutes they together row 15 — 5 = 10 fur- 
longs. The difference, 6% furlongs, must be due to the speed 
of the stream, which moves A and B each 34 furlongs in 124 
minutes, 
34 x 60 
124 


Speed of stream is therefore = 16 furlongs per hour, 


or 2 miles per hour. 


Obtain the expansion of (a? + 3x + 1) e* in powers of 


on Qo 3 
1 + =z + sd { ‘ es. « & « Pi ae, 


123° 123-4 


_ 


(S. and A., May 1898.) 
(x? + 3a + 1)e* is equal to 
2 a 


The terms containing say «” are 2”. * 
& Sal 


r® * 
and : a te 


é ‘ Pu _—-@ 
1 3 ') _|m |n 1+3\n n-2 n-lin-2 
+ + eee eet —_—_—_—_——_——- — 
2 ] 


n-2 n n nin-lin-2 


so that the coefficient of the term in 


n(n-1l)\n-2in-—1+ 3u\ln-—1 \n-2+ wh -lLin-@ 





_n(n-—1)+3n4+1_ (n4 1? (n+1). 


n ’ n te | 
vs ; , : n+1) ‘ 
The term in x” is therefore ' x", and by putting x = 0, 
a4 
n= 1,” = 2, etc., we obtain 
os 3. # . 
4-32 + lhet=1+4 2+ — 2 4 x 4 
2 3 4 
When x = 1, this becomes 
ol 93 3 et 
5e = 14 + { t 


2 3 4 
ustant Reader and Admirer.—See Rule 2 (above). 


F’.O.—Your query states that ‘‘ the institution is capable of 


receiving 150 inmates ;” also that ‘“‘the total cost per head to 
the county is 14d. more per week when there are 150 inmates 
than when the institution is full.” Obviously the latter state- 
ment is absurd. Have you made a mistake in the numbers ? 

Yorkist.—A has £94, and B has £38; if each saves £14 a year, 
in What time will B have ? as much as A? 


(Christian and Collar’s Arithmetic.) 
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Carlo. 
fia) and /(8) have contrary signs, show that one root at least of 
the equation f(x) 

Show that if a, b, ¢, /, g, A are all real, the roots of the equa- 
tion (& 
~ 2fyh 








(i.) At any time the difference between the two amounts = £56. 


(ii.) At the end of the given time, since B’s money } of A’s, 
the difference = ? of A’s. 
*. 3 of A’s money at end of time = £56. 
A’s money at end of time = £56 + } = £140, 
ar £140 — £94 46 
.. Time years years = 33 years. Ans. 
£14 ‘ 14° a 
Puzzled.—Simplify 
5 : 5 , 


Simplifying each of these factors, we get 





»,5 Pr A raid 29 : 4er (a4 1) (a 1) 
( a l )( Find l ) (a? 1) (x? 1) 
4a (a? — 1) (a? + 1) (a? — 1) (art + a? + 1) 
(av? — 1) (a® —1) 
4x (a? + 1) (a* + a2 +1). Ans, 
l 3 3 
If a./2 4 /3 = 1, then x ; +l ae ; ‘5 
V2 + J/3 s+ Je 
and a? + a + 1 : -» . 
2+ 3 
Hence 
4 3 3 5 
4ar(c? + 1)(a* + a + 1) vn \(. ape-- Ql) 
84 JS (2+ V3 33 vs) 
Here notice that 
J2/2 + /8 = /44+2/38= /34+2/3+1= /3 +1 


(1) may be written 


4/2 (‘S /8) (2 vs) If 5(2 - ./3) ] 
J/2/2+ 3 (2+ /3)(2 3) (2+ ./3)(2 /3) 


4,/2 (3 - ./3)(5)(2 — ./3) __ 20,/2(9 — 5,/3) 

/3 + 1 1 l v3 +1 

20 ,/2(9 - 5,/3)(./3 
(./3 + 1)(,/3 - 1) 


A) » 
)_% > (14/3 — 24) 


20 ./2(7 4/3 — 12). 








If f(x) is a rational and integral function of a, and if 
0 must lie between a and £. 


a) (x b) (x c) S*e a) g(a bh) h? (x c) 
0 are all real. (S. and A., May 1898.) 

As x changes gradually from a to b, the function /() 
changes gradually from sia) to f(b), since it is a continuous 
function ; /(v) must therefore pass through all values be 
tween f(a) and f(b); but since /(@) and f(b) are of opposite 
signs, zero must be an intermediate — Hence the 
equation /(x) = 0 is satisfied for some value of «2 between 
a and b, 

To make this quite clear, take any rational and integral func 
tion of x, say a°—3x2+4+1. This becomes - 1 when a2 =2, and 
+ S5when x=4. Calculate the value of this function for values 
of x, say 2°2, 2°4, 2°6, 2°8, 3°0, 3°2, 3°4, 3°6, 3°8. Plot the 
curve with the values of the function as ordinates, and the 
corresponding values of a as abscissw. Notice that the 
curve intersects the axis of x; that is, some value of x 
intermediate between 2 and 4 makes the function become 
zero. 

Let a, 8, Y be the roots of the given equation, 


Then the 
following two equations are identical ; 


(a — a)(a — b)(a@ -—e) — fa -—a) — f(a —b) - 18 (ac) -— 2fyh <9. 
(x aj(u Byle ¥) 0. 
Multiplying out and equating the coefficients of like 
powers of x, we get 
et+Oeemat+ Bry. 2. « «© « = (I 
ab + ac + be - f2? -g*? —- h® =a8+ BPy+ya . . (2) 
abe + af? + bg? + ch? + 2fgh=aBy . . . (3) 


Since the three expressions on the left are real, the three 
expressions on the right must not contain imaginary quanti- 
ties ; that is, the roots a, 8, and y must be real. 
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‘AT THE SIGN OF THE PAPER 
KNIFE.”’ 


BY J. EDWARD PARROTT, M.A., LL.B. 


THE ETCHINGHAM LETTERS.” 


B ) say that this is a story told by means of letters which 
passed between a retired Indian civilian and his sister 
does not perhaps sound alluring. If the reader wants a story, 
he may be “warned off” this book. If, however, he wants 
a volume to dip into, to lay down and pick up again, every 
time coming across a quaint epigram, a verse from an old- 
world poet—fragrant as the lavender of our grandmothers 
a bit of antique lore, a tolerant and amused outlook on men 
and things—in short, the company of two delightful, well- 
bred, well-read, cultured people of leisure and refinement, 
this isa book he will cherish. The whole atmosphere breathes 
a sweetness and charm that recalls old scented gardens of 
the “wilderness” order and dim country-house libraries, 
where the world is far away, and, indeed, only apparent 
when a visitor arrives with a whiff of town air in his train, 
or The Times is handed in late in the summer afternoon. 


* + + + * * 


Of course, the art of letter-writing has departed from 
amongst us. It died of the penny post, sixpenny telegrams, 
easy publication, and, above all, of the abolition of leisure. 
We are all too much cumbered with business nowadays—the 
idle-rich in the pursuit of pleasure, the busy-rich in adding 
thousands to thousands, the middle-class man in meeting his 
ever-growing domestic imposts, the poor man in making both 
ends meet. Who amongst us has the time or inclination to 
sit down and pen the long, elegant epistles of our forefathers? 
Most of us are not equal to it, and those who are do it with 
an itching palm and one eye on an editor or publisher. Even 
Mrs. Fuller Maitland and Sir Frederick Pollock could not 
indite these letters to one another without a serial issue and 
the inevitable book in due course. Well, I for one have no 
quarrel with the authors. indeed, I am grateful ; for if the 
letters are not quite the real thing, they come very near it 
in their delightful opening of heart to heart, their playful 
humour, their charming discussion of what the world would 
call abject trifles—such, for instance, as the exactly suitable 
binding for Rajasthan—their resurrection of forgotten books, 
forgotten beliefs, forgotten lore. It is a book to sit and 
dream about on a shady river bank. 


* * * * * * 


Not that the story, what there is of it, is badly told. Far 
from it. The tragedy of Elizabeth's life, touched as sweetly 
as an old spinet, is an idyll ; and the wooing of Harry and 
Cynthia and of Margaret and Shipley is told with exquisite 
charm. The progress of Laura and her “Camelry,” the pom- 
posity of Sir Augustus, and the remarks of that charming 
rattle-brain Mrs. Vivian, provide admirable “comic relief.” 
Mrs. Vivian has a knack of hitting off her relations and 
acquaintances that is inimitable. “T have a son-in-law,” she 
says, “ whose hobby is drains, and whose paradise is a Trades 
Union Congress.” We all know that man—and avoid him. 
Sir Richard's letters are cast in a sterner mould, and he has, 
as becomes an Anglo-Indian, a bit of a liver. Some of his 
encounters with Lady Laura make admirable reading, and 
his little stories are always worth a laugh. I should like to 
meet his solicitor—the one who had this item in his bill, 
“To rectification of error caused by our own carelessness, 
13x. 4c. 

+ * + * * * 


It is difficult to annex quotable extracts from the book, 
and I am obliged to fall back on a parody by way of illus- 
trating its merits. As a rule the parody is an abomination, 
but as this is said to be a translation of an Aramaic book of 
apocryphal wisdom, scarcely likely to see publication, and 


* Smith, Elder, and Co. @& 


not assured of many readers in the original, I may perhaps 
be forgiven. In this cycle of universal wheeling it ought to 
tind considerable appreciation. 


‘“As a pair of wheels that run truly with a pleasant mur 
muring, so is the talk of man and wife in a house which is 
well ruled. 

‘ As the noise of a cheap crock which rattleth, so is dis 
sension in the house of a niggard and a sloven. 

‘*The inches of our gear are threescore and ten; and 
though there be some so strong that they ride fourscore, 
yet is their speed but labour and sorrow at the day’s end, 
when they fetch their wind short upon a hill. 

‘* Blessed is the damsel whose cruse of oil faileth not, and 
who looketh to her own tires; and behold, he that taketh 
her to wife shall prosper. 

‘Three things are plagues to a wheelman—yea, and a 
fourth is abominable: a boy which leadeth an unruly horse, 
and a swine which strayeth in the road, and a rash woman 
among traffic which regardeth not the right hand or the left: 
but the most grievous is a County Council which scatter- 
eth heaps of stones in the highway and saith, It is well 
mended. , 

** My son, beware of inventors which promise marvellous 
things with their mouth, lest when thou puttest thy trust 
in their many inventions thou be overthrown in stony 
places. 

‘*Take heed unto thy riding in strange boroughs, and fall 
not into transgression of their te-tawe, tant thou be worsted 
in striving with them that swear valiantly before the judg- 
ment-seat. 

‘** Of two manner of ‘people thou shalt have a care, and flee 
from the third as an host of the heathen: a deaf man which 
walketh in the darkness, and children which run violently 
out of school at noontide, and a constable with girded loins 
who lurketh after sunsetting.” 


* “K a + * * 


Messrs. Sands and Co. have sent My Man Sandy, by J. 
B. Salmond. Not being acquainted with the language in 
which it is written, I have passed it on to my colleague, who 
reports as follows :— 


**Tt’s no juist an easy job to say what ye think o’ a buik, 
ye ken, gin the feck o’t be a screed o’ havers ye canna mak’ 
reed or tail o’ for want o’ eddication in the dialec’, though 
they tell me there’s billies can reel aff opeenions by the 
yaird if they juist rip oot a leaf or twa an’ syne smell the 
paper-tnife. Well, mebbe so, bit My Man Sandy is gey 
weel worth ¢he readin’. There’s mair nor ae kin’ o’ Scots 
amon’s, an’ this is yin o’ them—guid braid Scots frae ’yont 
the Tay; no juist a’thegither Aiberdeen-awa’, bit gey like 
it. Well, noo, aboot Sandy himsel’. ‘ He’s a queer cratur, 
my man Sandy! He’s made, mind an’ body o’ him, on an 
original plan a’thegither. He says an’ does a’ mortal thing 
on a system o’ his ain.’ Gosh, that’s no a word o’ lee. Bawbie 
kent him throo an’ throo. An’ the stories she lats oot aboot 
his ploys an’ pliskies wad mak’ Donal’ the pownie himsel’ 
wd An’ yet the cratur wasna’ juist clean daft. He 
could aye haud his ain in an argeyment. ‘ Argeyin’ wi 
Sandy’s juist like chasin’ a whitterit in a drystane dyke,’ 
says Bawbie. ‘When ye think ye have him at ae hole, he 
juist pops throo anither. Tach! when he’s in thae argey 
bargeyin’ strums o’ his, I canna be bathered wi’ him!’ 
Bawbie was his wife, ye see; that mak’s a’ the differ. 
Maist fowk like Sandy best when he’s in ane o’ thae strums. 
Then Bawbie’s gey hard on the body. ‘There’s naethin’ 
Saunders disna think he could improve excep’ himsel’, 
mibby. I canna be bathered wi’ the chatterin’, fykie. 
kyowowin’ little wratch.’ Puir Sandy ! Ony man-body kens 
what that means. ‘ Bawbie’s an awfu’ cratur to tell fowk 
aboot me an’ my ongaens,’ says Sandy. ‘ Weel, there’s a 
lot o’ truth in what she says, I maun admit; altho’ she 
mak’s a heap o’ din juist aboot twa-three kyowows, noo-an’ 
than.’ That’s juist as near the truth as ye'll get, noo 
Atween the twa o’ them, Sandy and Bawbie. hae made up 
a wheen droll yarns, an’ there’s nae doot about this, they'll 
be weel read afore the simmer’s owre. An’ if ye canna read 
them, ye maun juist lay the wyte o’t on the defec’s in your 
eddication.” 


I regret that my pecuniary circumstances do not permit 
me to offer a guinea prize for the best translation of the 
above. 
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THE NEW YORK ©THE FAIRY BICYCLE. 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY = "<S7,"4t25,1™_rHe, woreo. 


(Founded 1841) 





ew cia 












Is now offering a form of' Policy securing the following 
benefits :— 


If You Live to Age 60 
You get a Pension for Life, and a Share of the 
Company’s Profits. 













INSTAL- 









MENT— 


£10.10 







If your Wife Survives You 
(Whether you have attained age 60 or not) she gets a 
Pension for Life. 











If You Both Die before Pension has been Drawn | 
for 20 Years 


Your Children may reccive Pension for Balance of that Period. 












| 
| 
If You Stop Paying after 3 Years Warranted to December 31, 1900, 


You can have the Policy endorsed to secure Pension payments | Algo in Stock, a Selection of 
proportioned to the Deposits you have made. | all best English makes 








Our Patrons include :— 
Mr. T. Cuancy, President N.U.T. | Mr. G. M. E. Hamivron, Treas, N.U.T. 
Mr. R. Wappinetox, Ex-Pres. N.U.T. | Mr. Cyrus Heuixr, Ex-Pres, M.B.T.A. 
Mr. T. B. Euuery, Ex-President N.U.T. | Mr. Gaurrey, Editor Board Teacher. 


These are men of sound judgment and much knowledge, and Teachers cannot 
do better than follow their lead in Cycle matters as in N.U.T. affairs. : 


| TEACHERS’ CYCLE CO., WOKING (Esranuisn 1880). 
Assets, £44,433,089. fan i 


| 
CODE BOOK-KEEPING, etc. JUST R y. 


SARLL'S BOOK-KEEPING FOR NEW CODE. Stage I. Intro- 
ductory; LU. Practical; [LL Theory or Journalizing. Each 48 pp. Price 4d. Out- The August Number of 


line Keys. MS. Books, 2d. each. Schoolmaster says :—“ They are the best and cheapest 


SARLL'S PRACTICAL BOOK-KEEPING. Fourteenth and greatly T H E P RA C T I C A L T E A C H E R , S 


improved Edition. Teachers’ Aid says:—‘ There is no cheaper and safer guide.” Con- 


sists of Grad. Exercises and Exam. Papers, with full or outline Keys. 128 pp. ls. 

Ms. Books, superior, Is. Cheap, 4d. : 

SARLL'S DOUBLE-ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING. Thirteenth 

Edition. 2. Complete with full or outline Keys. Practical Teacher says :-—“ We 

heartily recommend it as the beat and cheapest manual ¥e have seen.” For Soc. of Ss 
Arts Exams., Civil OC. OF 256, P » Ms. Cah Ly 136 > CERTIFICATES 
and Two Bronze Mxpats. Results unsurpassed by any teacher in Great Britain. PRICE T W OPENCE. 

SUPPLEMENTARY KEYS. Now Ready. ee 

I. TO SARLL’S PRACTICAL. Containing rutiy-workep Keys to all > ie ’ . 
~ 7" Papers in Practical at 1s., and to all the cies in Stages I. and I. at I rofusely Itustrated Conten ts. 
4d. wo SHILLINGS, 


I. TO SARLL’S DOUBLE-ENTRY. Containing rvuiy-worxeo | FAVOURITE FLOWERS.—The Nasturtium. 
Keys to ali the Exam. Papers in “ D Entry” at 2s., and to all the Exercises in Stage WELL-KNOWN PICTURES.—The “‘Temeraire” tugged to her last 
op Ipednan Gauien Seek Then-ch contited of. oo Sethe eon bene Penet Ge Berth to be broken up. By W. E. Sparkes, Art Master, 
)- = w Et ff sRABLL. A-E.O. (Lecturer, People’s Palace, E., | Borough Road Training College. 
sn en Ne a THE NEW DRAWING EXAMINATIONS 
London: GEORGE GILL & SONS, 138 Warwick Lane, E.C, THE NEW FREEHAND.—Copying in Outline from a Photographic 
Representation of a Cast. By Benyamin C. Hastwet, Art 
£10, 10s. CRUISES tothe NORWEGIAN FJORDS. Master, London School Board. 
THE PRIZE GOLDEN HINT. 


£22, 1s. NORTHERN CAPITALS CRUISE, LEAF-DRAWING FROM NATURE. 


St. Petersburg, } es EXHIBITION OF HANDWORK AT CARDIFF. 
aratarg, Steckhe _ Copenhagen, eristienta, HAND AND EYE TRAINING UNDER THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 
On the S.Y. Argonaut, 3,254 tons, 4,000 horse-power. BOARD. By A. W. Bevis, Whit. Sch. M.I.M.E.; Director of 


Further particulars forwarded on receipt of postcard giving 
Date of Birth of Inquirer, and proposed Beneficiary, addressed 
to the Company’s Head Office for Great Britain, Trafalgar 
Square, London, W.C., or to C. D. Crisp, Agency Superintendent: 
for the Home Counties, 71 and 72 Piccadilly, W. 


“ 


































Manual Training. 
Organised by Dr. Lunn and Mr, Perowne, WOODWORK FOR EVENING SCHOOLS.—VI. First Year's Co 
Secretary, 5 EXpsieiGH Garvens, Loxpon, N.W. — By B. F. Mason, Wordsley Board School, Stour- 





ints ps ' ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN DESIGN. By J. Perry, Art Master, 
£6, 6s. and £6, 16s. 6d SWISS TOURS. School Board for Leeds. 
: ‘ A NEW SCHEME OF DRAWING FOR RURAL SCHOOLS. By A. 
Fare includes Second Class Return Ticket to W. Sxasy, Author of “A Rational Method of Teaching Free- 
Geneva or Grindelwald, and hand.” 
Seven Days’ Hotel Accommodation. DRAWING IN PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By Mr. Geonce 
Ricks, B.Se. 
Office of THE PRACTICAL TEACHER, 
83 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 








Lectures by Dean Pigou, Professor Shuttleworth, Dr Lunn, ete. 


Secretary, 5 Enpsteigh Garpexs, Lonpon, N.W. 
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OUR FRENCH AND GERMAN PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Price Editor—W. T. Tuompson, B.A. (Lonp.), French and German Honours. 


RULES. 
1. All translations should be posted not later than August 8, 


and addressed :—Prize Editor, Office of Tuk Practica. 
Treacner, 33 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


2. Competitors should cut out and send the Coupon which appears 


on the Back Wrapper page of the current number. 

3. Competitors should adopt a pseudonym, and send name and 
midress written on a separate piece of paper. 

i. No competitor may take the prize offered more than once in 
three months, 


RESULT OF THE JULY COMPETITION. 
French. 

The prize is awarded to ‘* Kettering,” the pseudonym of Miss 
Ada F. Fox, 26 Willes Road, Kentish Town, London, N.W. 

First Class. —To Gaidown, Cing Mars, Avoine, Agaznog, Amor, 
l'rop tard, Dr. Dee, Dianthus, Ga y est, Automobile, Mentone, 
Fertilis, C.E.M., Chrysostom, Gecko, Hamoaze, Colladopetreo, 
Kaflir, Allez, M.S., Braxet, Shakespeare, Giuseppe, Lucille, 
Merrythought, Peggotty, Benjamin, Mein Liebchen, Pertius, 
Abasourdi, Jeanne d’Are, Geisha, Celt, Chemineau, Violet 
(Bradford), La Rochelle, Festiniog, Puss, Thistle (Glasgow), 
Skoola, Novice, Diana of Poictiers, Hedwig, Carpe diem, Home- 
less, Immacolata, Swansonian, Réve-creux, Bona fide, Violet 
Citel), P.ELN., Basing, Ivanhoe, Adieu, Ajax, Cornelia, Ruby, 
Potest, Spero, Viola, Margareta, Cestrian, Ivy, Patience, Smoke, 
Competitor, Georgette, Nanette, Faith, Florio, Sally, Vic, Spes, 
lane, Thistle (St. Monance), Helen, Kythe, Des Roches, Beginner, 
Dies, Silentio et spe, Pellonia, Jacqueline, St. Ogg’s, Thelma, 
Forward, Les Cloches, Hurly-burly, Marchesini, Jacques, St. 
Anthony, Imogen, Leap, Mary Josephine A., Wilder, Un simple 
oldat, Zatre, Glen Owle, Sheila 

Second Class taldur, Claire, Scallywag, Elaine, Arone, 
Saxifrage, Arlac, Rockwell, Sambo, Cherry Blossom, Knock 
narea, Colet, Everest, Sculpin, X.Y.Z., St. Swithin, Desha, 
Nortoniensis, Sehguh, Débutant, Ethel, St. Martin, Myroch, 
Primevére, Coppertield, Kingston, Eladna, Arno Vale, Quepbe, 
Calearia, Fidus Achates, Godetia, Gladys, Hopeful, Mercia, 
Excelsion 

Third Claas, Peu de chose, Concours, 


German. 


The prize is awarded to ‘* Ashdown,” the pseudonym of Miss 
\. E. Barchard, Duddleswell, Uckfield, Sussex, 

First Class. —Schlachtfeld, Merrythought, La guerre, Collado 
petreo, Hamoaze, Amor, M.F.C., Soldanelle, Shakespeare, 
C.E.M., Benjamin, Elaine, Aunt Florence, Hedwig, Erzschurke, 
Leonard, St. Anthony, Arone, Lebensmiide, Arlac. 

Second Class,—Agaznog, Baldur, Viriathus, Smoke, Ismenée, 
Rob Roy, Jerome, Dorothea. 

The large proportion in the first class in both French and 
German testifies only imperfectly to the high average of excel- 
lence attained this month by competitors in both languages. In 
the French, a few competitors found some difficulty in determin- 
ing the antecedent of the pronoun in vous /es vites, etc. It is evi- 
dently rouges clartés Most competitors endeavour to preserve 
in their translations the spirit of the original; but to translate / 
pipeau du eacher as ** the milkman’s whistle,” and “ the piping of 
the cowkeeper,” robs the description of its beauty, and brings it 
down to the commonplace. Some competitors did not understand 


terres, which I should not have considered a very diffieult passage. 
‘*From the bottom of her table,” ‘‘ at the bottom of the earth,” 
‘‘even at the bottom of her narrow views,” are some samples 
of the peculiar translations of this phrase. About a dozen com- 
petitors translated retardé le coup de cloche as “* put back the 
hands of the clock.” 

The German extract contained no general stumbling-block ; 
but one competitor wrote of ‘‘a battery of horses’ hoofs and 
wheels,” and another translated die Hecken von Kartiitschen 
zerrissen by ‘*the feathered inhabitants dispersed by cannon- 
shot.” 

; French Prize Translation. 


For me a book has always been a guide, a quiet yet eloquent 
comforter, whose resources I do not want to quickly exhaust, 
but keep for special occasion. Oh! which of you cannot ten- 
derly recall the first books that he devoured or lingered over ! 
Has not the dusty cover of a volume found on the shelf of a 
forgotten cupboard ever brought back the charming scenes of 
youthful days? Has not your mind conjured up the vast 
meadow bathed in the red glow of sunset when seen for the 
first time, the old elm and the hedge which screened you, the 
ditch whose slope was at once lounge and study table, whilst 
the thrush sang the evensong to his companions, and the shep- 
herd’s pipe died away in the distance? Oh! how quickly dark- 
ness settled down on those enchanting pages! How heartlessly 
the twilight made the letters dance on the paling page!...... 
The outline of the trees melts away in the uncertain light, as 
dlid the words on the book a moment before. It is time to be 
going. But it is useless; you will be too late ; supper will have 
beguy. It is in vain that the old servant, who is devoted to 
you, will have delayed the ringing of the bell as long as possible; 
you will have the humiliation of being the last to come in, and 
grandmother, a stickler for matters of etiquette, even in the 
heart of the country, will, with her sweet, soft voice, reprove 
you so gently, that you are made to feel far more guilty than 
y severe reprimand. ** KETTERING.” 


German Prize Translation. 


No longer sounds the booming of cannon, no more blare of 
trumpets, nor roll of drums ; nothing is heard now but smothered 
groans of pain and the rattle of death. In the trampled earth 
are red gleaming pools—pools of blood; all crops are ruined, 
only here and there is a bit of undisturbed ground where the 
crops are left standing; the once smiling villages have become 
heaps of ruins and rubbish. 

The trees of the woods are charred and broken ; the hedges are 
shattered by grape-shot. And on this battle-field are thousands 
and thousands of dead and dying, the helpless dying. Near the 
cannons, with their smoke-blackened nozzles, the ground is 
thickest with gore ; there lie the greatest number of dead and 
dying, and there too lie the worst injured, for they are literally 
riddled with bullets. 

And the dead and dying horses—-some of them trying to raise 
themselves on the feet which are still left them, only to fall back 
in the attempt. Again and again they make the effort to rise, 
and again and again they fall, until they raise their heads to 
utter the death-cry of agony. 

A narrow pass is poe up with corpses which have been 
trampled in the filth of the streets, These unhappy people had 
fled hither for safety, but a battery coming that way * driven 
over them—they were crushed beneath the horses’ hoofs and the 


vague, and translated it as /a vague, “*wave.” A rather large wheels...... Many of them still live—a gory mass, but still a 
umber of competitors went wrong over méme au fond de ses living one. ** ASHDOWN.” 
New Extracts will appear in our September Number. Other interesting features in connection with this Competition will appear 


during the winter months. 
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THE “A.L.” KINDERGARTEN SERIES. 


RECENT ADDITIONS. 
THE “AL.” NURSERY RHYME PICTURES. 


Six Sheets, Size, 30 in. by 26 in., C.R.V., each 3s.; net, 2s. 3d.; post free, 2s, Td. 

















1. Ding Dong Bell. Four Tableaux. 5 \ Little Miss Muffet. Two Tableaux. 
2. Jack and Jill om as * | Little Jack Horner. - 
3. Sing a Song of Sixpence. o | 6.! Hickerty Dickerty Dock. os *” 


4 Little Bo-Peep. *) Pat-a-Cake. 


” , 
The pictures are easily seen by a class, and are so clear and distinct that they form admirable subjects for Conversationa' Lessons. The children's 
attention is not distracted, nor the simple story confused, by a multiplicity of unnecessary details. ‘The Sheets are printed in full scale of colours. 


With each Chart is given an annotated copy of the correct Words of the Rhymes. 


THE “AL.” NURSERY RHYME EMBROIDERY CARDS. 


12 Tinted Cards, 9 in. by 7} in., outline only, in envelope, with instructions, 1s.; net, 9d.; post free, 1s. 
12 Tinted Cards, outline coloured, in envelope, with instructions, ... ... m0 « Met o« ae 
A Set of 12 Designs on Coloured Cards, simply arranged for Embroidery. Each Card contains a simple figure (clothing only to be embroidered, the faces 
and limbs printed boldly) illustrating the wording. The Title is in bold letters to be embroidered, and coloured with crayons if considered desirable. The 
subjects are :— 
1. Little Boy Blue. 4. Pollie Flinders. 7. Simple Simon. ) 10. Miss Muffet. 
2. Little Bo-Peep. 5. Wee Willie Winkie. 8. Little Betty Blue. 11, Pussy Cat. 
3. Jack Horner. 6. Red Riding Hood. 9. Tom Tucker. 12. Humpty Dumpty. 
An annotated copy of the Words of the Rhymes illustrated is given with each set of Cards. 


THE “AL.” COLOURING PICTURES. 


A Series of 12 Simple Pictures, printed in outline only, so that children can colour them in with crayons or water colours, 


The Series consists of :— | Books for Scholars, with instructions, 2s. dozen; net, 1s, 6d.; post 
| free, 1s. 9d. 
Book 8, containing Sheets Nos, 25 to 30, 











Sheets for Scholars (outlines only), 74 in. by 6} in., 24 in packet, 


any number, per packet, 64.; net, 44d.; post free, 54d. - Book T, ” ” ” 31 to 36, 
Handbook of Coloured Specimens, for Teacher's use, price 6d.s 
Assorted Packet, Two each Nos. 25 to 36, same price. | net, 44d.; post free, 5}d. - 





E. J. ARNOLD & SON, Ltd., Leeds. 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS 


By Dr. CORNWELL, F.R.G.S. 








“We are qualified, by ample trial of the books in our own classes, to speak to their great efficiency and value. We have never known so much 
interest evinced, or so much progress made, as since we have employed these as our school books."—- EDUCATIONAL TIMES, 
A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 8ith Edition. 3s. 6d.; or with 30 Maps, ALLEN & CORNWELL’S SCHOOL GRAMMAR. 64th Edition. 
5s. 6d. 2s. red leather ; or 1s, 9d. cloth. 


“Very superior to the common run of such books. It contains a good deal of “The excellence of the grammar published by the late Dr, Allen and Dr. 
useful matter of a more practical kind than usual, which the exercises are likely Cornwell makes us almost despair of witnessing any decided improvement in 
to impress on the mind more deeply than by the parrot system.” — Atheneum, this department.” —Atheneum. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS. Consisting of Thirty Small Maps. A Companion | GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. An Introduction to Allen and Corn- 
Atlas to the Author's ‘School Geography.” 2s. 6d.; or 4s, coloured. well’s “School Grammar.” 87th Edition. 1, cloth; 9d, sewed. 

GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 67th Edition. 1s.; or with 48 “This simple Introduction is as good a book as can be used.” Spectator. 
pages of Questions, 18. 4d, Questions, 6d. De The Book is enlarged by @ Section on Word-building, with Exercises 

“A very useful series of educational works, of which Dr. Cornwell is either Sore Young Children. 

author or editor. It (‘The Geography for Beginners’) is an admirable intro- THE YOUNG COMPOSER. Progressive Exercises in English Composi- 

duction. There is a vast difficulty in writing a good elementary book, and Dr. » tion. 48th Edition. 18.64, Key, 3s. 

Cornwell has shown himself possessed of that rare combination of faculties “The plan of the work is very superior. We are persuaded this little book 

which is required for the task.”—John Bull. will be found valuable to the intelligent instructor.” — Westminster Review. 

SPELLING FOR BEGINNERS. A Method of Teaching Readingand | POETRY FOR BEGINNERS. A Selection of Short and Easy Poems 
Spelling at the same time. 4th Edition. 1s, for Reading and Recitation. 13th Edition. 1s, 

THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. A Systematic Course of Numerical | SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. isth Edition. 1s. 64. 
Reasoning and Computations ; with very numerous Exercises. By James 
CornweE.L, Ph.D., and Sir Josuva G. Fircn, LL.D. 26th Edition. 4s, 6d. 

“The best work on arithmetic which has yet appeared. It is both scientific 
and practical in the best and fullest sense.”—London Quarterly. 

KEY TO SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. With the Method of Solu- 


tion to every Question. 4s. 6d. 


1 i Key, 4s. 6d, 
*“Eminently practical, well stored with examples of wider range and more 
varied character than are usually given in such books, and, its method of 
treatment being thoroughly inductive, it is pre-eminently the book for general 
use.” — English Journal of Education, 


] METIC FOR BEGINNERS. Combines simplicity and fullness 
in teaching the First Four Rules and Elementary Fractions. 9th Edition. 1s, 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., LIMITED. Edinburgh: OLIVER & BOYD. 
j@@~ Every Teacher should see 


THE PRAGTICGAL TEACHER’S ART MONTHLY. 


GREATLY ENLARGED. PRICE TWOPENCE. 


Many New Features now appear in our Enlarged Monthly Issues. 
Her Majesty's Inspectors, Principals of Training Colleges, and Thousands of Teachers, are loud in their praises of 
THE PRACTICAL TEACHER’S ART MONTHLY. 


See also page ix and second page of Cover. 
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BOOKS FOR INFANT SCHOOLS. 
Nature's Alphabet. By N. Mumbray. (O. Newmann and 


Co On its title-page this work is described as containing 
‘ practical aids and suggestions for teaching the three R’s and 
drawing in infant schools and nurseries according to a method 
which has proved highly successful, and is truly Froebelian.” 
The author has arranged an extensive series of exercises on 
forms to be made by the teacher on a blackboard, or on a tray 
of sand, and then imitated by the children in sand scattered 
on their slates. Amongst the forms thus taught are the letters 
of the alphabet, ingeniously constructed by representing a ball 
with various modifications, and a stick in different positions. 
Printed words, written words, sentences, and numbers follow, 
and then a series of drawings of flowers, vegetables, and fruits. 
All these are printed on full-page quarto plates, the earlier ones 
in two colours, red and blue. Scattered through the book are 
many hints likely to prove valuable to teachers of infants, and to 
mothers who wish to give their little ones some preliminary 
teaching of an amusing kind. ‘* Sand Lessons” should form an 
interesting occupation for backward and mentally defective 
children. 

A Book of Birds and Beasts of Bible Lands. Verified 
from the monuments and pictured from life by R. E. Holding. 
(Moffatt and Paige.) The natural history of the Bible is here 
illustrated by six full-page plates, on which are figured about 
fifty different animals. The author appears to have taken much 
trouble to secure accuracy in the drawings, and the accompany- 
ing letterpress contains much helpful information suitable for use 
in any class of school. 


A Graduated Course of Drawing for Infants. By Con- 
stance H. Fowler. (Macmillan and Co., Limited.) In an intro- 
ductory note the Rev. T. W. Sharpe ‘highly commends Miss 
Fowler's ‘Course of Drawing.” It is intended for those who 
wlopt the kindergarten method of teaching drawing by means of 
chequered paper, and for such work we know of no better book. 
Throughout the author has kept in view the importance of en- 
couraging inventiveness in design, and the graduated series of 
examples, beautifully printed in white and colours on a black 
ground, include many remarkably tasteful designs by children of 
five, six, and seven years old in Miss Fowler’s own school at Page 
Green, Tottenham. 

Trips Abroad. By Alice Wilkins. (A. Pedley and Sons, 
Leeds.) The compiler of this ‘‘ novel scheme of work, combining 
recitation, music, geography, and kindergarten work,” is the 
highly successful head-mistress of an infant school under the 
London Board, and the subject of a descriptive article in this 
journal. The course, which has stood the test of practical ex- 
perience, is especially suited for the highest class in an infant 
school, or the first and second standards. It embodies an at 
tempt to correlate the lessons on various subjects by making 
them centre round some common idea. The leading idea is baned 
on the geography of important parts of the world—America, 
Russia, Africa, India, China, New Zealand. On this basis the 
object lessons and natural history lessons are arranged, and the 
poetry for recitation and the songs are selected. Drawing and 
kindergarten work are also adapted to illustrate the same ideas. 
Some pleasing rhymes have been supplied by Miss Hettie 
Hawkins, and Mr. T. . Wilkins has provided music for suitable 
national songs. The book contains some capital suggestions, 

2 ameat Drill for the Rindergarten and the Standards. 

W. L. Rooper. (O. Newmann and Co.) This little work 
A a simple and compre ‘hensive scheme of stationary and 
marching exercises without apparatus, on the Swedish method. 
Clear explanations are given, and the positions are effectively 
illustrated by numerous plates. The movements are specially 
adapted for use in infant schools. 


Chambers's Object Lesson Book for Infant Classes and 
Standard I. (W. and R. Chambers, Limited) contains a very 
comprehensive series of more than one hundred lessons, arranged 
in three parts, graded according to difficulty, and carefully adapted 
for the lower infant classes, higher infant classes, and the first 
standard. The subjects treated are also classified, and include 

















nearly all those common objects and living creatures which are 
familiar in the surroundings of the children. Each lesson is 
introduced by a list of apparatus required, and accompanied by 
a series of suggestive marginal notes on method. There are also 
many illustrative sketches for reproduction on the blackboard. 
It appears to us to be a very serviceable collection of helps to 
object-teaching. 

Stocking Knitting Made Easy, and Marking Taught 
by Drawing. By Mrs. A. Floyer. (Longmans, Green, and 
Co.) In pamphlet form the experienced author presents a 
brief, clear, and practical statement of a method for teaching 
children to knit stockings, and at the same time to avoid waste 
of materials in producing the early specimens. She adds a plan of 
teaching the ordinary marking letters by drawing them according 
to a graded classification. The booklet furnishes useful guidance 
for young teachers. 


The Junior Division Text-Book of Nature Know- 
ledge. (W. H. White and Co., Limited.) The compiler of this 
book supplies the material for forty-five lessons on common 
objects, natural phenomena, plants, living creatures, and the 
surroundings of the school. The facts are presented in simple 
form, and so as to encourage observation on the part of the 
children. The lessons, suited to the lower standards in an 
ordinary school, would also be found useful in the higher classes 
of a good infant school. 

The Junior Song Book. By Percy Jackman. (J. Curwen 
and Sons, Limited.) This collection of unison songs, over a 
hundred in number, has been gathered from many sources, and 
includes many favourite songs—national, old English, German, 
and others, some of modern date, and a few nthe 9 The tonic 
sol-fa notation is added below the staff, and Mr. Perey Jackman 
has arranged suitable pianoforte accompaniments to all the 
songs. The book affords abundant choice of good music for the 
lower standards, and for the upper classes of infant schools. 


The Royal Crown Song Book: First Part. (T. Nelson 
and Sons.) The simple songs here set to music are gathered 
from the pages of Nos. L., I]., and III. of the Crown Readers. 
The idea seems to us a very happy one. Verses familiar to the 
readers of the books can be thus impressed on their memory and 
endeared to them by the charm of melody. The tunes are well 
suited to the words, are represented in tonic sol-fa as well as the 
staff notation, and have accompaniments for the pianoforte. 
Most of them are for singing in unison, but a few are in two- 
parts. There is considerable variety in the melodies, and we 
are particularly pleased with that to the charming child’s poem, 
““Wynken, Blynken, and Nod.” Altogether there are nearly 
thirty songs, and the collection is prefaced by some very use ful 
suggestions on ‘* how to acquire purity of tone.” Schools where 
the Crown Readers are used would do well to adopt this book, 
which, of course, can be readily used in other schools also. 


Punch and Judy: An Operetta for Schools. The libretto 
by Richard Strahan Rowe; the music by Alfred E, P. Hughes. 
(J. Curwen and Sons, Limited.) The twenty numbers of this 
work and the connecting dialogue introduce many amusing 
incidents, and the music matches well with the humour of the 
words. The whole seems to be fairly within the power of well- 
trajned children in a good elementary school. The subject and 
its treatment are likely to make the operetta a favourite at 
school entertainments. 


Macmillan’s New Literary Readers: Standard 0. 
(Macmillan and Co., Limited.) Intended for children who 
have not had the advantage of early and continuous training in 
an infant school, this book begins with lessons on the letters 
and the shortest words, and goes on to easy short stories. The 
letters are grouped so as to introduce first those most easily 
learned, and the words in accordance with the principles of easy 
word-building. The illustrations are numerous and attractive ; 
those in black and white are capital, and most of those in colou 
are very good, but a few of the latter are rather marrel by a too 
prevalent tint of purple. 


Soames’s Phonetic Method of Learning to Read. 7% 
Teacher's Manual, Parts I. and II. Edited by Wilhelm Vietor, 
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THE *“ ZOOLOGY” SERIES OF OUTLINES FOR COLOURING. 


A NEW SERIES of Studies in ANIMALS, BIRDS, FISHES, etc., in Six Books. 
Lithographed in SEPIA OUTLINE FOR COLOURING. 











Book BY cont? ming Outlines of Wild Autmain, etc. | Book Iv. eautaining Outlines of Wild Birde. | 
Book Fishes, Book V. Reptiles, ete. ne 
Book uL ” % Domestic ‘Animals and Birds. | Book VI. ” ” Insects, etc. , 


Price each 144.; or, per dozen, net 1s. 
COLOURED COPIES of the Studies contained in the above Books, for the use of Teachers. 





Parts & 9 to Vi, each oe, 


THE “BEAUMONT” READERS. Book 1. 


A new STORY-BOOE READER containing Tiny Stories for Tiny Scholars. With Coloured Illustrations. Cloth. Price 4d. 


FREE DRAWING FOR THE BLACKBOARD. 


HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS, containing 131 Designs, proceeding from the Oval and Circle, and these in combination with Straight Lines, to the 
simple Outlines of Flowers, Leaves, Fruits, and Objects. Useful for Llustrating Object Lessons. The Designs have beeu drawn and classified by 
KoseuLe BauL. Price, net, 2s. 6d. 










































THE “BRITISH” BRUSH-WORK COPY BOOKS. 


Geaheatng the Elements of Brush Work. Lithographed in Colours. Parts I. and II. Price each ue; or, ad dozen, net t as. 


A NEW SERIES OF ACTION SONGS. 
FULL MUSIC SIZE, VOICE PARTS IN BOTH NOTATIONS. 


Little Postmen. A Kindergarten Action Song. Words by Constance M. | The Birdies’ Fairy. A Pleasing Action Song for Children. Written and ; 
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Lowr. Music by C. Eoxrtron Lowe. Price 1s, net. Composed by Lizziz C. Dawson. Price 1g, net. 

Little Bakers. A Kindergarten Action Song. Words by C.xstance M. | Fun and “Fan”’-cy Drill. An Action Song in which Fans are used, 
Lowe. Music by C. Eesrton Lowe. Price 1, net. | Written and Composed by Rex G. VaLentine. Price 18, net. 

The Broomstick Brigade. An Action Song for Schools. Written and Washing Day. An Object-Lesson Action Song. Written and Composed by 
Composed by KEx G. VA: EXTINE. Price 1g, net. Kex G. VALENTINE. Price 1g, net. 

Little Milkmen. A Kindergarten Action Song. Words by Constance M. | Dumb “Belles.” A Semi-Humorous Action Song and Dume Brett Damn 
Lows. Music by C. Eozxron Lowsz. Price 1g, net. Words, Music, and Actions by Rex G. VALENTINE. Price 1g, net. 
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important to all Elementary and Evening Schools. 


THE “SCHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE” ANNOTATED EDITIONS OF 
THE GODES FOR DAY AND EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Compiled and Annotated by Aecompuanes venectantecth on the Administration of the Day and Evenirg Codes. 


EIGHTEENTH YEAR. Price 1s.; by post, 1s. 2d. Demy 8vo,452pp. | SIXTH YEAR. Price 6d.; by post, 8d. Demy 8vo, 174 pp. 
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‘SCHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE” ANNOTATED EDITION AND MANUAL “SCHOOL BOARD aren 2 — EDITION AND MANUAL 


















OF THE THE 
. EW DAY Ss G H 10 OLS CODE, NEW EVENING ‘SCHOOLS CODE, 
oat evae Irvton, to HLM apes, Corulan, | WEEE SOHEDULE AND. ‘APPENDICES, 


se hool Basede, Managers, Teachers, and all oif:cially and otherwise connected AND ALL 
vith the Public Elementary School System. 


IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENTS IMPORTANT DEPARTMENTAL FORMS AND CIRCULARS 


wre made in this year’s Edition of the Manua!, which, for greater convenience relating thereto. A separate explanation of the changes for the year 1890 1900, 
of reference, now consists of Eight Distinct Divisions. : an Analysis of the Code showing concisely the effect of the principal pros isions, 
Besides an authoritative and exhaustive review and explanation of the explanatory memorandum, valuable statistical tables, preface, elaborate index, 


changes, a thorough revision of the Notes and Departmental Precedents, Re- 
vision to date of.the Chapter of Extracts on the Working of the Code, and all There is also included a Chapter of instructive Extracts from Re- 
other established features, the Manual for 1899 contains the Text, with Practical ports of H.M. Inspectors, valuable extracts from the Regulations of the 
Notes, of The Free Education Act. 1891, with Departmental Regulations London Schoo! Board, and | general advice and information for Managers, 
und Precedents; Blind and Deaf Chilaren Act, 1893; The Voluntary Teachers, and Promoters of Evening Continuation Schools. 

Schools Act, 1897; The Elementary Education (Grants to neces- 
sitous School Boards) Act. 1897; The School Board Conference Act, 

1897; The Teachers’ Superannuation Act, 1898, with the Rules of the Commercial Education.— besides the changes in the Official Schedule, 


and a specially written and inte resting introduction. 








Department made thereunder ; also Practical Notes on School Attendance affecting the subjects of Commercial Education, important new matter on 
Law and Practice. ' Commercial Instruction in Evening Schools is given this year. 





The Compilers spare no pains to make the above Works the MOST COMPLETE THAT ARE PUBLISHED, and worthy of the 
great favour with which they have been received, 


i@ TO OBTAIN COPIES IMMEDIATELY, ORDERS SHOULD BE SENT DIRECT TO THE PUBLISHERS. “8! 





GRANT & COMPANY, LIMITED, Publishers of “* The School Board Chronicle,” Turnmill Street, LONDON, | E.c 
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Ph.D, M.A. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) In these two vol- 
umes are contained the results of a very serious and thorough 
study of phonetics undertaken by the late Miss Laura Soames, 
with the object of founding a system of teaching reading on 
strictly phonetic principles. Her studies led her to the con- 
clusion that ** the task of teaching the sounds of English without 
some definite symbol for each sound—that is, without a new 
phonetic alphabet—is hopeless.” This led her to contrive such 
an alphabet, and to base upon it a system of teaching reading. 
Unfortunately she died in 1895, before she could place it fully 
before the world ; but her work has been revised, partly by her 
brother, Mr. Arthur W. Soames, and partly by Dr. Walter 
Leaf, and her books have been edited by Professor Vietor. 

For the student of phonetic s we can well believe that the work 
of Miss Soames may have great interest, and indeed value. The 
teacher who wishes to teach reading on a phonetic system may 
also find many useful suggestions in these books. But we very 
much doubt whether this revised alphabet, with its strange new 
characters and combinations, and its new values for old ones, can 
possibly enable children to learn the art of reading more readily 
than the ordinary alphabet. Experience teaches one to be slow 
to dogmatise on such a matter, and we know that prejudice is 
the greatest foe to beneficial change. But we cannot accept the 
use of the tonic sol-fa system as an introduction to the staff 
notation as fairly analogous to using this phonetic alphabet as 
a stepping-stone to reading ordinary English. It may savour of 
presumption to criticise the description of sounds approved by 
such eminent phoneticians as the editors of this work, but we 
cannot agree to the elimination of the sound of r from such words 
as heard and modern. Look at this representation of a passage 
from George Fliot ; 

‘Fain owld Lezhar! Down’t bi sivi’ar apon him, wnd joj 
him bai auar modan stendad ; hi nevar went tu Eksetar HOl, or 
hoed a popyular prichar, or red Trekts for dha Taimz or Sator 
Risditos !” 

And then think whether a child who had become accustomed 
to such a mode of representing sounds would be like to learn the 
ordinary spelling, and write the same passage thus : 

‘** Fine old Leisure! Don’t be severe upon him, and judge him 
by our modern standard ; he never went to Exeter Hall, or heard 
a popular preacher, or read T'racts for the Times or Sartor 
Resartua!” 

It is with no wish to cast ridicule on Miss Soames’s phonetic 
alphabet that this specimen is quoted, but to suggest the serious 
practical consideration whether teaching children the initial 
staves of reading on such a method would not intensify the diffi- 
culty of teaching correct spelling afterwards, 

We have known good results produced by teaching infant 
scholars to read on the phonic system, and in this number we 
describe a new method of teaching according to phonetic prin- 
ciples, which appears to give trustworthy promise of success. 
But in the phonic system, and in Miss Dale’s method, the or- 
dinary characters and the ordinary spelling are adopted, which 
makes a world of difference. 

While we venture on this criticism of the books before us, we 
still regard them as profitable for the student and for the teacher 
of reading. 


PEARSON’S SCHOOL SERIES. 

The Attractive Readers. /’rimers J. and J1., Infants’ 
Reader No. 1, Preparatory Book, and Book 1. So far as a 
judgment can be formed on these, the first five books of Mr. 
Pearson’s new series of reading books for schools, the series is 
rightly and happily named. They are made attractive by the 
interest which runs through the lessons, and by the charming 
pictures in colour and in black and white. One special merit in 
the pictures is that they really illustrate the text; and the 
little pupils who have the privilege of learning to read from 
these books will find no trouble in identifying the children, 
animals, and incidents mentioned in the stories. Many of the 
lessons are skilfully constructed to illustrate word-building, and 
so to assist in the teaching of speliing. At the end of the earlier 
books the words used are arranged in classified lists. The 
Preparatory Book and that for the first standard contain some 
simple poems very suitable for committing to memory. 

Paper, print, and binding all deserve praise, and teachers who 
need books for infant and junior classes should certainly give 
attention to this series. . 

New Object Lessons. Vol. III. arth, Air, and Sky. By 
tobert Bunting In this volume of Mr. Pearson’s new series 
Mr. Bunting arvays in orderly fashion the materials for a course 
of thirty lessons on natural objects and natural phenomena. 
lhe contents cover a wide area, including, amongst other sub- 
jects, the sun and stars, wind, rain, ice, stones, and pond-life. 





The information is very abundant ; and though the old-fashioned 
plan of devoting a part of each lesson to notes on method is dis- 
carded, many useful hints will be found in the introductory 
‘*note to teachers,” and practical suggestions are scattered 
through the lessons. Numerous illustrations, given in white 
lines on a black surface, are well adapted for reproduction on 
the blackboard, or on the blackboard cloth which is recom- 
mended in the book. An advantage of this cloth is that the 
sheets containing drawings may be rolled up and kept till the 
drawings are required again. 

We observe, by the way, that in the lessén on Ice, page 93, 
the word ‘‘ relegatian” is printed in error for ‘* regelation.” 

Alike for its subject-matter and for its skilful arrangement, 
this book is one to be highly commended. 


MORE HANDY HOLIDAY GUIDES. 

From A. and C. Black we have just received three of their 
edmirable series of handy guides to pleasure and health resorts 
in England. They treat respectively of Harrogate and its 
Environs, of Hastings and Eastbourne, and of Scarborough 
and Whitby. Each volume has been edited, brought up to 
date, and, indeed, practically rewritten, by Mr. A. R. te 
Moncrieff. The historical, topographical, and descriptive details 
are very copious, and are not limited to the places named in the 
titles, but extend to the whole surrounding neighbourhoods for 
many miles. They are’ presented, moreover, in very pleasant 
readable form. 

Each book is made all the more useful by a number of folding 
and other maps and plans, neatly and carefully produced. For 
example, the volume on Harrogate contains a sketch-map of 
Yorkshire, plans of Harrogate and of York, maps of the environs 
of Harrogate and of the district, and ground plans of Fountains 
Abbey, Ripon Cathedral, and York Minster. These and other 
famous buildings arealso described in detail. In the same way, 
the Scarborough and Whitby volume contains five town plans, 
besides maps ot different districts. 

The books are capitally printed, and neatly bound in pale green 
cloth, cut flush, with. rounded corners. Lastly, they are cheap 
as well as handy. 

Holidays in the Old Flemish Cities and the Ardennes 
is the title of a prettily-illustrated pamphlet, brightly written 
by Perey Lindley, and issued by the Great Eastern Railway 
Company. It will interest those who may be about to spend a 
short holiday in Belgium. 


Messrs. Sewell and Crowther send us a Special Programme 
of Summer Tours and Cruises, including associated tours to 
nearly all the places of popular resort on the Continent, also 
numerous independent tours and cycling tours on the Continent 
and in the home countries. The programme contains illustrated 
route plans and itineraries, lists of hotels, and tables of fares. 

The Orient Company, whose steamships travel north as well as 
east, have extended their northern cruises during the summer 
months, and those who wish may pay a summer visit to the 
frozen land of Spitzbergen. It seems strange that that island of 
inhospitable repute, of which so little has been known until Sir 
Martin Conway’s recent visits of exploration, should so soon be 
advertised as a pleasure resort for the travel-bitten Briton. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


1. Book-keeping by Double Entry. By J. T. Medhurst, 
A.K.C., F.S.S. (G. Bell and Sons, London.) 

2. Elementary Book-keeping by Double Entry. For Evening 
Continuation Schools (Elementary Stage) and Day Schools 
(Specific Subject). Two Stages. (Waddington and Jackman, 
Limited. ) 

Any searcher after commercial text-books could not make a 
better investment than by purchasing Mr. Medhurst’s work on 
book-keeping. Every page gives the impression that it is the 
work of one who is thoroughly grounded in commercial subjects. 
By the division of the book it is evident that it is both practical 
and lucid. Every transaction is plainly set forth, and the well- 
worked-out examination paper at the end gives the student an 
idea of the work required to qualify for the Society of Arts 
certificates. 

A thoroughly good and reliable text-book on book-keeping for 
evening continuation schools has been needed for some time. 
In Messrs. Waddington and Jackman’s little work we have one 
that plans out the work both for the teacher and the student. 
The meanings of the commercial terms are clearly shown, and 
thus they can be easily understood. One good point is that the 
mastering of the ledger accounts is placed before everything else, 
and purchases and sales are left to the last. Each lesson has 4 
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New requirements in FREEHAND, 
MODEL, and LIGHT and SHADE 
DRAWING. For the Examinations 
of 1900, and consequently for the Art 
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MODEL DRAWING. — The Geo- 
metrical Models and Vases supplied by 
Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL exactly meet 
the new requirements of the Science 


Classes of the coming Session, it is Ts ¥ and Art Department. Complete set 
— 2 that for ee Pa ray in box, £4 net. Imperial Board, 99 by 
a = —— — 7 r \ ss ne ay 30 inches, price 4s, 2d. net. 
Imperial sheet of paper from a - \ ORS q 
photographic representation of a a i a ‘ ee vt Fy, shee 
cast of Ornament. crus a . : os 
iy ey didates are required to make a shaded 
: : drawing on a half Imperial sheet of 
paper, r, from a cast of fruit or foliage, or 
rom a rosette, centre of a scroll, or 
other casts of ornament in high relief.” 
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Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL manufac- 
ture PLASTER CASTS, and have in 
stock ready for immediate use a large 
number of such casts, which have been 
yrepared under the direction of a well- 
stn Art Master. 
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The Plaster Casts made by Messrs. 
CuapmMan & HALL exactly conform to 


They have also now ready photo- p ™"y yt ae ~~ this regulation. 
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graphic representations of such casts, 
fulfilling the requirements of 
the above Circular. 


Special Catalogue of Casts, containing 
about 370 Illustrations, may be had, price 


1s,, postage 2d., from 
Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL publish 


packets of photographic representations a) 4 Messrs. CEAPMAN & HALL, 


for FREEHAND DRAWING of Or- a. : % 11 Henrietta Street 
nament in Outline, 12 in each packet, NM , 
regulation size. 8s. net per packet. esha London, W.C 
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PuoroGRAPHIC REPRESENTATION OF PLASTER Cast. (Reduced Size.) 
Price of Cast, 3s. 3d. net. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, Educational Publishers, 1" Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION, 1900. -* 


IN THE PRESS. NEARLY READY. 


ABOUT’S 
Le Roi des Montagnes. 
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With Introduction, Notes, and Exercises, 


AND A 


COMPLETE VOCABULARY. 
By GEORGE COLLAR, B.A., B.8c., Head-Master of Stockwell Pupil-Teachers’ School. 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, Publishers, 35 Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C.; 
EDINBURGH; and NEW YORK. 
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completeness not often found, and the questions are varied and 
practical, 


ARITHMETIC, 


1. The Principles of Arithmetic. By an Inspector of Schools. 
M‘Dougall’s Educational Company, Limited, London.) 

2. Notes on Arithmetic Theory. By J. W. Young. (E. J. 
Arnold antl Son, Leeds.) 

3. The Shilling School Arithmetic. By Dr. Wormell, M.A. 
(Thomas Murby . London. ) 

1. low to Work Arithmetic. A Series of Models. By Leonard 
Norman, M.A (George EK. Orer, Rugby.) 

The work by an Inspector of Schools is well arranged, and the 
printing is clear. Pupil teachers and other students will no 
doubt tind something of use to them in the book. The methods 
of subtraction by decomposition and equal additions, both simple 
and compound, are very good. The chapter on some properties 
of numbers is useful, but there are several slight errors. On 
paye 57, at the end of line 8, the word ‘‘odd” should be ‘* even.” 
On page 60, the words ** above six” are omitted twice after “ prime 
number.” The rules of vulgar fractions are well demonstrated by 
diagrams, thus rendering the methods and reasons clear to the 
student. The chapters on contracted multiplication and division 
we useful, and the methods of multiplication and division of re- 
curring decimals are very good. The formule for finding the 
principal, ete., when the interest is compound, are too difficult 
for pupil teachers and scholars. The chapter on proportionals, 
the article on discount, and the introduction to stocks and shares, 
are good; also the article on alligation or mixtures is clear, and 
rendered in a simple manner. Many articles in this work are 
generally found in arithmeties, but it will be very useful to pupil 
teachers and others who are required to show some knowledge of 
the principles on which the rules of arithmetic are based. 

lhe work by Mr. Young has been compiled for pupil teachers 
and candidates for the Scholarship and Certificate Examinations. 
lhe ordinary definitions, signs, and symbols, also a great deal of 

imple ordinary work, might have been omitted, as surely pupil 


teachers are acquainted with these. Remainders after dividing 
by 9, on pages 38 and 57, should be obtained by adding the 
digits in every case. Algebraic proofs should not be given in a 
work on arithmetic. The explanations by diagrams in vulgar 


fractions are very good, The second method of working complex 
fractions, on pages 116 and 117, is not a good one; the ordinary 
method is simpler and better. Page 123.—The rule for L,C.M. 
of vulgar fractions—namely, 
L.C.M. of numerators 
«3.C.M. of denominators’ 

when the fractions are reduced to their lowest terms—should be 
yiven Page 145.—Recurring dot omitted over the 4 on first 
line, and decimal point omitted before 2762 on fourth line. The 
method of multiplication of recurring decimals on page 147 
is too difficult for pupil teachers. Page 152.—,\% should be 
an Page 167.100 should be 10 2, according to the other 
examples. Page 172.2} {#d. should be 2}d. }8q, and 64 44d. 
should be Ghd. f4q. Page 220.—The cipher at the end of ‘640s. 
ought to be crossed out. The method of finding the principal, 
ete., when the interest is compound, ought to have been given. 
lhe definitions at the end, especially with regard to shares and 
etocks, are very good 

Dr. Wormell’s Shilling Arithmetic is so well known that it 
neels no commendation. We have here a new edition, with 

meiderable additions and improvements, and the answers are 
guaranteed quite correct. This is one of the cheapest arith- 
meties published, as, in addition to definitions and worked 
examples, there are numerous exercises on all the rules, with 
ihseweres 

\s the preface states, the book How to Work Arithmetic is 
simply intended as a supplement to other arithmetical works. 
It is a handy book of reference and uniformity in working arith- 
metical questions. The methods of addition, subtraction, multi 
plication, and division of recurring decimals are very neat. It is 
easier to work questions by compound proportion than by the 
unitary method, as is done in this book. The explanations 
with diagrams for clock sums greatly simplifies these questions. 
lhere are 136 worked examples in the book, with some tables. 


STANDARD ARITHMETICS. 


1. Collins's Big-type Arithmetic. (Scheme A.) Books I. to IV. 

4 The Deductive Series of Arithmetical Problema. By _, 
Bowen (The National Publishing and Supply Association, 
Limited, Reading.) Standards ITI. to VII. 


3. Chambers’s Graduated Arithmetic. (Scheme A.) Standards 
l. to \ 
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4. Arithmetic Tests. (Scheme B.) (Blackie and Son, Limited.) 
Standards I. to VIL. 

5. Arithmetic. (Scheme B.) Periodic, Concrete, Pictorial 
Problems. Quarterly Tests. (The National Publishing and 
Supply Association, Limited, Reading.) Standards I. to ITI. 

Collins’s Big-type Arithmetics are sure to be popular with 
both scholars and teachers, as the figures and words are so large, 
ciear, and not wearisome to the eyes. ‘The printing in red and 
blaek is also a distinetive and good feature, and we hail this set 
of arithmetics with great satisfaction. 

The Deductive Series of Arithmetical Problems bears out the 
title adopted, and the same question is arranged in various ways 
to show the method deduced in the solution. The mental drill 
and the examination tests are special features of this series, for 
which we have nothing but praise. 

Chambers’s Arithmetics are carefully graduated, and cover 
exactly the work required for the various standards. The metric 
system in Standard V. is very good. There are plenty of exer- 
cises, plenty of problems, and examination tests. 

Blackie’s Arithmetics for Scheme B contain plenty of tests for 
the various standards, with almost every variety of problem. 
The mental exercises in the lower standards (with the exception 
of Standard II.), and the long tots in the upper standards, are 
good features of this series. , 

In the Arithmetics published by the National Publishing and 
Supply Association we have a novel and splendid idea in the 
picturesque problems. ‘The children will enter into the working 
of the questions with greater zest when the teacher makes 
sketches on the blackboard, or they have the book before them 
and see the pictures. There are examination tests in Standards 
I. and II., and in Standard III. mental exercises and various 
periodic tests. We should have liked to see the picturesque 
problems continued in Standard ITI., and we trust a similar series 
of arithmetics will b» published under Scheme A. 


MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 


The Graphic Mental Arithmetic. For Standards I. and II. 
(The National Publishing and Supply Association, Limited, 
Reading. ) 

The writer of this class handbook gives carefully-graduated 
and excellent types of all varieties of questions suitable for the 
standards, and also indicates clearly the best methods to be 
adopted in their solution. At the end of each type numerous 
examples are given which may be worked by methods similar to 
the type. The work is evidently written by one who knows his 
subject thoroughly. Mental arithmetic taught on the systematic 
and intelligent plan laid down in the book will be made interest- 
ing to the children, and rapidity and accuracy will soon become 
noticeable. The book should find its way into the hands of 
every class teacher, who will be able to obtain from such a help 
the necessary guidance for the preparation of his mental arith- 


metic lessons. 
ALGEBRA. 


1. Monthly Progress Syllabus Algebra. Stage I. By T. F. 
Bowers, B.A. (Waddington and Jackman, Limited.) 

2. The Ludgate Algebra Test Books. Stages 1., U1., and LI. 
(M‘Dougall’s Educational Company, Limited, London.) 

The Monthly Progress Syllabus Algebra is very nicely arranged, 
clearly printed, and the round corners are an improvement. The 
mental work, recapitulation exercises, and the periodic test 
papers at the end of the book, are very good features of this 
work. 

In the, Ludgate Algebra Test Books we have the Ludgate 
mathematical test cards in book form. These tests include recent 
inspectors’ tests, and every test contains a problem. If pupils 
can work these tests, they need not be afraid of any examination 
in this subject. 


TEST CARDS. 
Arithmetic. 


1. Diamond Test Cards in Arithmetic. (Scheme A.) By 
Charles Grimes. (National Society, Westminster.) Standards 
I. to VII. 

2. Diamond Test Cards in Arithmetic. (Scheme B.) Stand 
ards I. to VII. 

3. Macmillan’s Promotion Test Cards in Arithmetic. (Scheme 
B.) Standards IIT. to VIL. 

The Diamond Test Cards (Scheme A) are a very useful set, 
each card containing two examinations, and the second test is a 
little more difficult than the first. Each packet contains thirty- 
two cards, and they are clearly printed on good cardboard. 
There is every variety of question, and the cards will form a 
sure test at the end of the school year. 
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EDUCATIONAL MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1881. 


For Circular, 
Testimonials, 
and ANY 
Maker's List 
and designs, 
apply to the 


= 


eee 
Buildings, 
Huddersfield, 


21 Argie Crescent, Portobel'o, EDINBURGH: or at 20 Highbury 


ace, LONDON, N. (Close to Highbury Station and Trams.) 


PIANOS, &c., FOR SCHOOL AND HOME USE. 


We are offering a range of instruments cqoctaliy wade for School work, at prices within 
the reach ofall. We have supplied some eleven hundred for this purpose, and can please 
you fully, an | save you much money. 

In Pianos and American Organs for Home use our lists indicate the best a ains in the 
market at the pric es ——- cash or instalments, and many thousands Teachers, 
School Managers, et ave testified to the unequalled advantages we offer. 

We pay carriage, give a month's free trial, a ten years’ warranty, and exchange free of 
cost if the instrument sent is not all that is desired, 

NV. B.—All our Piai.os are fitted with a special action to the Soft Pedal that fully subdues 
the tone. and effectually preserves the instruments during practice. 

Mr. Joun Hopper, Clerk to the School Board, Hanley, Staffordshire, writes :—“I am 
yy. to order from you five more Pinnos on the terms me entioned in your letter.” 

e have a or thirteen Pianos to the Schools under this Board.) 

“ie J oxatt, M.P., Gen. Sec., N.U.T., writes :—“ 1 enclose cheque in payment for 

iano: the choice reflects the greatest credit on your firm. I am entirely satisfied with 





it in all respects, and I feel sure that a customer benefits very much by taking advant: ge | 


of your experience and large connection.” 
Show Rooms open Daily. Call and see our Stock, or write for our List of Instruments 
for Home or School Use, specifying the class preferred, and you will 


WE CAN SAVE YOU MANY POUNDS. 


(Please mention this Paper.) 


FOLKESTONE. 


Best part; select Temperance Boarding | Establishment, con- 
ducted on Christian principles. Liberal Table. Less for two 
sharing a room. £2, 2s. to ¢2, 12s. 6d. weekly. Reduced winter 
terms. Cycles housed. Telegrams ; **Comfort,” Folkestone. 
Stamp. 


Miss WOODWARD, Haverstock House, Claremond Road. 











JUST READY. PRICE 12s. HANDSOMELY BOUND. 


VOL UME XIX, 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER, 


TOGETHER WITH ALL THE 


BEAUTIFULLY-PRINTED COLOURED OBJECT-LESSON SUPPLEMENTS 


Issued with the Numbers of the Volume. 


As only a very limited nunber of Copies are on sale, early application 
should be made to the 


PRACTICAL TEACHER Office, 33 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


NEW SCHOOL SONG BOOKS. 
Now Ready. 


NELSON’S INFANT SCHOOL SONC BOOKS, 
No. I. and No. IL. 


Collections of Songs. Old and New; Action Songs; Musical 
Games; Marches; Hymns, etc. 


Music in Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notations, with Pianoforte Accompaniments. 
Cloth limp. Price rs. 6d. each. 


“We cannot speak too highly of this valuable collection.” —Teacnien's Ard, 





Already Published. 


GALLERY SONGS WITH ACTION. 


Words and Music by M. B. Srxcuam. 
Music in Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notations, with Pianoforte Accompaniments. 
Cloth limp. Price 1s. 6d. 


“One of the very best books of the kind it has been our privilege to meet 
with.” — SCUOOLMISTRESS. 


Just Published. 


| THE ROYAL CROWN SONG BOOK.—Paat I. 


Songs and Poems 
From Rovat Crown Reavers, Nos, L, II., and HILL. 
Set to Music for Use in Schools. 
With Short Introduction on Voice Training, and a Page of Exercises. 
Melody in Staff and Sol-fa Notations, with Pianoforte Accompaniments. 
4to, cloth limp. Price 1s. 6d. 


* These Songs have been composed especially for the use of Children from 
Seven to Ten Years of Age. 


A Specimen Copy post free for 18. hd. 


™, NELSON AND SONS, 35 Paternoster Row, LONDON, KC.;: 
Parkside, Edinburgh; and New York. 


Scholarship 189°, 


|PLINY’S LETTERS, I. to XII. 


With Text, Translation, Notes, Vocabulary, and 
Examination Papers. 


| Edited by W. J. WESTON, B.A. 
| *.* Indispensable to every Scholarship Candidate. 





Price 1s. net. 


The Teacher's Aid says :—* This is one of the handiest and, from 
the examination candidate's point ot view, one of the most complete editions 
of these letters with which we are acquainted. It contains a full translation 
| of the text, together with notes, a complete vocabulary, and a series of exami- 
nation papers. The translation is accusate without being too literal, The 
| notes are sufficient for ordinary examination purposes. Each letter has a 

separate vocabulary assigned to it. This edition is sure to prove a favourite 
| with ‘ Scholarship” students. 


PRACTICAL TEACHER OFFICE, 33 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





Bor’s PIANOS. 


FOR SALE, with 25 per cent. Discount for Cash, 


or i4s. 6d. per month (second-hand, 10s. 6d. per | 


month) on the Three Years’ Hire System. Lists free 


- EPPS’s 
COCOA ESSENCE. 


of CHAS. STILES & Co., 40 and 42 Southampton 


Row, Holborn, London, W.C.—Pianos exchanged, 


GHSTEIN Pianos. 


These magnificent Pianos for hire on the Three 
Years’ System, at advantageous prices and terms. 
Lists and particulars free of CHAS. STILES & Co., 
40 and 42 Southampton Row, Holborn, London, W.C, 





A Thin Cocoa, 


The choicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocoa, on being subjected 
to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving 
for use a finely-flavoured powder, a product which, when prepared 
with boiling water, has the consistence of tea, of which it is now 
with many, beneficially taking the place. Its active principle being 
a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed energy without unduly 

| exciting the system, Sold only in labelled tins. If unable to obtain 
it of your tradesman, a tin will be sent post free for nine stamps. 


JAMES EPPS and CO., Ltd., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
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The Diamond Test Cards (Scheme B) fulfil the same con 
ditions for schools taking this scheme as the other set does for 
Scheme A. The questions are varied, and not too difficult in the 
lower standards; and as they cover exactly the work required 
for the standards, they will be useful as final tests. 

In Maecmillan’s Promotion Test Cards (Scheme B) there are 
several important and special features. There are sixty cards in 
each packet, and each card contains three periodic tests of in 
creasing difficulty. They can thus be used as tests at the end of 
the first and second periods, and then for final tests. There are 
five sums in each test, so that scholars have a good choice of 
working four sums. Schools that take this scheme will find this 
set very useful for the quarterly examinations, 


Mathematics. 

Methuen’s Test Cards in Mathematics. Stages L., U., and II. 

These cards are specially arranged for the requirements of 
the Seoteh Code and the Lower Grade Leaving Certificate. Each 
card contains a test in Algebra and Euclid, and they are well and 
clearly printed. The questions are set to meet all likely difficul- 
ties, and tests are given from various examinations. They will 
be very useful for the purpose intended, and many higher-grade 
English schools will tind them good tests in these subjects. 


Drawing. 
M‘ Dougall’s Index Series of Drawing Cards. Geometry for 
Standard VII. This is an excellent set of cards for testing 


the work of the year. The figures are neatly drawn. Several 
cards contain a rough sketch, with descriptive letterpress, to 
be drawn to scale by the pupil. Another good feature is that 
due prominence is given to practice in similar figures, the con- 
struction of squares equal to given figures, such as a triangle, 


trapezium, ete, 
RECORD BOOKS. 


l. The Clear and Compact (uarte rly Syllabus, Record, and 
Report Book. Arranged by en Inspector of Schools. (Thomas 
Nelson and Sons. ) 


2. Macmillan’s Class Teachers’ Journal. 

3. Macmillan’s Infants’ School Teachers’ Work Book. 

4. Macmillan’s Evening School Record Book. 

5. John Heywood's School Record. Compiled by H. De Bell. 
6. Waddington and Jackman’s Monthly Progress Syllabus, Re- 


port, and Examination Register. Series A and B. 

7 The Scholastic Quarterly Record Book of Class and Indi- 
vidual Records, By Alfred 8. Morris. (John Marshall and 
Co., London.) 

8. Pearson's School Record and Progre Ss Reyiste r. By Fred. 
W. Hearn 

0. Bell's Registe r of Examination Results. Part I. By James 
M‘Cubbin, B.A. 

lO Philips Class Worl Re giste r. 

11. Object Lessons Record Book. By Thomas P. Treglohan. 
(WwW. F Westcott, Ply mouth.) 

Of Record Books there seems no end, and here we have nine for 
boys’ and girls’ schools, one for infants’ schools, one for evening 
schools, and one for object lessons. In Nelson’s we have spaces 
for monthly syllabus of work, for head-teachers’ quarterly re- 
ports, and for individual examinations for eighty children in the 
elementary subjects, two class subjects, recitation, and any 
other subject that the teacher desires to record. There. are 
two pages for courses of lessons, etc., and arranged for time- 
table on the last page. This is a very cheap and useful record 
book, but it would be greatly improved by stiff covers. 

Macmillans have here three record books. The Class Teachers 
Journal has been very carefully compiled ; but surely no head- 
teacher will ask the class teachers to make dai/y entries of the 
work taken in all subjects, and, in addition, to sketch the draw- 
ing copies, ete., taken. Then there are pages for press cuttings, 
diagrams, school songs, etc. There is altogether too much cleri- 
cal work thrown on the teacher by this journal. 

The Infants’ School Teachers’ Work Book is well arranged for 
monthly syllabus of work and monthly reports by head-teacher, 
but the examination schedules are altogether unnecessary for 
infants. The arrangement for drawing and kindergarten copies 
is very good 

The Evening School Record Book is arranged firstly for the 
syllabus of work, and then for the weekly record of work done, 
with spaces for comments on it. This book is very well arranged, 
and will be found very useful for evening se +hools. 

Heywood's School Record and Diary combined is well arranged 
for quarterly syllabus of work, quarterly reports, and schedules 
for quarterly examinations; but the daily record involves too 
much clerical work, and it is our opinion that such records wil! 
be kept in very few schools. 
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In Waddington and Jackman’s Record Books there are two 
arrangements for the examinations in the elementary subjects. 
In A there are ten complete examinations, and in B the examina 
tions in each of the subjects are recorded separately. These 
are very useful compilations, and the report being next to the 
sVilrbus of work is a good and special feature. The work of all 
standards in the elementary subjects is given, and a year’s 
syllabus in arithmetic, drawing, and sewing will be of great 
service. On the last page there is an arrangement for time-table 
and analysis of time-table 

The Scholastic Quarterly Record is a compilation for the 
wlole school, as there are arrangements for the quarterly syllabus 
of work for seven classes and for the quarterly examination of 
225 children. There are spaces for results of examination and 
remarks on each subject, and notes can be made after the result 
of each scholar’s quarterly examination. There are thirty-one 
pages of notes and summaries of chief oral lessons. This is a 
cheap and useful record book. 

Pearson’s School Record and Progress Register is arranged for 
monthly syllabus of work and quarterly examinations and re- 
ip This record book is well arranged, and as there are spaces 
or a hundred scholars and twelve subjects, teachers will be 
pleased with this book, which is complete, without requiring too 
much clerical work. 

We do not care for Bell’s Re gister of Examination Results, as 
it involves too much clerical work, the bulk of which is quite 
unnecessary. The printing is too small and too close, and the 
spaces for the reports are too small. We cannot recommend 
this book, although it is a seqitel to Part I. 

In Philips’ Class Work Register spaces are provided for 
monthly or weekly outlines of work. The examination schedules 
are arranged for quarter rly examinations, and reports of the work 
done can be entered quarterly or monthly. The spaces for the 
class teacher’s tests are a good and special feature of this book. 

The Object Lessons Record Book is arranged for the criticism 
of object lessons by pupil teachers according to Circular 343. The 
hints and suggestions concerning object lessons are very good and 
useful, and such a book should be found in every school where 
pupil teachers are employed. 


RECORD SHEETS. 


1. List of Successful Candidates. 

2. Record of Highest Attendances. 

3. Record of Scholars present every time for the Four Quarters 
of the Year. (M‘Dougall and Co., Limited, London.) Un- 
mounted, mounted on board, and framed. 

The three sheets—for recording successful candidates for 
technical and other scholarships, for registering the names of 
scholars making perfect attendances, and tor showing the classes 
making the highest attendances—supply a long-felt want for all 
schools that Wish to be up-to-date. They are neatly designed 
and coloured, and they will not only be an ornament to the walls, 
but will arouse the energy of both scholars and teachers to get a 
place on these most admirable merit lists. 


REGISTRATION. 


1. The Simplex Summary of Attendances. Arranged for five 
years. By R. Waddington. (Waddington and Jackman, 
Limited. ) 

2. Specific Subject Register for Schools, (Waddington and 
Jackman, Limited.) 

The Simplex Summary is for the registration of boys and girls 
and for fees. The columns for number present might have been 
omitted, as the information is not required. The spaces for the 
weekly totals are too small, and the work looks crowded. The 
details for Form LX. will be useful, but we do not care for the 
crowded grrangement of this summary or the tint of the paper. 
The forms for certificated assistants keep the particulars re 
quired at hand, and are a special feature of the book. 

Waddington and Jackman’s Specific Register is one of the 
simplest and best we have seen. We can thoroughly recommend 
it, and the round corners are a great improvement. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Table Books.—T7he Caledonia Tables. (Arranged and pub 
lished by T. W. Paterson, Edinburgh.) For Standards II., IL, 
and IV. We do not care at all for these table books, and there 
is not enough for the money, although they are clearly printed. 
They contain several things that should not find a place in table 
books, and several tables are of no value, and will not be learned 
by children. All the useful parts might be combined i in one book 
for a halfpenny or a penny. 
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Large Selection 
in Stock, 








Masters’ Teachers’ Keyless Lever Watches 
have gained Stx GoLD AND SItver MEDALS, in 
open competition, for their excellence as 
time-keepers. They have a high-grade Lever 
movement, fully jewelled, fitted with hori- 
zontal escapement, all parts interchangeable, 

lished steel pinions, improved reliable key- 
ess action, hardened poe tempered springs, 
patent regulator to keep hair-spring in posi- 
tion to withstand rough usage, hard white 
enamel dial, with sunk seconds circle, gold 
on steel hands, well-fitted dust and damp 
proof cases, The Lady’s Watch has hand- 
somely engraved case as illustrated. 


5 Years’ Written Guarantee, 


CREDIT TO TEACHERS. 


We require no references or agreement 
signed, no objectionable formalities what- 
ever. Strictly private. Simply send first 
payment, with full name and address, name 
of school and position held, and watch will 
be sent per return at our risk and cost. 


9 ct. Gold, 
16/-. 


MASTERS’ 


Six Prize Medais 


TEACHERS’ 


WATCHES, 
LADY’S or GENT’S, 
SILVER................48/~ 
GOLD (Lady’s)........84/-. 
” (Gent's)... ....126/-. 

Free Gift for Cash. 


Or on 
CREDIT 
TO TEACHERS. 
42/- Watch...5/- monthly. 
84/- -. ro 
126/- ” 


LADY’S KEYLESS WATCH. 


With handsomely engraved case. 





FREE GIFT 


given to 


CASH 
PURCHASERS 


on orders over 
10/-. 
Value, 2/-inthe & 
on the amount 
of purchase. 


CREDIT 
TERMS 


To Teachers. 
2-in the 2 
MONTHLY. 


Fashionable 


CURB 





FINE GEM BRACELET. 
9-ct. Gold, with Pearl Buckle, £3. 


BRACELETS 


with Padlock. 





PLAIN GOLD BRACELET. 
9-ct. Gold, 15/-. 


—— 


No. 700. 
THE TENNIS BANGLE. 


Silver, 3.€. 
8-ct. Gold, 24/-. | 15-ct. Gold, 44/-. 








Limited, 
RYE, SUSSEX. 


WATCHMAKERS 


JEWELLERS . . —> 
SILVERSMITHS . 








No. 486. 
Very Chaste Design. 
REAL GOLD BRACELET. 
9-ct. Gold, 26/-. 


© 


Or: rh eS er OF 
’ t it, O0? as 
© 2G SS A? 


FINE GEM BRACELET. 


9-ct. Gold, set with Real 
15-ct. Gold. . Pearls, 45/-. 


” /*. 


No, 806, 


WITH PADLOCK. 
Silver, 10/6. 
9-ct. Gold, 50/-. 
15-ct. Gold, 100/-. 


1899 CATALOGUE FREE. 


J. N. MASTERS, Ltd., RYE, SUSSEX. 
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The Scholars Mark Card. By A. 8. Morris. (The Scholastic 
Trading Company, Bristol.) This might be useful in schools 
where prizes are given quarterly. Spaces should be given for 
weekly and quarterly totals. 


Chats about the Microscope. By Henry C. Shelley. (The 
Scientitic Press Company, Limited.) A little volume of 101 
well-printed pages containing much useful information for the 
beginner in microscopical research. It deals briefly, almost 
too briefly, with the character and use of the instrument it- 
self, and then treats of the method and material for mount- 
ing objects. The remaining six out of the eight chapters forming 
the book are devoted to a chatty description of the various 
subjects for examination that may be found in ponds, by the 
seashore, in the fields or country lanes — indeed, almost any- 
where they are looked for. The book may be strongly recom- 
mended to any one who has just purchased, or is about to 
purchase, his first serious microscope, as it will serve to show 
what a wide field of fascinating study and intellectual recreation 
is available to its possessor. Praetical teachers would do well to 
see that a microscope is included in their school equipment, 
now that a really useful instrument may be purchased for £3 
or t4 


Mechanics Applied to Engineering. By John Goodman, 
Whit. Seh., ete.; Professor of Engineering in the Yorkshire 
College, Leeds. (Longmans, Green, and Co.) A short time 
ago, any one who wished to know more than a mere smatter- 
ing of the subject of mechanics, as applied to engineering, 
found it necessary to consult several books on the various 
sections into which the subject is divided. The works of 
tankine, the great authority, were, of course, available to those 
fortunate st adente who had the ability and the nécessary time 
to ensure a sound elementary training in mathematics; but 
the majority of practical men and students cannot, with the 
limited opportunities at their disposal, become acquainted with 
the calculus and differential equations. Fortunately such mathe 
matical difficulties do not exist in this book, written expressly 
for engineers and students, and which presents a clear paw soe J 
matic treatment of the subject. The mathematics employed are 
only of an elementary character, the calculus is used very spar- 
ingly, and only then in its most elementary form ; in fact, any 
difficulties that may be found in following this part of the work 
may be effectually dealt with if the reader at the outset refers to 
the appendix, where the slight amount of the calculus required 
will be found fully explained. In addition to this there will also 
be found in the appendix a mass of valuable information, also 
examples on the various sections of the book. These are very 
suitable and well arranged. Answers are given which will 
prove of great assistance in checking any results that may be 
obtained. 

In chapter one the usual definitions and units are given, and 
in chapter two all the mensuration usually required by the 
engineer is gathered together : this will be found of the greatest 
assistance, The same remarks apply to the following chapters, 
in which mechanism, dynamics of the steam-engine, friction, 
stress and strain, beams, struts, torsion, structures, hydraulics, 
and hydraulic motors are ably dealt with. The book is written 
in a clear and simple style. To inculcate ¢lear thinking and 
accurate expression, the author has evidently taken special pains 
to impart clear-cut conceptions of the subjects Seented. 

The book consists of 18 chapters and 605 pages, it is well 
printed and illustrated, and is a book te be recommended to the 
notice of all engineers and engineering students. 


A Pirst Algebra. By Dr. W. T. Knight. (London: Relfe 
Brothers.) We can speak very favourably of this little introduc- 
tory primer of Algebra. It is well graduated and intelligently 
expounded from the point of view of the young learners for 
whom it is intended. The type should have been larger, especi- 
ally in the exercises, 


Recent Advances in Astronomy. By Dr. Fison. (London: 
Messrs. Blackie and Son.) In language that may be understood 
by the people Dr. Fison treats of the more important of the 
astronomical researches and discoveries of the last few years. 
We commend the volume—the get-up of which is admirable—to 
all who are interested in the canals of Mars, the red flames of 
the sun, and such-like astronomical delicacies, which are served 
up by Dr. Fison in a way that does him infinite credit. 


Practical French Course for Beginners. By 8. Conrad. 
(London: Messrs. Simpkin and Co.) In this book there are very 
many good points which prove incontestably that it is the wor 
of a teacher who knows how to teach, and who has followed the 
recent developments of thought as to language teaching. We do 
not, however, admire either the thin paper or the thick type. 
However, if Mr. Conrad had done any cycling in France, 





would not perpetrate the atrocity of a bicyclette with an 
‘*s” (biseyclette), as he does again and again. 


Pitman's Commercial Geography. (London: Sir Isaac 
Pitman and Sons.) Of the many books on commercial geography 
that have passed through our fingers, Pitman’s is one of the very 
best, both as to matter and form. The number of maps and 
coloured illustrations of natural products is gratifyingly great, 
and every care has been taken to assist the eye as much as 
possible, both by diversity of typing and of colouring. We 
commend the book to our readers as worthy of attention from 
all who would teach geography on rational lines. 


First Lessons in Modern Geology. By the late A. H. 
Green, M.A., F.R.S. Edited by J. F. Blake, M.A. (Oxford : 
at the Clarendon Press.) When an accomplished scientist, as 
was the late Professor Green, possesses the power of masterly 
exposition, the result of this combination should be a treatment 
of his subject calculated to bring delight to the mind of the 
beginner, which is just what Professor Green’s First Lessons 
do. Of all the sciences geology is at the same time the most 
entrancing and the most forbidding. The technical terms strike 
terror in the heart of the uninitiated; but let the key to the 
oe od understanding of these only be found, then the student 
vegins to revel in the feasts of imagination that a age them- 
selves to him at every turn. Professor Green’s book smooths 
the path of the learner, and puts matters so tritely that the 
learner will find tle book easy as well as interesting. Mr. 
Blake has done his part of the work very well indeed. 


actical Mechanics. By L. H. Wells. (Methuen and 
Co.) This, which forms one of a series of text-books on tech- 
nology, edited by Professor Garnett and Professor Wertheimer, 
will be found very useful to those beginning the study of ex- 
perimental mechanics. The usual experiments of a mechani- 
cal laboratory are described. What the experiment is supposed 
to teach, how to record, and hints, where necessary, on manipula- 
tion, will no doubt be found useful to the beginner. Photographs 
of the apparatus used are given, but as these are on a small 
scale a not very clear, they will probably not convey much 
information. In appendices a list of apparatus suitable for 
experimental work is given, and the cost; this will be of value 
to those (teachers and others) who are about to furnish a 
laboratory. 


A Geo aphy of the British Isles. By Lionel W. Lyde, 
M.A., F.R.S.G.S. (London: Adam and Charles Black.) This 
is a cheap shilling’s worth. The writer is evidently deeply 
conversant with his subject, and no mere compiler of dry geo- 
graphical detail. The plan of the work is skilful and scientific, 
beginning with the surroundings, coast, and ports of each country, 
and following this up with surface, mountains, plains, etc. , rivers, 
counties, and river basins. Much is made in the book of county 
geography, and the chapters on this part of the work are 
eminently readable ; but we do not care for county geography— 
it is artificial. But the writer has wisely merged this part of 
his work with ‘‘river basins,” which is a scientific method of 
treatment. Still, in dealing with the British Isles we cannot 
well get rid of the county difficulty. The county serves as a 
unit of reference, and the term Lancashire or Hampshire is 
useful in helping to localise. But the idea could not be well 
carried out in dealing, say, with the departments of France or 
the divisions of Russia. The matter of the work has been ver) 
judiciously selected, and the statements are remarkably concise. 
Cause and effect are so linked together that the student will 
be bound to reason. This makes the book exceedingly valuable. 
A few statements are loosely worded, as, for instance, page |, 
par. 2, sub-par. 3; page 18, par. 3, sub-par. 2. On page 21, par. 
3, sub-par. 2, the statement that Flamborough Head is the end of 
the Oolitic range needs correction, as does also the next about 
Hunstanton Point, for the chalk passes under the Wash, and 
reappears in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. On page 16, Yorkshire 
is omitted as a source of supply of good building stone, and also 
on page 18 as a source of good hams. 

the problem paper is so good that it might have been extended 
with advantage. We consider the book a first-rate text-book 
for higher primary and secondary schools, and for pupil teachers. 


Both typography and paper are excellent. 


The Special Inquiries Branch of the Education Department 
are to be conguebelaned upon the serviceable volumes now being 
issued in separate parts. The Reports on The Heuristic 
Method of Teaching, Public Library and the Public Ele- 
mentary Schools, Secondary Schoo!s in Baden, and Second- 
ary Education Prussia, are to be had at exceeding!) 
moderate prices, and are now well within the reach of ever) 
practical teacher. Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, Queens 
inters, are the publishers. 
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The Royal School Series. 





*.* FOR THE ALTERNATIVE COURSES IN 


GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY, 


For Schools which take other Class Subjects in the 
lowest three Standards. 


! 





GEOGRAPHY. 
THE ROYAL 


OSBORNE GEOGRAPHY READERS. 


Well Planned. Brightly Written. Carefully Graduated. 


With Spelling Lists, Summaries, Notes and Meanings, and 
beautiful Illustrations. 


Book IV. (for Standard IV.). Sea and Land. 
Price 1s. 3d. 
Will be found an admirable introduction to Geography. Thoroughly | 
interesting, profusely Illustrated. 
“Clear and simple, an excellent Reader.”— Educational News. 


Book V. nearly ready. Book VI. in preparation. 


HISTORY. 
THE ROYAL 


WINDSOR HISTORY READERS. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. Now Ready. 


No. (for Standard IV.). Stories and _ Bogrephiee from British 
litstory, 55 B.C. to 1603 A.D. 

No. If. (for Standard V.). Stories and ned il from 1603 to the 
Present Time. Price 1s. 6d. 

No. III. (for Standards VI. and VII.). The Reign of Queen Victoria 
Growth of the Empire. Price 1s. 8d. 

A sound, bright, and clear History of our Own Times. Complete to the 
end of the year 1898. 

“ Alike in its external, its general appearance and contents, it takes the eye 
and compels praise. . .The matter of the book is judiciously chosen. We are 
constrained to envy the happy youngster whose good fortune it is to learn the 
recent history of our country from this book.” —Schoolmaster. 





253 pages, cloth boards. 





and continuous book, at all events in the 


‘**Readers,' where used, should be aap by some complete 
igher classes." 


Revised Instructions to H.M. Inspectors, 1899. 


NELSON’S 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. 


| Specially Edited. Specially Annotated. Specially Cheap. 


Providing a Wide Range and Variety of Good Reading. With Illustrations. 
Price 3d. each ; or in limp cloth, 4d. each. 


* Excellent and fascinating reading.”—Hean-Teacner, 
The Story of the North-East Passage. 
The Story of the North-West Passage. 

. Richard of the Lion Heart. 

. Animal Stories, (Standards III. and IV.) 
. Guiliver’s Travels in Lilliput. 
Settlers at Home. 

- Southey’s Life of Nelson. 


Oop Wh 


(Nearly Ready. 





New Number, with Fresh Educational Features. 


Now Ready. 9 Maps, printes din Colours, attached to One Roller. 
*rice 12s, 6d, 


ROYAL WALL ATLAS.—iINTRODUCTORY. 


GEOGRAPHICAL TERMS, etc. For Standards I. and II. 

Size, 28 inches by 39} inches, 

’ List of Sheets, 

1. Cardinal Points. | 6. Picture and Map—Geograph- 
2. Picture and Plan. } ical Terms (Inland District). 
3. Picture and Plan—Scale. | 7. A River. 

4. Picture, Plan,and Map—Scale, | 8. so Relief Map of Eng- 


5. Picture and Map Geograph- | land. 
ical Terms (sea-coa rst). 9. Form and Size of the Earth. 


ROYAL WALL ATLASES. 
Combined Teaching and Test Maps. 
Already Published. 

1. THE BRITISH ISLES. 12 Maps. Price 12s. 6d. 
2. EUROPE. 12 Maps. Price 17s. 6d. 
3. THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 12 Maps. Price 17s. 6d. 








THE ROYAL CROWN READERS. 


WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 
An Entirely New Series of General Readers. 
New Lessons. New Type. New Poetry. New Pictures, 


With Notes and Meanings, Word Lessons, Grammar Exercises, 
Vocabularies, etc. 


The Royal Crown Primer, Part I. 36 pages. Price 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 

The Royal Crown Primer, Part Il. 60 pages. Price 3d.; cloth, 4d. 

The Royal Crown Infant Readers, Nos. I. and II. 88 pp. Cloth, 6d. each. 
The Royal Crown Reading Sheets. In Two Sets. Price 10s. 6d. each. 


Reader for Standard 0 .. .. 96 pages. Price 7d. 
Reader No. 1, for Standard I. 128 pages. Price 8d. 
Reader No. 2, for Standard II. 144 pages. Price 10d. 
Reader No. 3, for Standard III. 208 pages. Price is. 
Reader No. 4, for Standard IV, 224 pages. Price is. 3d. 
Reader No. 5, for Standard V. 272 pages. Price 1s. 6d. 
Reader No. 6, for Standard VI. 288 pages. Price 1s. 6d. 


*.* A Specimen free to Head-Teachers, 





| 


ST. GEORGE HISTORY READERS. 


SCHEME A. 
An Entirely New Series of History Readers. 
Each Book with Numerous New Illustrations. 
Book’ I. STORIES OF LITTLE FOLKS.’ Price 8d. 


Book II. A BOOK OF “aaa i Price 10d. 
Book III. srenre OF BRITISH HISTORY from B.C. 55 to A.D. 


Price 1s, 


| Book IV. STORIES of Sartis HISTORY from A.D. 1485 to 1688. 
Book V. STORIES OF BRITISH HISTORY from 1688 to the Present 
me. 


Price 1s. 


Book VI. A HISTORY OF ENGLAND to the Close of the Tudor 
Period. Price 1s. Sd. 


B ok VII, A HISTORY OF ENGLAND from 1603 to the Present 
Time. Price 1s. - 10d, 


ST. GEORGE HISTORY TEXT-BOOKS. 
Standards I. to VI. Price 1ijd. cach. 


*," 4 Specimen free to Head-Teachers, 





THE 


ROYAL SGIENCE READERS. 


A GRADED SERIES OF OBJECT LESSONS. 
Beautifully Illustrated. Book I., 8d.; II., 10d.; III., 1s. 
TEACHER'S BOOK for the Series, Is. Gd. 


THE ROYAL 


SCIENCE READERS WALL SHEETS. 


Illustrations for the Lessons in the ROYAL SCIENCE READERS. 
THREE SERIES, for Books |., Il., and Itll., 10s. 6d. each Series; 
| or separately, is. each Sheet. 

Size of Sheets, 21 inches by 31h inches, 








*.” Full particulars in Neleon*s Schoo! Circular, post free on application, 





T. NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh; and New York. 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


A_ COMPLETELY NEW SERIES 


THE ROYAL COPY BOOKS. 


FOR SIMULTANEOUS INSTRUCTION IN WRITING. 
A CLEAR AND RAPID COMMERCIAL HAND. 
SLOPE AND STYLE OF CIVIL SERVICE WRITING. 

By using the Roya Cory Books, the whole class can always copy the same headline at the same time. This great advantage has 
been attained by a novel arrangement —the Headlines beiag cut away from the body of the Copy Book, but firmly stitched in 
the same Cover. The headline above each page can thus be changed as often as is desired, and in this way the copying by the 
scholars of their own writing instead of the headlines will be completely obviated. 

The headlines throughout the Series will be found varied and interesting. In the earlier numbers great attention has been given 
to the correct formation of the different letters, and the initiatory combinations are simple and methodically arranged. The Capital 











Letters are of the simplest character. The joinings of the letters in each word are so arranged that the words may be written without 
lifting the pen. A more than usual amount of space is allowed between each letter, and the letters themselves are narrow, so that the 
writing is of the most legible kind. The slope is not far from the upright, and the character of the writing throughout the Series is of 
the latest and most approved style, combining a free, running, Commercial hand with the latest requirements of Civil Service Examinations. 


CONTENTS oF SERIES. Price 2d. each. 


No, No, 
i. Initlatory Exercises. Short Letters Infants 10. Intermediate.—Sentences .......... --> 1 Stand. 3. 
2. Short Words of Short Letters and 11. Intermediate.—Sentences .......... } 
3. Long Letters and Short Words. | Stand. 1 

ae ‘ » Ue 12. Small-Hand.—Full Ruling ...... ‘ ose 
4 Short Words of Lo da Short Letters Stand. 4. 

lt tas ~~ a oe 13. Small-Hand.—Double Ruling..............) 9” 
5. Advanced Initiatory | 14, Small-Hand.—Single Ruling....... + ome 
6. Text.—-Capitals and Half-Line Words Stand. 1. 15. Small-Hand.—Single Ruling............../ ' 
7. Text.—Words and Sentences } ‘ 
16. Advanced Small-Hand.—Single Ruling ‘| Stands. 6 

8. Half-Text.--Words and Sentences Stand. 2. 17. Advanced Small-Hand.—No Ruling .... yom . ' 
9. Half-Text.—Sentences and Words / 18. Commercial Forms and Cuvespendense) and 7. 


19. Advanced Text, Ha'f-Text, and Small Mixed. For Pupil Teachers and Advanced Pupils. 


INSPECTION NUMBERS WITH MIXED RULINGS. 
21. Standard iI.--Text and Half-Text. 25. Standard V.—Small-Hand. — Single Ruling and 


2. Standard Il.--Advanced Text and Half-Text. Blank. 
3. Standard Ill. Large and Small Hand.—Full Ruling. 
24. Standard IV.--Smail-Hand.-- Double and _ Single 26. Standard VI..-Advanced Small-Hand.—Single Rul- 
Ruling. ing and Blank. 
* For practical utility these are the best we have scen.”—SCHOOLMASTER, 


A Specimen Page Prospectus Post Free. 





WITH TWO HEADLINES ON EACH PAGE. 


THE ROYAL STAR COPY BOOKS. 


In response to requests from teachers not following the system of simultaneous q@lass-teaching of writing, but who wish to introduce 
the style of penmanship of the Royat Cory Books, the Publishers have issued THE ROYAL STAR COPY BOOKS, with two Headlines on 


each pug 
CONTENTS OF SERIES. Price 2d. each. 
1. Initiatory.—Short Letters and Words. 5a. Advanced Intermediate. 
2. Long Letters and Short Words. 6. Smail-Hand.—Full and Double Ruling. 
3. Text.—Capitals, Words, and Sentences. 6a. Small-Hand.— Mixed Ruling. 
4. Half-Text.—Words and Sentences, 7. Small-Hand.—Single Ruling. 
4a. Text, Intermediate.—Capitals. Figures. 8. Advanced Small-Hand.—Single Ruling and Blank. 
5. Intermediate.-Sentences. 9. Text, Half-Text, and Advanced Small-Hand. 
19. Commercial Forms, Letters, and Correspondence. 
“Tracing the development of the style through the books of the series, we find the result to be a very clear, symmetrical, and free-running 
snall-hand, in which each letter, compact and shapely, stands well spaced and distinct from the rest.”—Scuoo, Boarp CHRONICLE. 


A Specimen Page Prospectus Post Free. 


IN NINE BOOKS, Price 2d. each. 


THE ROYAL UPRIGHT .COPY BOOKS. 


For Simultaneous Instruction in Writing. 
PERFECTLY UPRIGHT.) [TRULY VERTICAL. 


CONTENTS OF THE SERIES. 
1. Initlatory Exercises. Short Letters and Easy Words. Intermediate.—Sentences, Capitals, Figures. 
2. Long Letters and Easy Words. Small-Hand.—Full Ruling. 
3. Text.—Capitals and Half-Line Words. Small-Hand.—Double Ruling. 
Sa, Text.—Full-Line Sentences. Small-Hand.—Single Ruling. 
4. Half-Text.—Sentences, Figures. Advanced Small-Hand.—No Ruling. 
** A capital set of Copy Books.” —ScHOOLMASTER. 


A Specimen Page Prospectus Post Free. 


SPN S 


ROYAL WRITING BOOKS, id. each. ROYAL STAR WRITING BOOKS, 14. each. ROYAL ‘UPRIGHT WRITING 
BOOKS, id. each. ROYAL WRITING WALL SHEETS, ROYAL SCRIPT ALPHABETS, &c. &c. 


Full particulars in Nelson's School Catategue, post free on acsssastnd 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Parkside, ‘Edinburgh ; and ew York. 
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Incubator for Hatching Eggs. 
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Ostrich. 


Eggs, large and small (natural size). 


EGGS AND 


Published at the Office of THE PRACTICAL TEAC 
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| al Section of Hen’s Egg. 








D CHICKS. 


L TEACHER, 33 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 






























JUST ISSUED. FOR OBJECT LESSONS. 





To meet the Requirements of Cirtular 369 (Object Lessons). 


The Royal Portfolio 
PICTURES and DIAGRAMS 


** Amongst the very finest things of the kind we have seen.”—Scnoot BoaARp CHRONICLE, 
g Y. gs Q 


THE PICTURES AND DIAGRAMS ARE LARGE, BOLD, AND CLEARLY PRINTED. 
Apart from their educational value, these Sheets are most suitable for decorating the walls of a Schoolroom, 
*,"4 Handbook for Teachers accompanies each Series, The Handbooks are supplied also separately, price 6A. each. 


SECOND SERIES. THIRD SERIES. 


FIRST SERIES. 





| 
NATURAL | 10s. Gd. 10s, Ga. 128. Ga. 
1. The Cat. 1. The Mole. 1. Paws and Claws. 2. Tails. 
HISTORY | 2, The Cow. 2. The Hedgehog. 3. Tongues. 4. Teeth. 
a 3. The Horse. 3. Tie Common Snake. 5. Hair, Fur, and Wool. 
Fach: Sheet contains a | 4 The Rabbit. 4. The Frog. 6. Beaks of Birds. 
short description of the 5. The Mouse. 5. The Garden Snail. 7. Feet of Birds. 
Animal represented. 6. A Fish. 6. The Earthworm. 8. Forms of Insects. 
7. The Plaice. 7. The Spider. 9. Insect Structures. 


we a Printed in TINTS on strong Manilla Paper. Size, 34 in. by 30} in. Each Series of Sheets on One Roller. 
54%: : Single Sheets, price 1s, 6d. each. With Metal Mounts at top and bottom, price 2s. each. 











FIRST SERIES. SECOND SERIES. THIRD SERIES. 














| 
15s. 17s. Gd, 17s. Gd, 
| | 1. How Plants Grow. 1, Parts of a Flower. 1, Carnivorous Plants. 
PLANT |2 Roots and Tubers, 2. Irregular Flowers. 2. Ferns. 
| 3. Structure of Stems. 3. Fertilization. 3. Mosses. 
LI FE 4. Running and Climbing Stems. 4. Dispersion of Seeds. 4 Lichens. 
e | 5. Leaf-buds ard Flower-buds. 5. Simple Leaves, 5. Fungi. 
| 6. Forms of Inflorescence. 6. Compound Leaves. 6. Algw, or Water Weeds. 
Specially drawn from | 1%. Forms of Fruit. 7. Leaf Details. 7. Parasites, 
specimens by | Printed in COLOURS on strong Manilla Paper. Size, 34 in. by 30} in. Each Series of Sheets on One Roller. 
Dr. M. C. Cooke, author of Single Sheets, price 2s. 6d. each. With Metal Mounts at top and bottom, price 3s, each. 
Py ~r ° FOURTH SERIES. | FIFTH SERIES. SIXTH SERIES. 
| “és Rambles among the 15s. 158. 15a. 
| Wild Flowers,” USEFUL PLANTS.—I. | USEFUL PLANTS.—II. USEFUL PLANTS,—III. 
| ete. |1, Wheat, Oats, and Barley. 1. Maize, Rice. 1. Potato and Artichoke. 
| | 2. Cocoa and Chocolate. 2. Lentils, Peas, Beans. 2 Cotton. 
| 3. Grapes, Raisins, and Currants:| 3. Tea. 3. Coffee and Chicory. 
| 4. Spices: Clove, Allspice, Nut-| 4. Sugar. 4. Hop and Liquorice. 
“They will prove an invalu- | 5 Cocoa-nut Palm. [meg.| , 5. Date, Banana. 5. Orange and Lemon. 
| able help to teachers.” —Journal | 6, Flax. 6. Tobacco, Indigo, Opium. 6. Ginger and Cinnamon. 
of Beusation. | 7. Bamboo. | 7. Hemp, Jute. | 9% Te 
of tee Beane RY far the West S¢¢ |g. Indiarubber, or Caoutchouc. | & Osiers, Canes, Basket-work. | 8 Olive and Castor Oil. 
Schoolmaster. Printed in COLOURS on strong Manilla Paper. Size, 34 in. by 30} in. Each Series of Sheets on One Roller. 





| Single Sheets, price 2s. each. With Metal Mounts at top and bottom, price 2s. 6d, each. 


LARGE MAP OF THE STARS 








(January). 
Size, 34 inches by 37 inches, beautifully printed in Blue on stout Manilla Paper, with Marginal Illustrations 
showing comparative sizes of the Planets, Lunar Crater, ete. Metal Mounts at top and bottom. Price 1s, 6d, 








London: THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, E.C.; 
Parkside, Edinburgh; and New York. 
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The Royal School Series. 


BOOKS ano WALL SHEETS ror INFANT SCHOOLS. 


JUST PUBLISUED, | RECENTLY PUBLISHED, With numerous Tlustrations. 
A wutiful Series of Reading Books for the INFANT SCHOOL, 
With Co 


ROYAL CROWN PRIMER, No.l THE QUEEN PRIMER SERIES. 


With Thirteen Colouted Pictures 36 pages. Trice 2d., paper ; 3d., cloth 


ROYAL CROWN PRIMER, No. II. THE QUEEN PRIMER. 


With Sixteen Coloured Pictures. 60 pages. Price 3d., paper; 4d., cloth. Containing a Complete Course of Reading, Spelling, Writing, and Tables 
Containing urge amount of READING MATTER, lessons on WORD. | PART I. Beautifully Mlustrated. 32 pages. Price ; cloth limp, 2d. 
Be ILDING and designs for KINDERGARTEN DRAWING " 


PART II. Beautifully Mlustrated. 56 pages. Price 2d. ; cloth limp, 3d 
on slate and in colour, 


ROYAL CROWN INFANT READER, | wri .i'sciy toa'sii'n Saris coubinatln tithe eid hs fe 


words occur again and again in various combinations till the child has thor 
Nos I and II oughly mastered them, 
Each with Twelve Coloured Illustrations. 88 pages. Price 6d. each 
These Books contain 30 Readin 


t g Lessons in Prose and Poetry, Word Lists, and THE QUEEN INFANT READER. 
abundant easy Exercises in Word-Building. 
Beautifully Mustrated. Containing 28 Prose Lessons, 19 Short Poetical Pieces, 
R O y A L C R Oo Ww N R E A D E R, Drill Exercises in Vowel Sounds, Lists of Words, Script Exercises, et« 
96 pages. Cloth limp, price 5d. 
STANDARD 0. ‘The Infant Reader contains a number of simple lessons on animals, which 
A Combined lrimer and Infant Reader With Coloured Hlustrations 


will provide suitable matter for Object Lessons. Many of the illustrations in 
06 pages. Price 7d. this book consist of Outline forms that may be used as Drawing ¢ ‘opies. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


In Two Divisions, Price 108. G8, cach. Biss, 41 inches bj 81 laches. QUEEN PRIMER READING SHEETS. 
ROYAL CROWN READING SHEETS. Corresponding with the reading pages of Queen Primer, Part I. 


First Division Lessons A to L. SIZE OF EACH SHEET--32 inches by 40 inches. 
Second Division..Lessons M to X. TYPE—very large, bold, and clear. 


These Reading Sheets contain the reading pages of the Royal Crown Primer, PRICE—8s. 6d. per Set. Mounted on strong Roller. 
No. Ll. They are printed in Tints on strong Manilla Paper. Each Division 
containing 12 Sheets mounted on one Roller 


These Wall Sheets are printed on tough parchment paper, of a kind to stand 
_ rough handling and the wear and tear of the schoolroom. For bold and 
JUST PUBLISHED. striking appearance they are unrivalled, 


ROYAL — ie 3 
CROWN WORD-BUILDING SHEETS. STORY-BOOK READERS FOR INFANT SCHOOLS. 


A Graded Series of Word Lists, arranged according to OUR LITTLE ONES. 
Sound and Spelling. 


Beautifully Illustrated, printed in Bold, Clear Type 





Printed in Red and Black on tough Manilla Paper. Twelve Sheets (size 

‘ hes by 304 inches), yunted on one Roller to turn ove | > ' 
: , Geten in on he Set 7 ; No. 1. DoT AND ROY. - With numerous Illustrations. Cloth, price 4d. 
ope No, 2. TOM AND HIS PETS. With numerous Illustrations. Cloth, 

wrice 4d, 
WORD-BUILDING FOR INFANT SCHOOLS, 
Being reduced copies of the Sheets, in book form. 12 pages. Paper cover, ‘Teachers should certainly make a point of seeing these practical-looking 
prive jd w limp cloth, Id little books.”’— Schoolmaster. 


JUST PUBLISHED. | ROYAL KINDERGARTEN DRAWING SERIES. 


BRUSH DRAWING FOR INFANTS. ROYAL KINDERGARTEN 


| COLOURED DRAWING BOOKS. 
By HELEN FORBES. 16 pages. Price Twopence each. 
| FIRST BOOK, Simple Right-lined and Regular Forms 
96 , ; I ice 2s. SECOND BOOK, Curves and Curved Figures 
With 96 Coloured Illustrations. Price 2s sevens oor Pca and Carve 4 Figures. RRS ROA, SF 
FOURTH BOOK, Advanced Designs in Tile Work, Leaves, Flowers, and Animals. 
FIFTH BOOK, Plans, Maps, and the Compass. 
» = SIXTH BOOK, Plans, Diagrams, and Maps of Geographical Terms. 
EDUCATIVE, x" ans, Diagrams, and Maps eographical Term 

















lé pages. Price One Penny each, 


AMUSING, KINDERGARTEN DRAWING BOOKS. 
FIRST BOOK, Simplest: Right-lined Forms and Regular Figures 

ARTISTIC. SECOND BOOK, Advanced Regular Forms and Orname ntal Designs 

THIRD BOOK, Curves, Curved Figures, and Ornamental Designs. 

FOURTH BOOK, Advanced Figures and Ornamental Designs 

FIFTH BOOK, Plans, Maps, and the Compass. 

SIXTH BOOK. Plans, Diagrams, and Maps of Geographical Terns 

The Best Form of “ Varied Occupation” for the | SEVENTH BOOK, Animals in Outline 


Infant Room EIGHTH BOOK, Birds in Outline 
ROYAL KINDERGARTEN COLOURED DRAWING CARDS. 


SET I., Easy Figures, Elementary Designs in Tile Work, Common Objects, 
etc., in Straight Lines 28 Cards in Packet In strong Cloth 





‘This is an excellent book, most thoughtfully wrought out in 


detail, and inspired by sound principles of infant te aching in its main Case, price 2s. * he 
idew Kducational Record KINDERGARTEN BLANK DRAWING BOOK. 
This is a first-rate littl book School Guardia: 24 Pages. Price 1d. 


* Particulars or Specimens » Primers, etc., post free to Head-Teachers. 





T. NELSON & SONS, 35 and 36 Paterna ondon, E.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh; and New York. 























" PRINTED AND ‘LISHED BY THomas Netson & Sons, PROPRIETORS, AT THE OFFICE OF 
PRACTICAL TEACHER ‘Tur Practica, Teacuer,” 33 Paternoster Row, Loypoy, E.C, 
August 1899. 
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